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CAN SERIOUS INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS BE ELIMINATED? 


BY LUCIAN W. CHANEY AND HUGH 8. HANNA, 


Perhaps the most interesting inquiry regarding industrial acci- 
dents concerns the extent to which they may be prevented. Is it 
reasonable to look forward to a time when accidents will be so few 
as to be negligible, or must we contemplate always having a huge 
yearly toll of deaths and injuries in industry ? 

The prevailing belief is that it is hopeless to think of anything 
like the elimination of accidents, at least within a measurable time. 
But the results of a recent study of accident causes in the iron and 
steel industry’ pointedly suggest that the current belief may be 
erroneous—that, while it may not be possible to do away with acci- 
dents, it is quite practicable to make industry so safe that fatal acci- 
dents and other serious accidents will be of exceptional occurrence. 

This conclusion is the result of a careful analysis of the accident 
experience of the iron and steel industry, but in a broad way it would 
seem applicable to all industries. The premises upon which the con 
clusion is based may be summarized as follows: 

1, Up to very recently emphasis has been placed primarily upon 
the frequency of accidents rather than upon their severity. The vast 
majority of accidents occurring in the iron and steel industry are of 
a minor character. Thus, even when injuries of under a day’s dura- 
tion are excluded, more than 50 per cent of all the injuries reported 
caused disabilities terminating in less than one week. But from thc 
standpoint of time lost these minor injuries were much less important‘ 
than the small percentage of more serious injuries. The accidents 
resulting in death, although constituting only about 1.5 per cent of 
the total number of accidents, caused a total loss of time amounting 
to more than 65 per cent of the total time losses caused by accidental 
injuries. In order to arrive at the amount of time lost it is necessary 





* To be presented as a chapter of a forthcoming bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics on accidents and accident prevention in the iron and steel industry. 
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to express fatal injuries and permanent disabilities, as well as tem- 
porary disabilities, in terms of workdays lost. This is done by valuing 
a fatal injury (assuming the employee killed of an average age of 30 
years) as equivalent to the loss of 30 years’ work time—9,000 days. 
Permanent total disability is placed at 35 years, or 10,500 workdays, 
such disability involving a greater burden to relatives and the com- 
munity than death. Lesser permanent injuries—such as loss of hand 
or foot—are credited with lower time losses in proportion to their 
probable effect upon earning capacity—2,196 days for a hand, 1,845 
days for a foot, etc. The severity rate is the number of days lost 
per annum per 300-day worker—that is, one who works 300 days a 
year, 10 hours per day, or 3,009 hours per annum.’ 

2. The safety movement h:s dwelt unduly upon the carelessness 
of the worker and has stressed too little the importance of safe tools, 
safe machines, safe practices, and safe construction. Carelessness 
and ignorance on the part of the worker are undoubtedly responsible 
for many accidents but chiefly for the accidents of a minor character. 
It is this fact that places definite limitation upon the safety organi- 
zation idea as usually practiced. With its committees, its publicity 
methods, its quickening of foremen and workmen to an active in- 
terest, safety organization has been tremendously effective in the 
reduction of minor accidents. 

Because the success of organization methods in reducing accident 
frequency was so great, it came to be regarded as the explanation 
not only of the decrease in frequency of accidents but also as account- 
ing directly, by immediate effect on the workmen, for the decrease 
in fatal and serious accidents. This belief took root the more readily 
since the idea that accident is largely due to the reckless behavior 
of the workman is an ingrained notion inherited from the days 
when the slightest “contributory negligence” barred the victim 
from recovery. It may be said that if personal carelessness could 
be entirely eliminted the effect upon the number of fatal and serious 
accidents would not be great so long as the structural engineering 
and organization defects are left unchanged. 

3. Fatal accidents and serious accidents, as appears from the 
present study, are primarily due to fundamental engineering or 
structural defects in which the workman has no part. The reduction 
in the rates of death and severe injury has been due primarily to 
engineering revision of structure and practice, and it is in that 
direction that real progress lies. 

In thus using the term “engineering revision of structure and 
practice” as expressive of the fundamental remedy for severe acci- 





1 For a full explanation of severity rates see the MONTHLY Review for July, 1916, 
pp. 6-17. 
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dent, the meaning of the term must be clearly understood. By 
“engineering revision ” is meant much more than “ mechanical safe- 
guarding.” The term is intended to suggest the widest application 
of engineering skill to industrial plants. The design and location 
of the buildings, the arrangement of the transportation facilities, 
the means of access to every point where a worker must go, the 
introduction of adequate lighting, the removal of hazardous con- 
ditions, the guarding or replacement of dangerous machines—all 
these must have adequate attention. Safety men are themselves 
hardly aware how great are the changes which have taken place in 
their own plants in these particulars. The changes have come about 
gradually, and to the man who has been in contact with the slow 
modification the contrast is much less striking than to one who 
returns after an interval and notes the transformation. 

The first attack of the safety movement was upon unguarded 
machines. Exposed gears were covered, belts were fenced, and other 
things of similar character done. This came to be known as “ me- 
chanical safeguarding.” Its results were rather disappointing. The 
machine when closely studied did not prove to be as important in 
causing accident as it had been supposed to be. At the same time 
that “mechanical safeguarding” was being tried and found some- 
what wanting, the committee system was inaugurated, and the system 
now known as “safety organization” was coming into being. This 
appealed strongly to the human factor. The success in reducing 
accident frequency was immediate and extradrdinary. The natural 
result was to concentrate attention upon organization as the chief 
factor in accident prevention. The contribution from what is here 
called “engineering revision” fell somewhat into the background. 
“Mechanical safeguarding” was given an extension of meaning to 
include in many minds these broader engineering problems. Since 
such “safeguarding” had not realized the returns which were 
expected from it, the results of the application of engineering skill! 
were somewhat clouded by the idea that they rested upon nothing 
more than a form of “ mechanical safeguarding.” This presentation 
is designed to show that the appeal to the human factor is not sufli- 
cient for the control of serious accidents. For that, reliance must 
be upon adequate “ engineering revision.” 

A considerable body of facts in support of the above line of reason- 
ing has been obtained, and evidence of particular importance is 
offered in the following analyses of (1) the accident causes in sev- 
eral departments of the iron and steel industry over a period of 
years, (2) the accidents causing death, and (3) the nature of the 
injuries causing death. 
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ACCIDENT CAUSES BY DEPARTMENTS OVER A PERIOD OF YEARS. 


Blast furnaces. 


A careful examination of the course of accident rates in certain 
blast furnaces from 1905 to 1914 indicates that the major part of the 
reduction in severity rates which took place was due to structural and 
mechanical improvements in the department. Thus, hot metal 
“ breakouts ” contributed far more than any other cause to the severity 
rates. From 1910 onward this cause disappears. Its disappearance 
was due to the completion of structural improvements which in- 
creased the resistance of the furnaces to such an extent as to eliminate 
the breakouts. 

Second in importance as a cause of serious accident in the earlier 
years was asphyxiating gas, breakouts and gas together furnishing 
56 per cent of the severity rate of 1906. The danger from gas has 
also been controlled mainly by structural improvements, such as 
carrying the gas mains high in the air and providing more effective 
control by means of improved valves. In addition, the introduction 
of protective devices such as oxygen helmets and of resuscitation ap- 
paratus must be credited with a considerable portion of the reduction 
in the severity rate. 

When examination is made of the accident rates for those causes 
which are more affected by personal care on the part of the worker, 
it is evident that while accident reduction of great importance has 
occurred, it does not approach in significance that arising from the 
control of the causes above mentioned, which must be met by engi- 
neering revision. For example, falls of worker may be regarded as 
greatly influenced by personal care. In these blast furnaces the 
severity rate reduction was 1.9 days (i. e., from 7.5 to 5.6 days lost 
per 300-day worker) between 1906 and 1913. This may be compared 
with a reduction of 58.9 days lost in the case of injuries due to hot 
substances (i. e., from 60.8 to 1.9 days) and a reduction of 10 days 
lost (i. e., from 15.4 to 5.4 days) in the case of injuries due to 
asphyxiating gas. 

Even these statements do not present tne case fully. In the early 
days there were one or two deaths annually from falls of painters 
engaged upon the stacks or stoves. The provision of a suitable sling 
and seat for painters has entirely eliminated such deaths. Even in 
injuries due to falls of worker, depending, as suggested, a good deal 
upon personal care, a considerable portion of the reduction of 1.9 
days lost was due to mechanical contrivances, such as safe ladders, 
and to the elimination of structural defects which made accident in- 
evitable. Reducing injuries due to the handling of tools and objects 
is largely dependent upon personal care. The reduction in the 
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severity rate from this cause was only 7.3 days, between 1906 and 
1913, an amount of relatively small importance when compared with 
the rate of reductions for injuries due to hot substances and gas. No 
inconsiderable part of this reduction must, however, be credited to 
better tools and greater care by the shop management in furnishing 
safer tools and keeping them in proper condition. 

In the blast furnaces studied, therefore, striking success in reduc- 
ing the severity of accidents is found in those causes to which engi 
neering revision has been applied. Their experience strongly sug- 
gests the overwhelming importance of fundamental improvements in 
physical conditions. 

Open-hearth furnaces. 


In the open-hearth department, injuries caused by cranes and hoists 
show high severity rates in the earlier years, particularly in 1907. 
This was due almost entirely to the structural defects then prevalent, 
such as absence of footwalks, poor access to the crane cage, overhung 
gears, and others. By 1911 these defects had been largely corrected 
in the mills studied and from that time severity rates dropped 
markedly and continuously. 

In injuries caused by hot substances, explosions other than ingot 
are the main cause of the early high severity rates. It is obvious 
that the carefulness of the individual workman can do little to pre- 
vent such explosions. When they occur some workmen are inevitably 
killed or injured more or less severely. There is rarely any warning 
to enable those exposed to escape. The lessened severity rate of 
recent years is mainly due to revisions in structure and in method 
which were primarily introduced to favor production. ‘They both 
lessen the likelihood of explosion and protect the worker when ex- 
plosion comes. These structural revisions have not been rated at 
their true value from a safety standpoint because, as stated above, 
they are almost all related to production. 

The reduction of the severity rate for injuries due to power velii- 
cles must be largely attributed to improved transportation facili- 
ties and improved methods of operation. 

"The Gause groups noted above, cranes and hoists, hot substances, 
and power vehicles, are clearly influenced largely by engineering 
revision. The result of the application of engineering methods is 
seen in the figures which follow. These cause groups combined 
declined in severity from 47.5 days per 300-day worker in 1907 to 
8.3 days in 1912, a reduction of 83 per cent. In cause groups in which 
personal care is a larger factor the decline was only 13 per cent. In 
fact in one such group, “handling tools and objects,” the severity 
rate actually increased. : 
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If frequency is considered the showing is very different. The 
cause groups dependent upon engineering improvement declined in 
frequency rates from 117.8 cases per one thousand 300-day workers 
in 1907 to 64.5 cases in 1912, 45 per cent, while “handling tools and 
objects” declined from 195.5 cases to 92.3 cases, 53 per cent. On the 
basis of frequency personal care has decidedly the better record. 
How completely this record is reversed when severity is considered 
is emphasized when it is remembered, as noted above, that while 
“handling tools and objects” was making the marked decline of 
53 per cent in frequency, the severity increased 17 per cent. 


Rolling mills 


In heavy rolling mills the only cause of injury about which it is 
possible to make a positive statement is cranes and hoists. The re- 
duction in severity rates recorded is very largely due to better cranes, 
better chains, and improved methods of operation. 

Of tube mills it may be said that the lessened severity rates may 
very properly be attributed in large measure to the effects of in- 
creased personal care. The operations of such mills afford many 
opportunities to eliminate moderately severe accidents by that means. 
The occurrence of fatality is so rare that conclusions regarding its 
occurrence are not warranted. 


Miscellaneous departments. 


In plate and sheet mills, in the mechanical department and in the 
fabricating shops, it is difficult to decide which factor—personal care 
or engineering revision—has the greater importance. Since many of 
the operations are of a personal and manual nature it is fair to 
attribute much importance to individual care. Making due allow- 
ance for this it still appears that in cases of high severity rates due 
to fatality these fatalities are almost invariably the result of some 
structural defect admitting of remedy. 


Yards. 


In the yard department injuries caused by hot substances show a 
remarkable decline in severity rates. Nearly all of this is attrib- 
_utable to improved methods of transporting hot metal. When the 
power vehicle as a cause of accident is studied it becomes evident 
that the introduction of automatic couplers, the provision of ade- 
quate clearances, improved loading methods such as the use of 
magnets, better signaling systems, and elimination of grade crossings, 
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have influenced the severity rates at least equally with and probably 
more than increased personal care. 


Importance of organization, 


This review of the several departments sustains very decidedly 
the contention that the effect of personal care appears mainly in 
reduced frequency rates and that engineering revision is reflected 
more largely in the decline of the severity rate. There must be no 
misunderstanding of this contention. It does not diminish the im- 
portance of organization. In an important respect it increases it 
materially. Organization and the interest it evokes lead to the 
discovery and remedy of structural defects. Without organization 
the revision so far accomplished would never have occurred. The 
facts here pointed out regarding experience in the various depart- 
ments emphasize the importance of directing organization more 
vigorously to the discovery of faulty structure. Open and obvious 
faults have been noted, and it is becoming constantly more and more 
a matter of the most intensive engineering study to discover and 
remedy the less obvious faults. This goes beyond’ the province of 
many safety men. They should demand with increasing insistence 
the help of the best engineering skill. 


ANALYSIS OF CAUSES OF FATAL INJURIES. 


Because of the extreme seriousness of fatal accidents from the 
economic standpoint it is of particular importance to examine their 
causes with the view of placing the responsibility for their occur- 
rence. Data for this purpose were available for 372 cases of death. 
These occurred in plants having a total exposure of 247,038 300-day 
workers, the fatality rate thus being 1.51 per one thousand 300-day 
workers. As the fatality rate for the whole industry for the years 
1910 to 1914 was 1.20 cases per one thousand 300-day workers it is 
evident that the plants here concerned were in no way exceptional. 
The following table lists these 372 death cases by causes. 


Causes of 372 cases of fatal injury in the iron and steel industry, 1910 to 1914. 
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Cranes and hoists: 
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It is necessary to state the principles upon which the interpreta- 
tion of these death cases rests. 

First. It is assumed that it is the primary duty of the safety man 
to make conditions safe rather than to educate the men to avoid 
unsafe conditions over which they have no control. In considering 
any given case, if it appears that the immediate cause of the accident 
was some weakness in an appliance, or faulty construction, or poor 
arrangement, which, if remedied, would have prevented the injury, 
no amount of so-called “ contributory negligence” on the part of the 
man is considered sufficient to transfer the responsibility to him. 

Second. The fact that an apparatus can be used with entire safety 
by the exercise of special care is not regarded as excusing the failure 
to provide safer apparatus. For example, a ladder without safety 
feet may be used on a hard floor by taking certain precautions. If 
a man fell and was killed under such circumstances the unsafe appa- 
ratus is regarded as the point to be considered rather than the failure 
to take the possible precautions. 

Third. The costliness of remedying structural defects, even to the 
extent of entirely reconstructing a mill, should not bar its considera- 
tion. An illustration of the principle may be drawn from the 
case of the wood planer. In the old type of this machine a revolving 
cutter was used which would sometimes take off an entire hand. 
This has now been replaced by a cutter which may inflict a painful, 
but can not inflict a serious, wound. This is a notable advance, but 
it is possible to go farther, since an automatic feed has been devised 
for such planers which makes injury impossible. The expression 
“ prohibitive cost” is heard from time to time in the discussions of 
safety men. It is the contention in this discussion that if this ele- 


_ ment of cost is entirely disregarded serious and fatal injury can be 


very largely eliminted. The objection will be raised that this is an 
ideal impossible of attainment. The condition urged is ideal, but 
not unattainable. if an industry or plant can be made safe only by 
prohibitive expenditure, in reconstruction, it is a question whether 
that industry or plant should be permitted to continue maiming and 
killing workmen in order that profits may continue. 

The cause groups of the table will now be followed and com- 


' mented upon in the order in which they appear: 


Engines and motors caused three deaths. Two of these could 
have been avoided by the guarding or removal of projections on 
the moving parts. 

Transmission gear caused three deaths. Two of these were due 
to projecting set screws on shafts. 

In working machines, 9 out of 17 deaths were due to mechanical 
or other conditions which should have been remedied and over which 
the operator had little or no control. 
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Cranes and hoists were the cause of the largest number of fatali- 
ties—77. One which occurred in operating a crane was due to some 
defect in the electrical control of the crane. Three which were of 
oilers were attributable to the necessity of approaching moving 
parts not properly guarded. Seven due to breakage were all pre- 
ventable by proper design or greater strength. Of 23 due to falling 
loads, some weakness in the crane, imperfect chains, faulty signals, 
or some other condition which the management should have im- 
proved, was a factor in all but one. Some of these involved an 
element of contributory negligence, but if this had not been com- 
bined with mechanical defects no accident would have occurred. 
Miscellaneous causes incident to cranes and hoists contributed 32 
cases, of which 10 were clearly due to defects such as absence of foot 
walks and of proper means for reaching the crane cage. ‘To sum up, 
43 out of 77 cases in the operation of cranes and hoists could have 
been prevented by better design in the crane and such operating 
methods as now prevail. It may be strongly suspected that into the 
other 34 causes there entered not infrequently elements of unsafe 
practice or imperfect structure for whose presence the workers were 
not responsible and which no education of them could remove. 

Hot substances caused 76 fatalities. Sixteen of these were due to 
electric burns, and of these 13 were preventable by the kind of con- 
struction now in common use in electrical installation. Of 12 deaths 
due to explosions, 7 were of a kind which could scarcely occur at 
present with the improved modern practices. Hot metal caused 15 
deaths, and in 14 of these bad method or imperfect structure had a 
part. For each condition under which these 14 cases occurred an 
effective remedy has been found. Of 25 deaths due to hot metal 
flying, 18 would probably not have occurred under the latest im- 
proved practice. It should be emphasized that this does not mean 
teaching the men caution. It means a correction of faults in the 
apparatus and in methods of using it. Not less, therefore, than 52 
out of the 76 deaths due to hot substances presented problems of 
revision of structure and methods. 

Of 50 deaths due to falling objects 29 were preventable by appro- 
priate structural changes. 

Falls of worker caused 45 deaths. Of these 22 might have Ween 
prevented by better scaffolds, stairs, platforms, railings, and other 
structural provisions which are now regarded as a matter of course. 

Of 57 deaths due to power vehicles 34 were the result of causes 
such as the following: Failure to install automatic couplers, inade- 
quate clearance between cars and buildings, grade crossings upon 
which men could come without being able to see the approaching 
locomotive, bad signal systems which permitted cars to be shunted 
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down upon standing cars under which men were at work, and ab- 
sence of proper grab irons for getting on and off cars. None of these 
present any insuperable difficulties to the engineer. 

There were 19 deaths from asphyxia. All of these were related 
to imperfect gas mains, unventilated inclosed spaces, leaky valves, 
and other conditions involving changes in the apparatus. 

To summarize this examination, 212 out of 372 deaths, i. e., 57 per 
cent, could have been prevented by some engineering revision. This 
can be said without qualification. It can not be said that all the 
other 43 per cent would have been amenable to educational methods 
in response to which caution would insure safety. In only about 10 
per cent of these deaths would it be safe to say positively that the 
man’s own carelessness clearly appears as the major factor. In the 
remainder either no conclusion is justified by the record or there is a 
mixture of contributory negligence with possible structural imper- 
fection impossible to untangle. 

The above compilation of fatal injury cases represents a combina- 
tion of data for the years 1910 to 1914. It is of interest to compare 
with it a body of material, recently received by the bureau, for a 
group of plants for the year 1916, that year being one of extraordi- 
nary activity in the industry. In this group of mills, with 84,305 
300-day workers, 72 deaths occurred. This is at a rate of 0.86 cases 
per 1,000 workers as against the rate of 1.51 for the preceding group 
for the years 1910 to 1914. This lower fatality rate represents a 
distinct improvement, the probable result of very extensive struc- 
tural revision made by these plants. In spite of this improvement, 
however, an analysis of the 72 death cases indicates that at least 58 
per cent of them involve elements of structural defect or improper 
operative methods. 


ANALYSIS OF THE NATURE OF INJURY IN FATAL CASES. 


Further light upon the possibility of reducing the number of seri- 
ous accidents may be derived from a study of the nature of the in- 
jury causing death. This is desirable also because the consideration 
of rates and distribution from year to year comes to have a rather 
formal interest and fails to give due emphasis to the vital importance 
of these cases. 

The nature of the injury causing death was available in 956 cases. 
In the following table they are distributed according to the nature 
of the injury and the part of the body affected. 
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NATURE AND ANATOMICAL LOCATION OF INJURIES CAUSING DEATH IN 956 CASES 
IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY, 1905 TO 1914. 
























































Anatomical location of injury. 
Nature of injury. 
Bam 9 Skull. Scalp. Face. Neck. Back. Chest. 
Bruises, cuts, lacerations, and 
punctures..................--- B hocosesccntioocpcececchoccoccoes 1 2 5 
Bruises, etc., with infection... . . B hi cccccsces 6 1 1 1 1 
Burns and scalds..............-|...---eecefeee eilindudinindoceses Bfisiesebeees 8 74 
Coneussioms..............-..--- 4 ERTS LAO SS ee? SEES eee ee ae 
«i Sere Matos Soe: ee errr ) SS a 
WU bik 20562 05k ccs ccccucolescosdccme | aa 3 20 13 220 
Traumatic dismemberment... . |) are See ARE ASS. SESS Sa ee ee 
ar Sng dhs tobedee oes 113 218 | 6 5 23 24 300 
Anatomical location of injury. 
Nature of injury. ine Met 
O- 1) 
men. Pelvis. | Arm, | Hand. Leg. Foot. located. Total. 
Bruises, cuts, lacerations, and 
eee | OE oe Sees ee. SP oer 37 
Bruises, etc., with infection...../.. -.----|......-.- 1 4 |, I eee 18 
Burns and scalds...............- eer | |} oe 26 136 
Burns, etc., with infection.......|..---.---|..--+--++|.....---- 1 | BSE Sea 2 
Ea an XB in beh esieeamah betichecavablels’<cass<alvecuassdshehscocessciacseces- 5 
GEIS TREES TEE OS ts Sk SE Sees Se eS ee epepeeee errr 1 
RE as Rae 33 Ditivarneied 65 , 3 Ee 585 
Fractures, with infection........).......--|......-.- 1 1 SESE ae Se 3 
tic Te Spices Ke: |} 39 4 - 24 
eee hk. 555 5 ccbbiabnsadobetbbewseccdievesascucleccceccccleccnsecss 71 
ES SRR GEST SRS SSE FS Ste Mee 23 23 
rE. coca cnsdhsbsccudualisdducstbbbabocvorsiecccccsccliccesocccfecsccccce 7 7 
PNG. des abveasccentn os |) OR See . 1 1 39 44 
Tibihhint iid bcosesieces 55 33 16 6 398 12} 7147 956 





























1 Includes 2 cases of decapitation caused by hot rod. 
2 Includes 4 cases of cremation by falling into a furnace or being covered by molten metal. 
+ Includes 1 case of dismemberment caused by hot rod. 


The largest group in the table is that of fractures. When severe 
enough to cause death these involve nearly always an element of 
crushing injury. When the cases are closely studied there is found 
to be in a majority of them—it is impossible to determine the exact 
number—some indication of faulty structure which might have been 
remedied. For example, a man’s life is crushed out between a mov- 
ing car and a post beside the track. What was needed to make him 
safe? Six inches more of space—easy, almost costless, to give at the 
time of building, but looking so difficult and costly after construction 
is finished that it is not provided until after the man is killed. 

Next in importance to fractures are burns and scalds, with 136 
cases. Of these the most striking are 4 cases of cremation, 1 due 
to falling into a furnace, 3 to being overwhelmed by molten metal. 
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In the cremation cases due to molten metal, rearrangements were 
worked out after the catastrophe which tend to lessen very much 
the chance of a recurrence of such an accident. In a large proportion 
of the less striking cases some structural improvement, lessening the 
danger, has been made subsequent to the accident. 

The fact that infection was formerly a very serious menace is 
attested by the fact that 23 deaths occurred in which without this 
complication there would very likely have been recovery. None of 
the injuries in which it figured were in themselves of sufficient seri- 
ousness to cause death. This emphasizes very strongly the great 
value as a life saver of adequate emergency treatment with sufficient 
insistence upon it to secure prompt report of even slight injury. 

The 23 cases of electrocution were largely needless. They repre- 
sent faulty installation or a method of doing work which should not 
be tolerated. The same statement is in a measure to be made regard- 
ing 71 cases of asphyxia. Sufficient care in construction and in meth- 
ods of work would do away almost entirely with this death hazard. 

Finally, 24 cases are presented which afford a startling climax to 
this presentation. These are cases of traumatic perigee eg in 
which arms, legs, or heads were burned, sheared, or forcibly torn 
from the body. Of the 9 cases of legs so lost one st was burned off 
by a hot rod in a rod mill. The feet lost were ground off in the 
exposed gearing of the transfer tables of rolling mills. Four de- 
capitations are reéorded. Of these two were due to being caught by 
the hot rod loop in\the rod mills; the other two were the result of 
power vehicle accidents. 

The question of the reasonableness of the costliest efforts to render 
such events impossible can scarcely be debated. It is but just to say 
that in many cases efforts have been made with small regard to cost 
and that usually such efforts have been successful. The larger pro- 
portion of the striking cases in the table above belong to the earlier 
portion of the period included in the survey. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SO-CALLED ‘“‘ CARELESSNESS.”’ 


The wide prevalence of the view which attributes the accident 
largely to the worker, when he is at best but a contributing cause, 
is illustrated in numerous safety manuals and safety directions. The 
following are taken from recent publications. The cases listed were 
all cited as illustrations of carelessness on the part of the worker. 

Case 1.—A workman in a foundry, when wheeling a barrow, passed 
under a heavy flask being carried by a crane. While he was in this 
position the chain on the crane broke, the load dropped on the man 
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and he was killed. This case is listed under heading “disobeying 
safety orders.” 

The man clearly contributed to his death by disobeying a rule 
which forbade him to walk under moving loads, and, in one view, 
the remedy would clearly be a renewed insistence on the rule. There 
is, however, another view. What was the matter with the chain? 
This question is the really fundamental one. The man’s disobedience 
endangered himself only. The faulty chain endangered many men, 
men who were blamelessly doing their appointed tasks. It may be 
urged that it is not possible to produce a perfectly safe chain. In 
reply it may be said that recent investigation shows conclusively that 
there are defects in structure and in use of chains which can be re- 
moved by engineering attention. Until that is done the chain prob- 
lem is the fundamental problem in all such cases as the one here 
listed. 

Case 2.—At a point where the clearance between railway track and 
wall was too small for a man to stand safely, there was located an 
outlet for water. It was intended for no other purpose than the flush- 
ing of an adjacent gutter and the men were forbidden to get sup- 
plies from it. In spite of the order it was used from time to time be- 
cause of its more convenient location instead of the more distant 
faucet provided. Finally a man was caught and killed. A clearer 
case of personal negligence could hardly be imagined. Is there any- 
thing more to say? At a slight additional expense the outlet could 
have been located in a safe place. No amount of negligence on the 
part of the men excuses a trap in which even a violator of rules 
may be caught. 

Case 3.—An oiler was caught on a smooth shaft by some loose por- 
tion of his clothing. He had been expressly and personally forbid- 
den to wear such clothing. It is possible to equip all shafts with 
bearings which render approach while the machinery is in motion 
wholly unnecessary. 

Case 4.—A machinist who operated a planer was in the habit of 
using the open bed of his planer to store some of his tools. In spite 
of an order to the contrary he continued the practice. Finally, while 
reaching into the space, he slipped and fell in front of the moving 
platform and was fatally crushed. The expenditure of a few dollars 
would have closed the openings in the planer bed in such a manner 
that an accident of this kind would have been entirely impossible. 

Such illustrations can be extended almost indefinitely. These par- 
ticular cases have been chosen because the element of human imper- 
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EXTENT OF ACCIDENT REDUCTION. 


fection is so perfectly clear. The tendency has been to dismiss such 
cases as soon as this was established or even reasonably suggested. 
The remedy was thought to be entirely obvious. Make more 
stringent rules and spur up the foremen regarding their enforcement. 
This is useful but superficial. In each case cited above there is an 
obvious engineering remedy. The constant presence of human fault 
must not be permitted to obscure the fundamental causes which can 
only be reached by the reformation of wrong conditions. In such 
obscurity, rules may multiply and men still die. 

Summing up this survey, the following points deserve special em- 
phasis: 

The statement that “ accidents can not be entirely prevented ” rests 
to a considerable degree upon the conviction that accident occurrence 
is due in the main to the human factor. Since a perfect humanity is 


’ not yet in sight it is urged that results which demand perfection can 
not be expected. Accordingly the expression 


“an irreducible mini- 


mum” of accident occurrence has appeared from time to time. 

If, as appears to be indicated by this study, the severity of acci- 
dents is influenced much more by engineering perfection than by 
human perfection the problem of cutting down the severity is quiie 
different and much more solvable. Structures so strong, so well de- 


4 signed, their material so well selected, that they can not fail, except 


so rarely that failure is negligible, are possible, at a price. It is not a 
question of possible attainment but one of thought and time and 
money. Spend enough upon the engineering problems and serious 
and fatal accidents will be very largely eliminated. 

What is the limit of reduction in severe and fatal cases? The 


' possibilities of improvement in physical conditions are almost un- 


limited. It is possible to conceive industry conducted under condi- 
tions so safe that the occurrence of severe injury will excite the same 
surprise that its absence now does. 

The attitude of the safety man should be that every serious acci- 
dent can be remedied. Education of the workmen is not sufficient. 


| More important from the severity standpoint is the elimination of 


structural and engineering defects. The wise use of money directed 


y 
. 


| by the best engineering skill will determine how far the campaign 
will go. 
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ACCIDENT ELIMINATION AND COMPENSATION COSTS. 


The argument advanced above has a very evident and very im- 
portant bearing on the matter of accident compensation. If it is 
true that serious accidents may be practically eliminated at a sufli- 
cient expenditure of thought and money, there will result an enor- 
mous saving in the cost of compensation. With such a prospect in 
view, the most liberal expenditure on accident prevention work 
would be justified on strictly financial grounds, entirely aside from 
the question of the reduction of human suffering. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


Hon. Wallace D. Yaple, chairman of the Ohio Industrial Commis- 
sion since 1913, died July 14, 1917. 
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OPERATION OF ESTABLISHMENT AND TRADE-UNION DISABILITY 
FUNDS. 


BY BORIS EMMET, PH. D. 


em An investigation, the results of which are herein summarized, was 

- undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statistics during the latter part 

4 of the year 1916 to determine certain facts about noncommercial sick- 
ness and disability benefit funds as conducted (a) in establishments 
for the benefit of employees by a single firm, whether such funds are 
conducted solely by the employees themselves, solely by the employer 
or jointly by both; (b) sickness and disability funds conducted by 
national or international trade-unions for the benefit of either the 
total membership or of such members as elect to join and contribute 
to such funds; (c) such funds conducted as an activity of local 
trade-unions. 

The points sought to be emphasized in this study of sickness benefit 
funds were the qualification for membership; the method of financ- 
ing the funds; placement of management; the benefits paid; the fre- 

quency and duration of disabilities in relation both to total member- 
» ship and to total actual beneficiaries; and, finally, the cost of main- 
tenance of such funds and the percentage of such cost that goes to 
cash benefits to members and to administrative expense. 

Owing to lack of available resources nothing like a census of such 
funds could be made; the investigation was therefore limited to such 
selected establishment and union funds as would at once represent 
types of funds and the industrial and trade diversity of the country. 
For the purpose of the study, 352 funds were selected, having a total 
membership of about 891,000 persons. Of these, 159 were establish- 
ment funds; that is, funds designed for the benefit of the employees 
of a single firm or corporation, the contributions to and control of 
which were either solely in the hands of the employee members, 
solely in the hands of the employers, or jointly in the control of both. 
| These 159 establishment funds had about 556,000 members. Sixteen 
sickness benefit funds operated by national or international unions, 
and having 270,000 members, were studied ; and 177 iocal trade-wnion 
funds, with 65,000 members, were carefully examined. The estab- 
lishment funds covered 22 industries and the union funds covered 21 
distinct trades. 

In considering the figures in the tables presented in this study one 
should keep in mind those factors that tend to create wide dis- 
crepancies between the amount of disability reported for which 
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benefits were paid and the actual amount of disability. These factors, 
briefly, are: (1) The length of the waiting period and the maximum 
number of days for which benefits are paid; (2) the amount of 
weekly benefit; and, (3) the liberality with which the benefits are 
awarded and the general spirit of the scheme. 

Computations regarding disabilities and costs were based upon all 
records available, and none of these contained any information relat- 
ing to disabilities for which no benefits were paid. The tables pre- 
sented do not, therefore, include cases of a duration shorter than the 
waiting period or of a duration longer than the maximum number 
of days for which benefits were paid. The bearing of the waiting 
period upon the results arrived at can hardly be overestimated. It 
was found in a number of instances that by adopting a waiting period 
of full seven days, more than one-half of all disability cases were 
eliminated from benefit payment. The influence of the maximum 
period for which benefits are paid is much less important than that 
of the waiting period, although important enough in view of the 
fact that a very large majority of the funds pay benefits only for 
three months. However long the benefit period may be, there are 
always to be found some cases whose duration extends considerably 
beyond it. The waiting period and the maximum time for which 
benefits are paid are shown for each fund in columns two and three 
of the tables on pages 22—25, 29, and 31-35. 

If the benefits paid are larger than the ordinary earnings of 
the beneficiaries an incentive to malinger is created. Small benefits 
have an opposite tendency. If the amount of weekly benefit is too 
smail to afford substantial relief, a member, though really sick, is 
not likeiy to cut off his regular income for the sake of sick benefits. 
The benefits paid by establishment funds average less than $7 per 
week, while few trade-union funds pay more than $5 per week. 
Because of the meager benefits paid, the records, where such exist, 
show low sickness rates when work is plentiful and high rates when 
work is slack. These records mean that a number of sick men work 
in prosperous times or rush seasons, and go to the hospital for treat- 
ment or for operations when work is scarce. 

Still other factors have a tendency to create discrepancies between 
the disability reported for which benefits were paid and the actual 
amount of disability. These are of an administrative and psycho- 
logical character. Malingering is frequently due as much to the 
dishonesty of the claimant as to the liberality or carelessness of the 
administrative methods used in the award of benefits. If the pay- 
ment of benefits is made in a sort of spirit of charity, as was the 
case in some of the trade-union funds examined, many self-respecting 
legitimate claimants will frequently refrain from making claims. 
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An entirely opposite tendency was found in some of the establish- 
ment funds. The superintendent of a fund with a membership of 
many thousands stated that he was “not very strict in examining 
claims, because, after all, it’s the men’s money.” 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF ESTABLISHMENT FUNDS. 


The membership of these funds consists to a very large extent of 
wage-earning male employees, although no distinction is made be- 
tween salaried and wage-earning applicants. It is estimated that 
females constitute less than 10 per cent of the combined membership 
of all funds. About two-thirds of the establishment funds have 
only one class of membership. The prevailing practice in about 
three-fourths of the funds having classes is to base the membership 
classification upon the earnings of the applicants or members. When 
females join in large numbers a special class is usually created for 
them. 

One-tenth of the establishment funds examined make membership 
in the fund an official condition of employment. In a considerable 
number of the remaining nine-tenths membership is optional with 
the employee, although, as a matter of fact, employees frequently 
are urged to join, making joining oftentimes a sort of unofficial con- 
dition of employment. In such instances preferment in employment 
or the privilege of receiving pensions is granted only to those who 
join. Almost one-third of the funds studied specify no definite age 
limits for applicants. Where provisions to this effect are found the 
minimum is put at between 18 and 21 and the maximum at 40 to 45. 

Approximately 15 per cent of all the funds provide for a physical 
examination of applicants. As a rule, only large funds require such 
an examination, and it was found that almost two-thirds of the 
aggregate membership of the funds studied undergo a physical ex- 
amination upon joining. In less than one-third of the funds an 
initiation fee of from 50 cents to $1 is charged. Some of the large 
establishment funds charge an initiation fee irrespective of the prob- 
able length of the membership of the prospective applicant. When 
the labor turnover is large and membership compulsory this results 
in the reduction of dues and special assessments to a minimum, in the 
interest of the permanent members. In the great majority of the 
funds, however, the bulk of the money necessary to maintain the 
organization comes from regular dues. These vary from 10 cents 
per week, the lowest, to 25 cents per week, the highest, the average 
being about 50 cents per month. Special assessments are resorted 
to only in financial emergencies. The sources of revenue referred 
to are supplemented in about one-half of the funds by contributions 
of the employers. The nature of these contributions and their bear- 
ing upon the management of the funds are shown herewith: 
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METHOD OF EMPLOYER’S CONTRIBUTIONS IN 124 JOINTLY SUPPORTED FUNDS, CLAS. 
SIFIED ACCORDING TO MANAGEMENT OF FUND.1! 








Funds under management of— 









































peas te | Employees Tos. 
Method of employer’s contributions. | Employees. | and employer, Employer. 
jointly. 

Num-| Per | Num-/; Per | Num- Per | Num- Per 

ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. | cent. 
Per cent of total fund receipts........ 14 22 29 52 1 (2) 44 35 
Administration expenses............. 2 3 10 18 1 (2) 13 11 
Specified amount per member of fund . 8 12 4 ha eee 12 10 
Guaranty of sufficient funds ......... 4 6 1 Ree: herpes 5 4 
Specified lump sum.................. 19 29 4 7 1 (2) 24 19 
Indefinite amount.................... 18 28 8 Se idedndndiveean ane 26 21 
earner P= atimaegiep 65 100 56 100 3 | (2) | 124 | 100 








1 Existing agencies for health insurance in the United States, by Edgar Sydenstricker, Bulletin 212, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 456. 
2 Number too small for percentages to be significant. 


In over one-half of the jointly managed funds the employer’s 
shares were a proportion of the fund receipts. An examination of 
their actual contributions shows that in two-thirds of them the 
employer contributed less than 50 per cent of the receipts. Con- 
tributions classified as “ indefinite amounts” usually consist of quite 
small sums contributed in financial stringencies. The smaller funds, 
as a rule, have still another source of revenue—entertainments 
given at regular intervals. The net proceeds of these entertainments 
serve to eliminate deficits, frequently even to meet some of the 
running expenses of the organization. 

Those that pay for the support of the funds usually manage them. 
Nine-tenths of the funds supported entirely by employees are man- 
aged exclusively by them. Of the jointly supported funds, about 
one-half are managed by employees, the other half being managed 
jointly or by employers alone. The following table shows the rela- 
tion between the extent of employers’ contributions and the influence 
exerted upon the management of the funds: 





MANAGEMENT OF 397 ESTABLISHMENT FUNDS, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
SUPPORT BY EMPLOYEES ONLY, EMPLOYERS ONLY, AND JOINTLY.! 








Funds having financial support of— 














Employees Total. 
Management of funds. Employees. | andemployer,| Employer. 
jointly. | 
Num-; Per | Num-/| Per | Num- Per | Num- | Per 


ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. ber. cent. 








By employees... .............----... 234 89 65 CEO eee 299 75 
SEED, 60 non. tM LE SED 28 11 56 46 1 10 85 21 
Se ENO das bas cvowewecseceed 1 (2) 3 2 9 90 13 | { 

SELLE RBCS. GUckaS A Ea Baie t 263 100 124 100 10 100 397 | 100 





























1 Existing agencies for healthinsurance in the United States, by Edgar Sydenstricker, Bulletin 212, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 455. 
2 Less than 1 per cent. 
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This table is based wholly upon a study of the provisions of the 
constitutions that officially govern the administration of the funds 
and must not be taken too literally. Very frequently the influence 
of the employer is seen in the management of funds supposedly 
wholly in the hands of the employees. In slightly over one-half of 
the funds executive officers, such as the secretary or treesurer, receive 
for their services nominal salaries, ranging from $25 to $100 per year. 
In one-half of the funds the financial officers are bonded. Funds 
having a large membership have as a rule permanent medical 
cfficials charged with the duty of investigating the validity and 
legitimate duration of claims. In the smaller funds the verification 
of claims is usually in the hands of a standing investigating com- 
mittee of members. Frequently a certificate of the attending physi 
cian is required in addition to a favorable report of this committee. 

Of all the funds examined less than 5 per cent have ever made 
any actuarial examination of their schemes, and only two are known 
to have permanent consulting actuaries. With a few exceptions, 
none of the funds studied were incorporated. It is difficult to state 
whether such incorporation would be of any advantage. Benefit 
funds are legal whether incorporated or not. The only disadvantage 
of lack of incorporation is the inability of members to sue the fund 
for torts committed by its officers or employees. The statistical 
results showing the workings of the establishment funds are given 
in Table 1: 
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One hundred and fourteen out of the 159 funds covered by the 
study have a waiting period of seven days before the payment of 
cash benefits begins. The variations in the annual number of cases 
per member are shown for the different funds in column 7 of Table 1. 
The extent of disability, as indicated by number of cases, in the three 
principal groups of funds, the respective waiting periods of which 
were 3 days, 7 days, and 14 days, was as follows, when reduced to an 
equivalent of one year: 

MEMBERSHIP AND CASES OF DISABILITY FOR THREE GROUPS OF FUNDS. 











Average 
rates : ee Member- ——— } number of | 
Waiting period of group. ship. Cases. cases per | 
| member. 
iE 
Py | 
dee Ee eee - 695, 865 411,201 | 0.59 | 
0. ee “s 1, 270, 022 327, 648 26 | 
ee . 38, 743 4,586 | ae 
aa SS ee ee | 


An increase in the waiting period from 3 to 7 days reduced the 
disability case rate from 0.59 to 0.26. By increasing the waiting 
period from 3 to 14 days the disability case rate was reduced from 
0.59 to 0.12, or four-fifths. 

The average annual number of disability days per member, as 
shown in column 8 of Table 1, varies considerably among the dii 
ferent funds. The rather low amounts of disability shown by the 
membership of funds which provide for no waiting period (Nos. 
i-6) may partially be explained by the very careful verifica- 
tion of claims. In the realization that disabilities of short duration 
are frequently mental rather than physical, officials of the funds 
take great pains in establishing their validity by personal visits. 
Aware of the care with which their claims will be scrutinized, mem- 
bers refrain from making them upon slight grounds, 

Column 9 of Table 1 shows the rate of weekly cash benefit paid in 
each of the schemes. In funds where the amount of weekly benefit 
varied with the class of membership or duration of the disability 
period the rate indicated was arrived at by dividing the aggregate 
of cash benefits paid out during one representative year by the total 
number of disability weeks for which this total amount was paid. 

The average weekly cash benefit paid for the funds reporting was 
$6.93—an amount too small, of course, to furnish adequate relief in 
economic distress due to the disability. This is particularly so in 
view of the fact that the great bulk of the funds furnish no medical 
benefits. The average per capita cost of maintaining each fund is 
shown in column 11, the average cost for 95 funds with a waiting 
period of 7 days varying from a minimum of 58 cents to a maximum 
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of $23.24, though in most cases the average ranged from $2 to $10. 
For 9 funds with a waiting period of 3 days the average varied 
from $2.30 to $12.81, and for 13 funds with a waiting period of 14 
days the range was from 69 cents to $6.63. 

The administrative costs shown in the table consist of expenditures 
incidental to the payment of sick benefits. To cost of administration 
are charged: Rent, light, and heat for offices, postage and car fare. 
printing and stationery, salaries of clerks and officials, including 
those of medical officers employed for the purpose of establishing the 
validity of claims. Unless otherwise specified, the administrative 
cost does not include items of expenditure relating to hospital accom- 
modations, medical and surgical care of supplies. The range of 
variation of the per capita administrative costs is shown in the last 
two columns of the table. This overhead cost includes also the ex- 
pense of administering death benefits paid under the provisions of 
the majority of the plans under consideration. 

Less than one-fifth of the funds provide for some medical care. 
In many of these funds the care is limited to minor surgical opera- 
tions and supplies in addition to one visit from a physician. Only 
about 5 per cent of the funds furnish medical benefits in the sense 
usually associated with social insurance. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF TRADE-UNION FUNDS. 


The administration of benefit funds of trade-unions is usually 
carried on by the same officers that administer the general affairs of 
the organizations. In national and international funds the general 
secretary-treasurer is as a rule in direct charge. The investigation 
of the validity and duration of claims is generally in the hands of 
standing committees of the local unions. One national organization 
only is known to have on its staff a corps of traveling investigators 
who go from locality to locality for the purpose of establishing the 
validity of claims. Membership in the union as a rule entitles a 
member to sick benefits, provided his good standing on the books of 
the organization is established. 

In a great majority of the union funds no physical examination 
is required of a member joining the union and the fund. A few o! 
the funds have a special nonbenefit membership class, which entitle- 
members to all the protective features of the organization excep 
that of sick benefits. To this nonbeneficial group belong those wlic 
at the time of entrance are above a specified age—usually 50 years- 
and those afflicted with chronic diseases. 
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Practically all of the national and local unions provide for for- 
feiture of benefit if illness is caused by intemperance, debauchery, or 
any other immoral conduct. No actuarial examination of any of the 
benefit funds of the national or local trade-union funds examined 
is known to have been made. The statistical results showing the 
workings of these funds are given in Tables 2 and 3 for the national 
and the local groups of funds, respectively: 


TABLE 2.—NATURE AND EXTENT OF DISABILITY BENEFITS PAID, AVERAGE MEM 
BERSHIP, FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF DISABILITIES, AND PER CAPITA COST 
OF CASH BENEFITS. 


16 national or international trade-unions, 









































| | Ave rage | | 
Maxi- wr a aotnen | panel | ; |} Annual 
: 7.248 Average annua annual | dayso tate ol cost ol 
Fund — Lenefit Period | ‘annual | number | number | disability) benefits | cash 
say ones ont covered. | member- | of cases — | per per | benefits 
er. ays). om » ship. (all disa- | | member | week. | per 
veh bilities). | member. all disa- | member. 
bilities ) 
lee | paw. hits _ 
1 7 78 | 1912-1916 | 236 43 | 0. 18 | 1.5 | $12.00 | $8. 04 
2 17 182 | 1912-1916 | 10,017 1,359 14 | 1.5 10. 00 | 5. 00 
3 7 112 | 1912-1916 | 13, 584 1, 551 at 3.3 7. 00) | 3.27 
4 7 91 | 1915 | 250,000 5, 246 11 | 1.2 10 | 2. 
5 7 3700 | 1912-1916 886 114 13 (4) ». OO | 4, 2 
6 7 91 | 1914-1916 | 37, 503 3, 296 | . 09 | 3.7 | 5. 00 | 2 
7 7 91 | 1911-1915 | 47, 272 «AER Ee ae 5.00 | 4.32 
8 7 91 | 1912-1916 6, 431 596 09 | 3.5 5. 00 | 2. 03 
9 7 42 | 1913-1916 4,438 287 07 | 1.1 55. 00 79 
10 7 70 | 1912-1916 | 12, 536 751 | 06} (4) 5. 00 1. 61 
il 14 91 | 1912-1916 | 37, 894 3,197 08 | 3.1 5. 00 | 1. $2 
12 14 70 | 1912-1916 1,788 95 | 05 | 2.0 5. 00 1. lt 
13 14 112 | 1911-1915 | 28, 851 1,830 | . 06 2. % 5. 00 1. 6S 
14 14 84 | 1912-1915 | 15, 538 624 | 04 | 1.7 5. 00 1.0 
15 14 91 | 1912-1916 6, 675 335 | 05 | 2.0 4.00 114 
16 14 91 1915 3, 890 371 10 | (4) 3. 00 1. 56 
1 Benefits for accidents begin at once. 4 Not reported. 
2 Estimate. 5 Females are paid $3 per week. 


$50 weeks in each of two years. 

As may be seen from column 2 of the table, the waiting period 
in three-fifths of the funds of national or international labor or 
ganizations is 7 days. ‘The remainder of the funds have a wait 
ing period of 14 days. The maximum length of the benefit period: 
is shown for each of the funds in column 3. It varies from six 
veeks, the lowest, to two years, the highest, the more frequent! 
occurring maximum benefit period being about three months. 

The record of the two groups of funds, the respective waiting 
periods of which were 7 days and 14 days, when reduced to an 
equivalent of one year, shows the following experience: 

MEMBERSHIP AND CASES OF DISABILITY FOR TWO GROUPS OF FUNDS, 





Average 
7 , ; Member- ee | number of 
Waiting period of group. ship. Cases. | cases per 
| member. | 
re 444,449 | 45,495 0.10 
| eee 442,075 | 30, 148 07 
| | 
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By increasing the waiting period from 7 to 14 days the disability 
was reduced about one-third. The annual average number of disa- 
bility days reported per member was from 1.1 to 4.5 in seven funds 
having a waiting period of seven days, and from 1.7 to 3.1 in five 
funds with a waiting period of 14 days. 

In the great majority of the funds maintained by the national or 
international labor organizations the amount of cash benefits paid 
per week is rather small, the average in all but two funds being less 
than $5. This amount is, of course, inadequate to afford full relief, 
particularly in view of the fact that none of the funds furnishes any 
medical or hospital care to its disabled members. The per capita 
cost of cash benefits is shown in column 10. Like the figures in the 
other columns of the table the variations from fund to fund are too 
great to permit the making of averages showing general conditions. 
The average annual per capita cost of cash benefits for the eight 
funds with a waiting period of 7 days was as low as 79 cents in one 
fund, while it varied from $2.03 to $8.94 in the other seven. In six 
funds having a waiting period of 14 days it varied from $1.03 to 
$1.82. 

Few of the national labor organizations have any accounting sys- 
tems furnishing data regarding the cost of administering the sick 
benefit features. In terms of a percentage of the total cost of the 
schemes the administrative cost in five organizations was 22.5, 12.6, 
12.4, 8.8, and 6.5 per cent, respectively, an average of slightly over 
11. These figures include also the cost of administering the death 
benefits paid under the same schemes. 
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The variations in the length of the waiting period in the benefit 
funds of local trade-unions are great. Waiting periods of as long 
as 28 and 30 days were found in two organizations. Slightly over 
one-third (55 funds) had a waiting period of 14 days. Not less 
than one-half of all (89) had a waiting time of 7 days. About one- 
seventh (22) of the funds, however, report benefit payments begin- 
ning immediately upon the occurrence of the disability. In_ more 
than one-half of all the funds reporting (100) the maximum length 
of the benefit period was 12 to 13 weeks. The relative maximum of 
the benefit periods of individual funds are shown in column 3 of 
Table 3. 

The records of local-union funds with a waiting period of seven 
days were equivalent to a membership of 82,173 for one vear. This 
membership was subject to 7,405 cases of sickness, an average of 0.09 
per member. This shows that less than 1 member out of every 10 was 
subjected to a case of sickness per year. 

The average annual number of disability days per member shows 
considerable variations in the different funds, ranging from less 
than a day in several cases to as much as 14 days in one fund. The 
average cash benefit per week for all the funds was $5.45, an amount 
rather small, in view of the fact that none of the schemes except two 
furnished any sort of medical benefits. 

The average per capita cost of maintaining the funds varies 
widely in the different funds. Reference to column 11 of Table 3 will 
show the extent of this variation. 
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PRODUCTIVITY OF LABOR IN THE ANTHRACITE COAL MINES. 
BY PAUL F. BRISSENDEN. 


By the terms of the wage agreement entered into on May 5, 1916, 
the workday in the anthracite coal fields was reduced from nine to 
eight hours. This change, which constituted an 11 per cent reduction 
in working time, went into effect on May 9, 1916. _ eight-hour 
workday was, therefore, in effect for 7 months and 23 days and the 
nine-hour workday for 4 months and 8 days ‘iniae the year 1916, 
and the nine-hour workday during all of the year 1915. Immediately 
upon the introduction of the eight-hour day the output of the major- 
ity of the anthracite coal operators was considerably reduced. It has 
been asserted in some quarters that this diminished output was due 
mainly, if not entirely, to the decreased production of labor caused 
by the shortening of labor hours, and the suggestion has been made 
that the present national emergency necessitates a return to the nine- 
hour standard. The facts at hand do not bear out this assertion. 
The deficit in total production in 1916 as compared with 1915 was due 


» to the fact that fewer men were engaged in mining operations dur- 
_ ing 1916 than in 1915. 


During the months immediately following the adoption of the 


_ eight-hour day there was a considerable reduction not only in output 
» but in the number of men employed in and about the anthracite 
'mines. In fact, there were fewer men employed in the anthracite 


} fields i in 1916 than there had been at any previous period since 1904. 


E Acc ording to the reports of the United States Geological Survey, in 
} 1915 there were 176,552 men employed, whereas the Federal Trade 


Commission reports for 1916 only 159,456 anthracite workers. Com. 


| paring the output for the five-month period from April to August, 
| 1916, with the corresponding period in 1915, we find that for the 12 
) leading railroad coal companies, whose output constitutes not less 


“sy 


than 70 per cent of the total anthracite output, the production had 


' decreased from 22,323,134 gross tons in 1915 to 20,330,485 gross tons 


in 1916, or nearly 2,000,000 gross tons, constituting a reduction of 


» 8.9 per cent. The following table shows in detail the gross tonnage 
~ production of these 12 companies during the five-month period, April 


3 

Md 

4 

a 

a 
a 


_ to August, in each year and indicates the increase or decrease in 
_ gross tons and in rates per cent. 
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OUTPUT OF ANTHRACITE COAL (12 COMPANIES) APRIL TO AUGUST, 1915 AND 1916. 











| 
| 


| Decrease (—) or in- 


crease (+) in 1916 as 
compared with1915. 





~ a, 1915 1916 
Companies. (gross tons). | (gross tons). 
| Gross tons. Pe 
cer 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co............... 3, 357, 877 3,592,671 | + 234,794 + 7.0 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.Co.......... 3, 598, 950 | 3, 331, 423 | 287 , 527 0 
eT SOD, on ne pape nacecsecaen~« 3, 370, 889 | 2,745, 324 625,565 | —18.6 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. .............. CSU Wsdolseel. 2,747, 299 2,405,903 | — 341,396 —12.4 
SD EE ‘Ep ES Oe 612, 333 619,287 | 4 6,954} + 1.1 
“2 cone eb a SESE es SS Serene 2, 063, 616 | 1,987,014 | 76, 602 | 3.7 
I IE, ne nn wee waacccee tees 614, 521 | 518,733 | — 95,788 ). 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co...................... 1, 727, 354 | 1,639,651 | — 87,703 | —§ 
ee ee sec ecaaacecede 1,530,729} 1,412,495 | — 118, 234 ; * 7 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.......................- 1, 569, 607 | 1,051,288 | — 518,319 —33. | 
antl aaa Ra ieee pat lig a ye ae ting! 656, 897 589,515 | — 67,382 | —10.3 
oo ee ees 2 eee 473, 062 457,181} - 15,881} — 3.4 
EEE) RES TS en on an ae Fe 20, 330, 485 | —1,992,649| — 8&9 
An examination of the labor supply of the same companies during 


the corresponding periods of these two years shows that in almo-i 
every instance the labor force had diminished. It is to be noted that 
the ratios of decrease in the labor force are about as large as thi 
ratios of decrease in production. Over against a decrease in output 
of 8.9 per cent there appears a decrease in the labor force of 8.8 per 
cent. The figures in detail are as follows: 






































; 
PER CENT OF DECREASE IN OUTPUT AND IN THE LABOR FORCE IN 1916 AS COMPARE! 
WITH 1915, FOR 12 COMPANIES, DURING APRIL TO AUGUST EACH YEAR. 
[Source: The Federal Trade Commission. The percentages were computed from data furnished by th: ; 
com panies. ] 
Per cent of decrease in labor force. Per cent 
sn of de- | 
1 : crease (— | 
Companies. | Average or in- 
April. | May. | June. | July. August. for5 |crease(+ a 
months. jin outpu' 4 
fe 
ee — — —_ = 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co... 2.1 7.1 12.6} 17.2 15. 6 | 10.9 | + 7 I 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Wesiern R.R. | y 
Se SU Re aa aa | 3.0 4.5 5.6 5.8| 6.4] 5.1 ~ » 
Delaware & Hudson Co................... | 11.5 12.5 10.9 9.3 | 9.7 | 10.8 | —18 TD 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co...................- i 126 17 8 14.5 1.8) 12.7) 14.0 —12.4 ¥ 
te ROSE eee ee |} 12.5 17.3 178 16.6 | 16.6 | 16.1 | +1 Vv 
Pennsylvania Coal Co.................-.. 8.1 8.1 7.6 10.3) 11.0) 8.8 — 3 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co......... Jj. .bdvibes | 15.3 16.8 14.8 16.9| 16.4 | 16.0 —15 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co........... . ee 20.8 19.7 20.6; 25.6) 20. 7 — 
Susquehanna Coal Co...................-. 12.9 15.6 16.9 16.0 15.6 | 15.4 — 7 1 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co............. | (1) (1) @) | @) 1.3 (t) —3 a | 
Scranton Coal Co....................----- PSR 8 15.5 15.0) 12.7 12.3 14.7 —} fi 
ee ee es PRE Se ane | 157] 150] 14.4] 13.2] 13.3 14.3 i , 
wate as 
a ea sales “eae imal qenllines eae 28.8 st 
hk EE * i A Bet ES Sethe peed fi 
1 Data not available. 2 Not including data for 1 company, not reported. ‘ ?p 
ot 
The figures show that only in the case of the Delaware, Lackawann: ~ st 
& Western Railroad Co. and the Delaware & Hudson Co. was the as 


rate of decrease in productivity greater than the rate of decrease .in 
the labor force. In two instances, however, the reverse was true- 
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the output of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. increased 
7 per cent, while its Jabor force diminished 10.9 per cent, and like- 
wise the output of Coxe Bros. incr vased 1.1 per cent, while its labor 
force decreased 16.1 per cent during the same period. 

Making use of figures furnished by the Federal Trade Commission 
the Department of Labor has prepared the following table showing 
the relative production in this industry during the calendar year: 
1915 and 1916: 


Anthracite coal production. 


Number of workmen employed : 1915. 1916. 
Contract miners__- ; iene ins 41, 757 39, 390 
Contract miners’ laborers oi) tei 02, O95 24, 957 
Other inside labor___~- <nubglblceb ‘ 44, 809 40, SOG 
Outside labor_---+~--~--- a 40, 230 B37, T56 

fener cate <A RE A, 2 159, 391 142, 909 
Production of coal in gross tons______---~~~ 72, 279» 944 71, 248, SO7 
Average number of days worked__________-___-_~_- 230 253 

_ Man-days worked by miners ands miners’ lahore ers 17, 067, OS7 16, 180, 803 

Man-days worked by all labor___ —_ 35, 599,300 34, 524, 266 
Output per man-day for miners and miner rs” labore rs, 

i a a — aa 4. 08 4, 20 

' Output per man-day for all labor, gross tons____----_- 2. 03 2.06 
' Per cent of increased production per man-day, 1916 

} over 1915, for miners and miners’ laborers____-~-- 2. 90 
Per cent of increased production per man- day, 1916 

over 1915, for all labor____. ~ acini 1. 40 


1e ' The figures for a number of workmen: employed are based upon 

_reports furnished by 11 railroad coal companies and 24 of the so- 

_ called independent coal companiés, which together contribute about 
90 per cent of the total output of the anthracite field. The average 

Snumber of days worked is based upon individual reports of the 

435 companies considered and the product of this average and the 

number of workmen employed gives the number of “ man-days” 

| sworked. The output per “man-day” is obtained by dividing the 

8.1 umber of gross tons produced by the number of “man-days” 

1. worked. 

: The number of employees of the 11 railroad coal companies in 
91916 was 8.8 per cent less than it was in 1915, and the total labor 
Bforce of the 24 independent companies was 19 per cent less in 1916 

: Bthan j in 1915. The whole force of labor employed in the anthracite 

_ fields was 10.3 per cent less in 1916 than in 1915. This is a greater 

» proportionate reduction than the reduction in output, which con- 


na stituted 8.9 per cent for the 12 railroad coal companies. The figures 
he show that the output for the 35 largest anthracite operators, pro- 
in ducing over 90 per cent of the entire output, was 72,279,944 gross 
— tons in 1915 and decreased to 71,248,807 gross tons in 1916, showing 
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a decrease of 1,031,137 gross tons, or 1.4 per cent as compared wit), 
that of the previous year. For the 11 railroad coal companies thi; 
decrease for the whole year constituted only 158,181 gross tons, 0: 
0.3 per cent of their 1915 output, while for the other 24 operators j: 
was 873,056 gross tons, or 7.1 per cent of their 1915 output. 

As would be expected, the loss in number of laborers was made 1) 
in part by an increase in 1916 of the number of days worked. The 
24 independent companies operated their mines 254 days in 1916, «s 
compared with 248 days in 1915, and the railroad companies oper- 
ated their collieries 246 days in 1916, while they worked only 2» 
days in 1915. The independents’ operating time was thus increase! 
2.4 per cent in 1916 and that of the railroad companies 10.3 per cent. 
Among the railroad coal companies there is a wide difference in the 
percentage of increase in number of days worked. In the case «| 
the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. there was an actual decrease }) 
days worked, that company operating in 1916 only 225 days, where:s 
in 1915 it operated 244 days. All the other companies show .: 
increase in number of days worked, ranging from 3 per cent for th) 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. to 26.1 for the Philadelphia & Reading Co.| 
& Iron Co. In spite of the heavy decrease in the labor sup): 
(8.8 per cent for the 11 railroad coal companies and 19 per cent for 
the independents), the number of “ man-days” worked in the: co! 
lieries decreased only 2.3 per cent for the railroad coal companies aii! 
18.5 per cent for the independents. 

The closest approximation to the productivity of anthracite labor 
in 1916 may be reached from a study of the output per “man-day.” 
The 11 railroad companies had an output per “man-day ” for miner- 
and miners’ laborers of 4.14 gross tons in 1916, as compared wit): 
4.12 gross tons in 1915. The 24 independent operators show an ou! 
put per “man-day” of 4.41 gross tons in 1916, as compared with 
3.95 gross tons in 1915. This indicates that there was an incre: 
in the output per “man-day” of 0.5 per cent for the 11 railroa:| 
coal companies and 12.2 per cent for the 24 independent compani:- 
these two groups representing at least 90 per cent of the total anth”: 
cite output. The corresponding figures for output for all labore s 
are not quite so favorable. The output per “man-day” for the !' 
railroad companies was 1.98 gross tons in 1916 and 2.04 gross tors 
in 1915, indicating a decrease in output per “man-day” of 2.9 per 
cent. The 24 independents, however, show a considerable increase. 
their output for 1916 being 2.17 gross tons and for 1915, 1.97 gross 
tons, an increase for 1916 over 1915 of 10.2 per cent. Four of the 
railroad coal companies had an increased output per “man-day ” 
for 1916, as compared with 1915, i. e., 7.9 per cent for the Delaware. 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 5.8 per cent for the Penn- 
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sylvania Coal Co., 7.5 per cent for the Susquehanna Coal Co., and 
° 3 for the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 

In view of the fact that the miners’ workday was shortened by 
11 per cent in all collieries on May 9, 1916, the increased output 
per man-day is all the more remarkable. It has been noted that 
there was a decrease of 2.9 per cent in the total per man-day output 
of the railroad coal companies. Seven of these companies showed a 
decrease and four an increase in per man-day output. Only in the 
case of Coxe Bros. Co. did the decrease in output per man-day reach 
the 11 per cent decrease effected in the length of the workday. 

The following figures, furnished by the coal department of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., confirm the evidence of the other data 
presented. The table shows by months in 1916 the number of miners 
and miners’ laborers employed, the average number of days worked, 
the productivity per day worked by miners, and the productivity 
per day worked by miners and miners’ laborers. 


THE DELAWARE & HUDSON CO., COAL DEPARTMENT, JAN. TO NOV. 30 (DEC. 1), 1915. 


Production 
Production) per day 
Fresh mined | perday | worked by 
production. | worked by | miners and 
miners. miners’ 
labcrers. 


| Total 

Miners | miners | Average | 

Month. em- | and days | 
ployed. | miners’ | worked. | 

laborers. 


4,461 | 9, 752 2 597, 367 | 3. 5308 2. 9527 
4,047 | , 796 21 | 595, 706 | 7. 0512 3. 1796 
4,000 | 8, 230 483, 108 ). 8337 3. 2822 
3,791 | 7,584 ( 551, 346 . 5836 | 3. 7033 
3, 684 7, 467 2 | €05, 692 . 5406 3. 603! 
3, 806 | 7, 539 ; 509, 166 ). 4865 

3, 861 7.617 539, 789 5. 5210 


3 
3 
3. : 
3, 806 7,313 ‘ 539, 332 3. 4814 | 3. 72 
3,710 6,995 20 | 507,914 - 6784 | 3 
3 


ae ne 3, 485 6,847 23 | 543, 520 5. 5293 | 
Novegeuer..........- : i 3,609 6, 967 22 | 474,856 7. 1597 





Total and average. .. } 3, 876 7,817 228 6,047, 796 }. 8434 


} 


Note.—From Jan. 1, 1915, to May 9, 1916, the working-day was 9 hours. From May 10, 1916, to date, tne 
working-day has been 8 hours. Since Sept. 22,1916, there has been a strike on atthe Greenwood colliery. 

The figures in the last two columns show for the month of May, 
which may be taken as the first eight-hour-day month, a slight 
decrease in output per day worked by miners. It will be noticed 
that there was also a decrease in the number of employees between 
April and May, and during the last eight months reported there was 
no general and continuing decrease in productivity per day worked, 
i. @., output per man-day. In fact, in the month of November, the 
productivity per day worked by miners was greater than during any 
of the preceding five months, indicating that even if the immediate 
effect of the shortening of the workday was to decrease produc- 
tivity there was apparently a tendency to come back to normal after 
a short time. 
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The bulletins of the United States Geological Survey on “ The 
Mineral Resources of the United States ” report the average co,! 
tonnage per man per day, by years, from 1890 to 1915, inclusive. 
The section of their tabular statement on this subject which pertain 
to anthracite is reprinted herewith. 








ANTHRACITE COAL PRODUCED PER MAN EMPLOYED, 1890-1915. 









[Source: U.S. Geological Survey, Mineral Resources of the United States. Coalin 1915—Part A. Py 
tion, p. 363.] 















































| , Average! Average | a | Average} Aver 
ae | — Days | tonnage | tonnage | a | — Days | tonnage! tonn:.e 
om ployed worked. |per man | per man || , loved worked. | per man | per! 
are per day.| per year. ‘a bbicieasal lacbads per } 
| 
Mh 533. 52. | 126, 000 200 1. 85 369 || 1903......... | 150, 483 206 | 2.41 | 
it | 126, 300 203 1.98 401 || 1904... 2.2... 155, $61 200 2. 35 
__ BRENSRSR 129, 000 198 2. 06 407 || 1905......... 165, 406 215 2.18 
a on 132, 944 197 2. 06 406 | efit | 162,355 195 2. 25 
ERR 131, 603 190 2. 08 395 || 1907......... | 167, 234 220 2. 33 
SER 142,917 196 2. 07 406 || 1908......... | 174,174 200 2. 39 178 
apres 148, 991 174 2. 10 365 || 1910......... 169, 497 229 2.17 198 
Tectia 149, 884 150 2. 34 351 || 1911.........| 172, 585 246 2.13 24 
te ee 145, 504 152 2.41 967.0 2989.2... 60% 174, 030 231 2. 10 
a xa enad 139, 608 173 2.5 433 || 1913......... 175, 745 257 2. 02 ) 
Ree 144, 206 16 2. 40 398 |} 1914......... 179,679 245 2. 06 505 
is wo nemek 145, 309 196 2. 37 464 || 1915......... 176, 552 230 2.19 04 
Sa ee 148, 141 116 2. 40 279 | 
t 
























An examination of these figures shows that more than once since 
1890 the tonnage per man per day has decreased from one year to thie 
next by an appreciable amount. Without any change in the working 
day the tonnage per man per day decreased from 2.35 gross tons 11 
1904 to 2.18 gross tons in 1905, again from 1908 to 1910 the tonnage 
per man per day decreased from 2.39 to 2.17 gross tons, and this 
decrease continued in 1911, 1912, and 1913, being 2.13, 2.10, and 2.02 
gross tons, respectively, in the years mentioned. 

The foregoing evidence in regard to the effect of the eight-hour 
day upon the productivity of the mines is reinforced by the testimony 
of the anthracite operators. At a recent conference with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission they testified that it was their belief that the 
efficiency of the anthracite mine worker had not been diminished. 
but on the contrary had probably been increased to a slight extent 
since the introduction of the eight-hour day. They said, however. 
that it could not be inferred from this increase in production pe: 
man day that there had been a corresponding increase in efficiency, 
because the increase in productivity per man day was very largely 
due to the fact that the miner in 1916 did his work under much more 
‘favorable conditions than in 1915. Because of the shrinkage in thie 
labor force and the unusually strong demand for coal it was necessary 
to confine operations as far as possible to the thick veins, and in gen- 
eral to work chiefly in-those veins from which the greatest amount 
of coal could be taken in the shortest possible time. 
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It is interesting to note that the total anthracite production in 
(917 is materially in excess of the production for 1916. According 
to figures furnished by the Anthracite Bureau of Information the 
production in May of this year was 6,917,525 tons, as against 5,547,899 
tons for May of last year, and the production in 1917 up to and in- 
cluding May was 30,618,056 tons, as against 27,784,690 tons for the 


same period last year. 

[In conclusion, the evidence seems to be decisive that such decrease 
in productivity as did occur during the months following the intro 
duction of the eight-hour day was due to a marked falling off in the 
number of employees and not to the shortening of the workday. 
Judging from the figures given it appears that no gain in pro 
duction would result from increasing the hours of labor in the an- 
thracite mines at the present time. If greater production is to be 
obtained it would seem that some other method than increasing th 
number of hours per day must be devised. 
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WILL PROFIT SHARING SOLVE LABOR DIFFICULTIES? 


BY BORIS EMMET, PH. D. 


The term “ profit sharing” has been extended in popular usage 


to embrace numerous gain-sharing or bonus schemes, the essential 
character of which places them outside of a correct interpretation 
of the term. Many of the schemes known as profit-sharing systems, 
although providing some remuneration supplementary to the regu- 
lar earnings of the beneficiaries, do not bear any direct relation to 
the net profits of the enterprise and can not therefore be classified 
as involving the principle of profit sharing in the proper sense of 
the term. -As a matter of fact, very few of the methods adopted 

y American employers for the purpose of augmenting the ordinary 
earnings of their employees can properly be called profit sharing as 
defined by the International Cooperative Congress,’ 

The term “ profit sharing” was defined by the International Co- 
operative Congress, held in Paris, France, 1889, as “an agreement 
freely entered into by which the employees receive a share, fixed 
in advance, of the profits.” The same congress defined the term 
“agreement” as covering “not only agreements binding in law but 
as including also cases where the agreement is only a moral obli- 
gation, provided it is honorably carried out.” The term “ profit” 
is defined as “the actual net balance or gain realized by the oper- 
ations of the undertaking.” A “share” is stated to be “a sum paid 
to the employee out of the profits,’ such share to be “ dependent 
upon the amount of the profits.” The share given to the employee 
“shall not be indeterminate”; that is, “it must not be a share which 
an employer fixes, at the end of some period, at his absolute dis- 
cretion, as distinguished from a prearranged basis.” The propor- 
tion of the total working force of a concern that must share in the 
profits in order to establish real profit-sharing conditions was stated 
to be “ not less than 75 per cent.” 

Accepting the main principles laid down by the International 
Cooperative Congress, and modifying only certain details to suit 
conditions in this country, genuine profit sharing may be redefined 
in the following language: 

Profit sharing is an agreement or understanding between an em- 
ployer and his employees under which a fixed proportion (to be 


a 


* Bulletin de la Participation aux Bénéfices, Paris, Tome XIX, 1897, pp. 220-222, cited 
by D. F. Schloss, Methods of Industrial Remuneration, London, 1898, Ch. XVII. 
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definitely determined in advance) of the earnings of an enterprise 
is distributed to at least one-third of the total number employed. 

The formulated definition, although comprehensive, is more elastic 
than that of the Cooperative Congress. It excludes from the 
category of profit sharing all schemes usually associated with the 
various phases of scientific management under which bonuses base] 
on individual efficiency are paid. While it eliminates from consid- 
eration actual profit-sharing schemes the benefits of which are lim- 
ited to a selected few of the better-paid executive or supervisory 
employees, it is not so exacting in this respect as the definition of 
the International Cooperative Congress. 

Reformers and students of industrial problems, as well as em- 
ployers, have frequently turned to profit sharing as holding out the 
hope of bringing about the longed-for industrial peace between 
capital and labor. President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard has voice: 
this hope in a series of addresses." 

In December, 1916, the Bureau of Labor Statistics published a bul- 
letin showing the extent and nature of profit-sharing plans in the 
United States.2, The principal data of the present article are shown 
in that report. The precise nature of the report may be inferre: 
from the fact that in the course of its preparation all profit-sharing 
plants known to be in existence were visited for the purpose of ex- 
amining carefully the nature of the schemes in operation, their objects, 
and the results achieved. Special emphasis was laid upon: (1) 
the extent of the application of the profit-sharing principle in Ameri- 
can trade and industry; (2) the nature of existing plans as regards 
(a) factors determining proportion of profits to be distributed as 
well as the basis for their apportionment among the beneficiaries, and 
(6) conditions under which employees are allowed to participate: 
(3) the occupations or kinds of employment of the participating 
employees; (4) amount of benefits accruing to the profit sharers: 
(5) cost of the plans to the employers; and (6) results upon relations 
between capital and labor and the efficiency and stability of the 
working force. 

This study reveals the fact that at the time of the investigation 
there were in operation in the United States 60 genuine profit-sharing 
plans. The number of employees coming under profit-sharing plans 
did not exceed 30,000—an insignificantly small group when compare:! 
with the total wage-earning population of the country. 

The existing profit-sharing’ plans, are of comparatively recent 
origin, only seven of them, or about one-ninth, having been estab- 





1 Eliot, Charles W., “ Profit sharing,” in Profit Sharing and Scientific Management. 
Four addresses. Boston, Efficiency Society of New England, 1914, pp. 3-9. 

? Profit Sharing in the United States, Bulletin 208 of the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 
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lished prior to 1900. Twenty-nine, or almost one-half, have been 
established since 1911. Over two-thirds have been in operation less 
than 10 years. Twenty-one, or about one-third of all, were put into 
effect in 1914, 1915, and 1916. Over three-fifths of the profit-sharing 
establishments are located in three States—Massachusetts, New York, 
and Ohio—and more than one-half of these are in the North Atlantic 
section of the country. 

The size of the 38 profit-sharing establishments studied, as indi- 
cated by the average number employed during a representative 
period, reveals the fact that 27, or 71 per cent of those studied, 
employed less than 300 pecple each, and that only 5, or slightly over 
13 per cent, averaged more than 1,000. Of the 37 establishments re- 
porting the proportion of the total employed who participated in the 
distributed profits, 19, or 51.4 per cent, reported 80 per cent and over 
participating ; 13, or 35.1 per cent, reported 60 and under 80 per cent 
participating ; 4, or 10.8 per cent, 40 and under 60 per cent; and only 
1 reported 20 and under 40 per cent of all the employees sharing in 
the profits. 

The benefits accruing to the participating employees as a result 
of the operation of the profit-sharing plans during one representative 
distribution period, in terms of a percentage of the regular earnings 
of participants, are shown in the following table: 


PER CENT OF REGULAR EARNINGS RECEIVED AS SHARE OF PROFITS IN 34 PROFIT- 
SHARING ESTABLISHMENTS. 


[Source: Bulletin 208 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 19.] 





Number | | Number 

Classified per cent of earnings received as | of estab- || Classified per cent of earnings received as | of estab- 
share of profits. lish- || share of profits. | lish- 
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20 and under 30 
30 and under 40 
| 40 and under 50 
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Under almost one-third of the plans the profit sharing was less 
than 6 per cent of the regular earnings of the participants. Slightly 
over one-third of the establishments paid amounts over and above 
earnings varying from 6 to 10 per cent of the earnings. In the re- 
maining third of the establishments the profit-sharing distribution 
amounted to 10 per cent or more. Of the latter, five establishments 
paid 20 per cent or more. 

Three main reasons may be presented as accounting for the rela- 
tively low profit-sharing distribution under the plans. They are: 
(1) the small proportions of their net profits that employers are 1eady 
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to share; (2) the rather large numbers of beneficiaries; and (3) the 
method used in some of the plans in determining the relative interests 
of employer and employees in the divisible fund. The last-mep- 
tioned reason is the least apparent and needs a brief explanation. I) 
the plans under which the method of distribution accounts for the low 
profiting-sharing distribution it is usually provided that the jet 
profits set aside for distribution are to be apportioned between e)- 
ployer and employees “in proportion to their respective interests.” 
The employer, who is the formulator of the scheme, usually asstnies 
that his interest in the divisible fund is represented by the amount 
of his capital, while that of the employees can best be measured |)y 
the labor pay roll. Aside from the fact that this assumption is un- 
sound—the earning power of capital rather than its amount bei): 
more analogous, if at ali comparable, to the labor pay roll—t' is 
method of determination of relative interests results in a distributi:n 
of the fund in a ratio of at least three to one in favor of capital, for 
the reason that the annual cost of labor seldom exceeds one-fourth of 
the amount of capital invested. That the method of determining the 
relative interests of the participants is largely responsible for thie 
low dividends paid may still more clearly be seen from the fact that 
the only profit-sharing establishment in the United States (mod- 
erately successful) that has been making a considerable profit-shar- 
ing distribution (an average of 85 per cent for the period 1907 to 
1916) used the earning power of capital rather than its amount to 
represent the employers’ proportion. As a result of that, distributions 
were made-at the ratio of about three to one in favor of labor. A 
computation based upon actual figures shows that had the usually 
prevailing notion of relative interests been applied in this establish- 
ment the distribution ratio would have been quite different, viz., 
five to one in favor of capital. 

From a study based upon the facts and figures found in the recent 
report of the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, supplemented |), 
personal observations, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

(1) If labor difficulties are to be solved through considerable 
augmentations of the incomes of the employees, profit sharing, up 
to the present time, has done practically nothing. No one at al! 
familiar with the nature of the present-day wage conflicts can pos- 
sibly venture the opinion that even an all-round wage increase of 
10 per cent will contribute materially toward the establishment of 
industrial peace and the creation of a general harmony of interests. 

(2) If industrial peace is to be brought about by a better under- 
standing between employer and employee and the development of 
mutual confidence based upon some degree of democratization 0! 
industry, profit sharing, as practiced to-day, offers little hope. 
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Profit-sharing employers are just as keen as nonprofit-sharing em- 
ployers about the right to “hire and fire” and to run their business 
regardless of the opinions of their employees. Trade-unionism and 
collective bargaining are no more popular in profit-sharing estab- 
lishments than elsewhere. In fact, no profit-sharing firm is known 
io have in operation any system of collective bargaining or of defi- 
yitely established friendly relations with trade-unions In this 
connection it may be of interest to observe that one of the oldest, 
most widely known, and most successful profit-sharing employers 
specifically excludes from the benefits of his scheme certain groups of 
his employees who through unionization have raised their rates of 
wages “ to an unusually high point,” on the theory (taught him by ex- 
perience) that “good union men are, as a rule, poor cooperators.” 
Instead of engendering good will, profit sharing, on account of its 
arbitrary character, under which employers unconditionally reserve 
to themselves the privilege to discontinue or modify the entire ar- 
rangement, may breed suspicion and discontent. 

Although in general agreeing that their plans have greatly 
inproved their relations with the employees and contributed consid- 
erably to the stabilization of their working force, profit-sharing 
employers disagree greatly as to the results achieved with reference 
to increasing the individual or collective efficiency of the participat- 
ing employees. In all, only three out of 60 stated definitely that this 
has been the result. All of these have paid unusually high profit- 
sharing dividends to their employees in the past. 

With the exception of profit-sharing employers, neither employer 
nor employees have as a rule any confidence in profit sharing. ‘This 
fact is brought out in the following discussion. As far as the em- 
ployees have given expression to their opinions, they have put them- 
selves on record as opposed to it.t. This attitude of employees toward 
such schemes is usually explained by the fact that, in the opinion of 
their leaders, profit-sharing plans have an inevitable tendency to ob- 
struct the development of unionism and collective bargaining. Labor 
leaders state that these schemes make increased earnings uncertain. 
contingent wholly upon employers’ profits, and payable only at their 
option. An informant belonging to the labor camp explained his 
opposition to profit sharing on the ground that “there is no sense 
in playing a game the rules and regulations of which are framed 
without the consent of one of the principal parties concerned, such 
rules, furthermore, being subject to change at any time without 
common consent.” Here, of course, reference is had to the fact that 
all such plans reserve to the employer the right to abandon or 





‘For opinions of representative labor men see Profit Sharing by American Employers, 


report issued in 1916 by the Welfare Department of the National Civic Federation, pp. 
233-243, 
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modify the provisions of the arrangement at will. “ Workmen,” he 
said, “ prefer unqualified increases in wages to a problematical share 
in the employers’ enterprises, in the management of which they have 
no influence.” Employees, furthermore, are dissatisfied with profit 
sharing because under only one of the plans in existence are they 
granted the privilege of inspecting the books of the employer jy, 
order to convince themselves that the share due them has been dis- 
tributed. Suspicion is further augmented because under a majoriiy 
of the plans the prospective beneficiaries are not even given an ink: 
ling as to the specific proportion of the profits that their employers 
are willing to share. What is there, then, employees repeatedly say, 
to prevent an unscrupulous employer from juggling his profit-ani 
loss account in order to avoid the payment of the promised benetiis/ 

The profit-sharing field is rather unique in the sense that under its 
arrangements additional duties carry with them no new rights. 
Under most of such schemes the employees are constantly reminde( 
of the fact that they are no longer mere employees; that they are 
partners in the business, and are therefore expected to conduct them- 
selves as such—to avoid any moves or acts, such as requests for 
better conditions and higher wages, that will inconvenience the busi- 
ness. These new duties, however, involve no established rights to 
benefits, for each of the schemes specifically reserves to the employer 
the right to (1) determine who shall participate and under what 
conditions, (2) to “hire and fire” at pleasure, and (3) to discon- 
tinue or modify the entire arrangement without notice or consent of 
the employees. Legally, shares and profits thus become mere gratti- 
ties which the employer may or may not dispense.’ 

That profi€ sharing is not popular with employers may readily be 
inferred from the little headway that such wage schemes have mace 
in the United States as well as from the very small number of 
employees working under profit-sharing conditions. As a rule, 
employers have but little faith in profit sharing, because they can 
not see how distributions made upon any other basis than that of 
individual efficiency can possibly contribute to the augmentation of 
their profits. Most of the plans in existence owe their origin to the 
fact that employers wished to secure a more stable and dependable 
labor force in order to increase profits. 

Considered as a direct stimulus to efficiency, real profit sharing cau 
not possibly succeed, because under it individual shares bear no 
direct relation to anything but the earnings of the business. Again, 
some employers feel that from a strictly equitable viewpoint em- 
ployees admitted to participation in the profits are morally bound 
to be willing to share in the losses of the business. Unfortunately, 





1 For a detailed discussion of the legal status of profit sharing, see Bulletin 208 of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, p. 6. 
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aside from the fact that ordinary workers do not earn enough to 
maintain a satisfactory standard of living,’ much less to assist 
employers in meeting business losses, one may doubt the wisdom or 
the desirability of asking them to share in the losses of a business in 
the management of which they have no part. 

The degree of effectiveness of these schemes depends directly upon 
the relative benefits accruing to the participants. For reasons speci- 
fied elsewhere these benefits have been rather small, equivalent in 
many instances to less than what ordinarily grateful employers in 
thousands of establishments are in the habit of distributing as Christ- 
mas gifts in the form of cash bonuses, “ gold pieces,” and turkeys. 
No matter how large or small the distributed shares may be, the 
one-sidedness of the arrangement and its absolute control by the 
employer make the participants feel suspicious that they do not get 
all that they are entitled to. For entirely different reasons this dis- 
satisfaction and lack of confidence in the value of the scheme appear 
also in the mind of the employer. Somehow or other he can not 
help feeling that from the point of view of greater profits more sat- 
isfactory results could be obtained with less pretense and annoyance 
through improvements in working conditions and increases in wages 
based upon the payment of bonuses for individual efficiency. 

What, then, are the reasons for the existence of profit-sharing 
schemes, few though they be? In answer to this query the following 
are suggested : 

(1) The advertising value of the schemes, the very name of which appeals 
to the popular mind; 

(2) The nature of some business organizations under which it is rather 
difficult to correlate directly individual efficiency with its corresponding 
reward ; 

(3) The momentum of some of the older plans which makes profit sharing 
a sort of tradition; 

(4) The belief of some employers that through the introduction of profit 
sharing the necessity of granting increases in wages may be obviated or 
temporarily halted ; 

(5) The effect of the schemes upon the labor turnover. Profit sharing, 
particularly in the establishments where the business is prospering and 
where distributions are made at regular intervals, does seem to have some 
beneficial influence upon the stability of the working organization. One 
profit-sharing employer who made a very careful study of the effects of his 
plan, describes this effect as follows: “ It [profit sharing] works precisely like 
an increase in wages, but is more valuable because the employee, in order to 
receive his share, has to wait till the end of the distribution period, a fact 
that makes him hesitate before quitting, which would naturally involve the 
forfeiting of his share in the profits.” 


An examination of the causes specified by employers as having 
been responsible for the discontinuance of the profit-sharing plans 


1 See Conditions of Labor in American Industries, by W. Jett Lauck and Edgar Syden- 
Stricker, New York, 1917, pp. 357-363. 
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that they are known to have had in operation reveals the interesting 
fact that many of the plans were abandoned because the new order 
of things very frequently failed to appeal to the prospective bene- 
ficiaries, who preferred the certainty of ordinary increases in wages 
to the uncertainty of the profits at the end of the distribution period. 
Demands on the part of the new partners for increased wages usually 
appeared unreasonable and unfair to the employer, who quickly 
decided to abandon the scheme. One student of this question has 
summarized the nature of profit sharing in its bearing upon this 
conflict of opinion as follows: 


It is obvious that if profit sharing is based upon favor, the so-called divi- 
sions of profits are nothing more nor less than Christmas presents or other 
periodical gifts, and therefore can not be considered as a serious economic 
factor. 

If profit sharing is predicated upon the mutual rights and obligations arising 
out of the relation of employer and employee, or if it is based upon some equit:- 
ble right or obligation flowing out of that relation, it is then permitted to ask xt 
what point in that relation, or under what circumstances, does the right to de- 
mand an increased wage cease and the right * * * to demand a share of 
profits begin? 

Unless there is some method of general application by which that point may 
be established, it comes down to this, that the employer—-and he alone—cun 
say when, to what extent, and under what circumstances the employee shill 
be permitted to exercise his supposed right—an arrangement which not only 
makes the employer the umpire but permits him to change the rules in the 
middle of the game.’ 


One can not but feel that the illogical character of profit shar- 
ing, as outlined briefly throughout this article as well as by tlie 
author quoted, presents one of the reasons why genuine profit sharing 
plays such a negligible role in the wage systems of advanced indus- 
trial countries. The effectiveness of any economic arrangement does 
not necessarily depend, of course, upon its power to appeal to logi- 
cians or jurists. Profit sharing has failed to become of any consv- 
quence among systems of supplementary payment for the simple re:- 
son that it does not appeal to the instinct of economic self-interest of 
capital or labor, and because its tendency to increase efficiency ani 
profits, on the one hand, or to appreciably augment the earnings of 
the employees, on the other, has been very limited. 





1 Profit Sharing by American Employers, report issued by Welfare Department of the 
National Civic Federation, pp. 258—259, article by Francis X. Butler. 
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CHANGES IN RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


teports of retail prices of food collected by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for July 15, 1914, a date immediately preceding the out- 
break of the European war, and for subsequent dates, show the move- 
ment of prices as affected by the war. 

Flour made the greatest jump, the price being two and one-half 
times aS much in June, 1917, as in July, 1914, and at this height 
the price was less than in May, when it was nearly two and three- 
fourth times the price at the outbreak of the war. In June, 1917, 
potatoes were more than two and one-quarter times as much as they 
were in July, 1914. Lard was 82 per cent higher, sugar was 79 per 
cent higher, but like flour was lower in June than in May. Corn 
meal was 77 per cent higher, bacon 56 per cent, and bread 55 per 
cent. 

In July, 1915, all but five of the articles listed were lower than at 
the outbreak of the war. By July, 1916, all articles, excepting milk 
and potatoes had advanced, and at the beginning of 1917, even these 
two articles had gone up. 

In the last month, from May 15 to June 15, three articles declined 
in price—-hens 2 per cent, flour 8 per cent, and sugar 7 per cent. 

The foilowing table gives the average retail price of 18 articles 
of food. The retail prices of 9 other articles have been reported to 
the bureau only since January, 1915, and hence can not be included 
in this table. 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF FOOD IN THE UNITED 
STATES, JULY 15, 1914, 1915, AND 1916, AND EACH MONTH, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1917. 


July. 1917 























Article. | Unit. er | ees 
| 

| | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June. 
—_ | i | 

| | | | } 
Sirloin steak. ............ Pound. ...'$0. 270 $0. 265 $0. 287 's0. 276 |$0.287 |$0.295 $0.317 $0.322 $0.328 
OUI BRE, oc cccccdccuctlea. Gis. . 245 . 240 . 260 .247 | .260 . 267 . 289 . 206 . 301 
Se I ok cc diccdelels eas ob. .208| .206| .220) .216| .225| .233| .252/ .257 . 261 
i= - ” Seep ea | ae 175} .167} .170| .174| .186| .193]| .212| .218 . 222 
PU oon cicccce cae as bes .127| .123] .132] .132| .141 | .146] .161/| .166 .170 
Pork GGUS. 5... ..0.-.200'-0- Ps oi os | 211 | .234| .236/ .261/] .27 .306 | .306 . 309 
ME acs oka ccedpdices a | .273| .270] .200} .296| .307] .333] .382! .416 . 425 
as chtk sc scedeii' ced ae .279 | .265] .323| .306| .318] .338] .365 | .388 391 
ES SE RE ee “ae 1541 .145] .208] .214| .219] .238] .264/| .278 . 280 
| a 8 A a ie... | .219| .208} .241] .255| .267| .276]| .200| .293 . 288 
ee Dozen.....| .300|} .278| .319| .544 | .506/] .349|] .386 | .398 . 409 
DN UNiin as ccddineevedia Pound....| .343| .343| .355| .453 .469| .461] .508| .465 . 469 
BE EN eo cinco bhe Quart..... | .088| .087/ .088] .099 .100] .100}] .102)| .105 . 106 
= Rega 16-0z. loaf!| .055| .063] .062] .070 > .071| .072| .075 | .085 085 
WEARER. cceweccecek -bbl. bag.| .787 | 1.003 | .927 | 1.369 1.369 | 1.401 | 1.649 | 2.134) 1.973 
COU odibbcscccee 20und....| .031 . 033 . 033 . 040 041 . 041 .047 .054 . 055 
i; si(«‘s‘ EGS Peck...... .405 | .223] .352] .587| .761| .778| .887)| .919 . 960 
tn des cuss ctccced Pound....|/ .052| .070| .087] .080 .081 | .087/| .096  .100 . 093 

j 











116 ounces, weight of dough. 
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CHANGES IN WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics show that the 
wholesale prices of many commodities have more than doubled in the 
United States since the outbreak of the European war. This is par- 
ticularly true of grains and metals, immense quantities of which have 
been sent abroad. As compared with the prices prevailing in July, 
1914, the month immediately preceding the opening of hostilities, 
wheat and flour in the Minneapolis market had increased in June, 
1917, more than 200 per cent; corn in Chicago had increased more 
than 140 per cent; corn meal in New York had increased more than 
170 per cent; and good to choice potatoes in Chicago had increased 
more than 140 per cent. Other articles showing large increases were 
wool (Ohio, fine fleece, scoured), 134.6 per cent; worsted yarn (232s, 
crossbred stock), 138.5 per cent; bituminous coal (run of mine at 
Cincinnati), 172.7 per cent; electrolytic copper, 142.5 per cent; pig 
lead, 194.9 per cent; pig tin, 102.6 per cent; Bessemer pig iron, 267.1 
per cent; and steel billets, 419.7 per cent. 

A comparison of wholesale prices of important commodities in 
representative markets since July, 1914, is contained in the two 
tables which follow. The average money prices for the specified 
months are shown in the first table. The relative prices in the second 
table are based on the actual prices, the prices for July, 1914, being 
taken as 100. 


WHOLESALE PRICES, JULY, 1915 AND 1916, AND JANUARY TO JUNE, 1917, COMPARED 
WITH JULY, 1915. 


Actual average monthly prices. 







































| 
July. | 1917 
| 
Article. Unit. |——_——_- : 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May. | June 
i | | j | 
| 
Cattle, good to choice steers. 1001bs. .| $9. 219, $9. 213) $9. 985'$10. 530,$11. 131/$11. 869 $12. 310 $12. 475 $12. 550 
Beef, fresh, native steers. ..| Lb...... -135| 132) 141) 138) 141) 149 160, . 162 
Beef, salt, mess............ Bbl..... 17. 250) 17. 500) 18. 250) 23. 250) 23. 250; 24.313; 26. 250) 29.600 30. 500 
Hogs, heavy..........-.... 100 Ibs. .| 8.769, 7.281) 9.825) 10. 955| 12.575) 14.794) 15.795] 16.088, 15. 7006 
Bacon, short clear sides....; Lb...... -141;_ 111) _ =—.157) S165) ik ° , 242). 242 
Pork, salt, mess............ Bbl..... 23.625) 18. 500) 27. 167) 32. 250; 35. 438} 39 41. 450) 41. 500 
Lard, prime contract....... a "102; .081/  .131| . 161 “ : 1925] 212 
Wheat, No. 1 northern..... ae... .897| 1.390! 1.170} 1.917 1.984) 2.381) 2.981) 2.694 
Flour, Standard patent. .... Bbi..... 4.594) 7.031) 6.100) 9.215 9. 631| 11.619] 14.880 13 894 
Corn, No. 2, mixed......... Bu...... .710| .783 .808) +. 982 1.123) 1.397) 1.625) 1.716 
Meal, fine yellow....... 100 Ibs..| 1.425] 1.725, 1.900 2.650 2.750) 3.100) 3.700) 3.900 
Potatoes, white. ........... >) 1.206; .444 .863) 1.795 2.275; 2.669) 2.705) 2.950 
Sugar, granulated.......... E.2.... 042} .058 .075| .066 : 079.075 
Hides, packers’............ nee 194} .258) 270). 335 ? .315,  . 330 
Cotton, upland, middling..| Lb...... .131 092, . 130) 176 186 208) =. 255 
Cotton yarn, carded, 10/1...) Lb...... . 215 160, .253 340 31 3 -365) 375 
Wool, fine fleece, scoured...) Lb...... oo 652, .761) 1.000 1.130) 1. 1.304, 1.348 
Worsted yarn, 2-32s........| Lb...... ' $50 1.100 1.250 1.270| 1. 1.400 1.550 
Coal, bituminous........... 2,000Ibs.| 2.200 2.200 2.200 4.500 5. 5.000, 5. 6.000, 6. 000 
Copper electrolytic. Lb...... .134) .199 .265 .295 «. . 363) 3 310.325 
Piglead................-.-. Tie. - 039 069.075 095 .004) 1099). 115 
BI ihn oo aktbocepdcdk ae .311| 391) .389 = 430, 4 515.543) 585). 630 
Pig iron, Bessemer......... 2,240 Ibs.| 14.900 14 21.950 35.950, 35.950! 37.700! 42.200) 45.150, 54. 700 
Steel billets................ 2,240 Ibs.| 19.000 21.380, 41.000 63.000 65.000) 66.250) 73. 750) 86.000, 98. 750 
as PRESET Me Db.....4 | .60n 113) .098 .099 .109 .108 .095 096 
etroleum, crude.......... | Bbl..... 1.7 1380 2. 600 2. 850) 3.050 3. 050) 3. 3.100) 3.100 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, JULY, 1915 AND 1916, AND JANUARY TO JUNE, 1917, COMPARED 
WITH JULY, 1914—Concluded. 


Relative prices. 






































July. | 1917. 
Article. > -t4-7 (eae 

1914 | 1915 | 1916 | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May. | June, 

a |e = - 
Cattle, good to choice steers........... 100.0 | 99.9 | 108.3 | 114.2 | 120.7 | 128.7 | 133.5 | 135.3 | 136.1 
Beef, fresh, native steers .............| 100.0 | 97.4 | 104.7 | 101.9 | 104.7 | 110.4 | 118.5 | 118.5] 119.6 
i fi os decuedscavecceceas 100.0 | 101.4 | 105.8 | 134.8 | 134.8 | 140.9 | 152.2] 171.6] 176.8 
i hie titins dhdasscdessiededs 100.0 | 83.0 | 112.0 | 124.9 | 143.4 | 168.7 | 180.1 | 183.5] 179.1 
Bacon, short clear sides .............. 100.0 | 78.8 | 111.3 | 117.3 | 124.3 | 139.3 | 154.8 | 171.8 171 8 
ek 2 ee —— Te 100.0 78.3 | 115.0 | 136.5 | 140.7 | 150.0 | 165.1 75.4 175.7 
Lard, prime contract ................- 100.0 | 79.1 | 128.3 | 157.1 | 168.4 | 195.4 | 208.3 | 2200] 207.2 
Wheat, No. l northern ............... 100.0 | 155.0 | 130.5 | 213.6 | 201.5 | 221.2 | 265.5 | 332.2 300.2 
Flour, standard patent ..............- 100.0 | 153.1 | 132.8 | 200.6 | 197.4 | 209.7 | 252.9 | 332.9 302.4 
Corn, IeGiim, MEAMOG. ......4.22.% ues 100.0 | 110.2 | 113.7 | 138.2 | 143.1 | 158.2 | 196.7 | 228.8 | 241.6 
Meal, fine yellow ................. 100.0 | 121.1 | 133.3 | 186.0 | 193.0 | 193.0 | 217.5 | 259.6 | 273.7 
ke Se 100.0} 36.8} 71.5 | 148.8 | 204.7 | 188.6 | 221.2 | 224.2| 244.5 
eS Ee ae 100.0 | 138.6 | 178.6 | 157.6 | 163.3 168.1 | 194.0 | 189.0] 179.5 
CN eee 100.0 | 132.9 | 139.3 172.9 | 163.8 | 157.4 | 157.4 | 162.5 | 170.3 
Cotton, upland, middling ............ 100.0} 70.1] 99.3 | 134.3 | 124.2 | 141.6 | 154.8] 158.1] 193.8 
Cotton yarn, carded, 10/1 ...........-. 100.0 | 74.4 }117.4 158.1 | 148.8 | 144.2 | 167.4 | 169.8 | 174.4 
Wool, fine fleece, scoured ...........-.. 100.0 | 113.5 | 132.4 | 174.1 | 189.2 | 196.8 | 200.6 | 227.0 | 234.6 
Worsted yarn, 2-32s...... ee Pee 100.0 | 130.8 | 169.2 | 192.3 | 192.3 | 195.4 | 200.0 | 215.4 238.5 
er eee ee 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 204.5 | 227.3 | 227.3 | 227.3 | 272.7 | 272.7 
Coogee enerety tic et kpenetntee seas’ 100.0 | 148.4 | 197.8 | 220.1 | 246.3 | 270.5 | 253.7 | 231.3 | 242.5 
oo ee eee ere one 100.0 | 147.4 | 175.6 | 192.3 | 217.9 | 243.6 | 239.7 | 253.3 | 294.9 
EES eee taéedwaes 100.0 | 125.7 | 125.0 | 138.3 | 157.6 | 165.6 | 174.4 | 188.1 202.6 
yt, ¥en ee 100.0 | 100.3 | 147.3 | 241.3 | 241.3 | 253.0 | 283.2 | 303.0) 367.1 
Ns i ic ab aniheg aediee shia 100.0 | 112.5 | 215.8 | 331.6 | 342.1 | 348.7 | 388.2 | 452.6 | 519.7 
INGE. dug bec dhcsdeccscedcevkowt | 100.0 | 435.6 | 222.8 | 193.1 | 195.6 | 215.4 | 212.9 | 188.1 | 190.7 
CS a ee | 100.0 | 77.1 | 148.6 | 162.9 | 174.3 | 174.3 | 174.3 | 177.1 177.1 
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CONDITIONS OF TRADE IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 


REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY EMPANELED IN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT Coury 
FOR THE NORTHERN DIstTRICT OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO AT THE JUNE Tera. 
A. D. 1917, As TO CoNDITIONS OF TRADE IN Foop Propwucts.* 


The grand jurors, owing to the brevity of the term of court for 
which they are empowered to act and the country-wide extent of the 
conditions disclosed, have been unable to make that thorough ex- 
amination which would warrant presenting indictments against indi- 
viduals responsible for the present trade conditions in certain lines, 
but, enough evidence appearing to show in outline what those condi- 
tions are and what are the systems of transacting business under 
which they are produced, the jurors feel that they should at least 
make a report to the court upon what they have found, 


CANNED GOODS. 


These goods are not classed as perishable and do not require col! 
storage. Canners of vegetables usually dispose of their product 
by future sales before the vegetables are grown or canning operations 
begin. The goods get to the consumer through brokers, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and retailers. The canners, brokers, wholesalers, and jobbers 
have associations, which select committees whose function is to meet 
together at intervals. The canners, wholesalers, and jobbers have 
devised some means for insuring complete cooperation among them- 
selves, which results in keeping the canner from dealing direct}) 
with the consumer or with the retailer. Wholesalers and jobbers 
will not buy from canners in most cases otherwise than throug! 
brokers. If retailers attempt to resist the combination by purchasing 
directly from the canner, they find it difficult or impossible to do any 
further business with the wholesalers or jobbers as to other groceries. 

This situation compels the consumer to pay the expense of main- 
taining these middlemen, and in times like the present, when an un- 
usual demand for food products exists and is likely to continue, these 
middlemen exert the power that inheres in this system to extort 
unconscionable profits from consumers, with no proportionate benefit 
to those who furnish the principal service, to wit, the farmers, 
canners, and such retailers as are satisfied with a reasonable profit 
above the cost. 


1From the Congressional Record, July 6, 1917, pp. 5188, 5189. 
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To illustrate the foregoing we cite the increase of the price of 
canned tomatoes and corn in passing through the hands of these 
middlemen during the past year: 

Canned tomatoes were sold by the canners in the spring of 1916 
through brokers for future delivery to wholesalers and jobbers at 
9) cents per dozen cans. These same tomatoes are being sold to-day 
hy wholesalers and jobbers to retailers at $2.25 and more per dozen, 
and consumers are now getting one can for 25 cents instead of the 
two or three cans they got for that sum prior to this season. Cans 
and labels, being furnished by the canners, do not enter into this 
increase in cost in the hands of the middlemen. 

Canned corn, which was sold in 1916 by the canner to the whole- 
saler and jobber at 65 cents per dozen, is selling to the retailer at 
$1.75 per dozen, and the consumer is paying a proportionately high 
price. 

In view of this situation in the canned-goods trade and of the 
existence of similar conditions in the trade in other food products 
and necessaries we urge the passage of laws to eliminate these condi- 
tions and to reduce prices to a normal basis as soon as possible. 

Furthermore, in consequence of these conditions, brokers, whole- 
salers, and jobbers are in a position to, and many of them do, hoard 
up, speculate in, and demand excessive prices for, these commodities; 
and no doubt they are in the same position with reference to many 
of the other necessaries of life handled by them. 


BUTTER. 


Because Elgin was at one time a creamery center the people of the 
United States continue to follow prices quoted as “ Elgin” prices, 
although very little butter is now made or legitimately traded in 
there. It seems that a few traders and dealers, most of whom are 
Chicago traders, take advantage of this situation to go to Elgin 
once a week and make a few trades on the Elgin Board of Trade, 
end thus establish a price for butter for those who follow Elgin quo- 
tations throughout the country. The “board” opens at 11.45 and 
closes at 12 noon on Saturday of each week. Practically all of the 
trades made on the “ board” are made by these Chicago dealers who 
go to Elgin to attend this 15-minute session. It is a question whether 
the Elgin “ board ” is a real bona fide market for the purchase and 
sale of butter, it appearing that it is merely a place where a few 
trades are made as a basis for Elgin quotations by men who are in 
most cases Chicago traders, who could make those sales in Chicago 
without taking the trouble to go to Elgin if their only motive is to 
buy and sell butter. 
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As shown by the minutes of the 24 meetings of the Elgin board 
from January 6 to June 16, 1917, an average of four traders made ay 
average of less than two trades a week affecting an average of 51 
tubs of butter sold each week. As against these 51 tubs a week han- 
dled on the board at Elgin, it appears that during the same perio: 
an average of 53,000 tubs have been handled each week in Chicago. 


COLD STORAGE, 


It has been the practice of cold-storage warehouse companies ty 
lend large amounts of money on perishable food products, such as 
butter, eggs, poultry, etc., that go into their cold-storage warehouses. 

This practice leads to speculation by other than legitimate deal- 
ers, and tends to increase the cost to the consumer. It is the opinion 
of this grand jury that some legislation should be passed prohibiting 
this practice, and also prohibiting the cold-storage warehouses from, 
borrowing money on their own warehouse receipts on which they 
themselves have already made loans. 

For the purpose of making public the amounts of food products i 
cold storage it is our opinion that legislation should be passed 1 
quiring all cold-storage warehouse companies to make reports under 
oath to the proper governmental department at specified times, set- 
ting forth in detail all food products held in storage by them, ani 
whenever required to do so to furnish the names of those for whom 
such products are being held. 

And further, that the period during which food products may be 
held in storage should be limited to a reasonable specified time to 
prevent the carrying of such products from one season to another, 
which practice has a tendency to limit the supply and increase the 
price »¢ certain times of the year. 

In addition to the reports to the Government from cold-storage 
warehouses, reports should be required under oath from all persons 
making use of railroad cars for storage purposes; that is to say, 
holding of products on the track after a reasonable time for un- 
loading. 

Many retail dealers in selling food products to the consumer often 
continue to charge high prices after wholesale prices have droppe‘, 
thereby securing illegitimate and unfair profits. It is our opinion 
that some method of publishing the wholesale price of food products 
should be instituted so that the housewife may be informed of the 
value of foods and will know when she is being charged extortionate 
prices out of line with the price which the retailer is paying the 
wholesaler. 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN FOOD PRODUCTS. 

Some wholesalers and jobbers in food products urge retailers to 

advance prices to the consumer—advising them to put on higher 
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prices, which gives the wholesaler a basis for charging higher prices 
to the retailer. To illustrate, one of the largest wholesale dealers in 
Chicago sent out a circular to its salesmen containing the following 
paragraphs : 

Our customers, in particular, have very unusual profits within their grasp at 
this moment. ‘“ Will they throw them away or tuck them away?” 

Jobbers are affected; they are financially interested. They urge that the 
greatest haul yet made by the retail grocery world be converted into tangible 
assets. Wholesale houses are not legally appointed custodians or guardians 
for anybody, but they do have an interest at this time, one that is definable 
and that must be apparent to all. 

Of what earthly use are “futures” if the benefits are wantonly wasted? 

No man ever got very far on the road to competency who was a wise buyer 
put a spineless seller. 

Will the grocer who has long lamented the scantiness of his profits let up 
now long enough to bring in the heaping basket left on his doorstep? 

Our representatives should make themselves heard at once on this readjust- 
ing of retail prices. 


, 


Another sent out a circular from which we quote as follows: 

Raise your prices now on everything we have advised you will advance. The 
goods are worth more money now than they are bringing. As soon as our 
prices advance, yours must. We are giving you the benefit of our purchases to 
give you the extra profit. You can get the extra price this week as well as 
next. 

Practices of this kind indicate the necessity of legislation which 
will absolutely put a stop to the exploitation of war conditions to 
raise prices to the consumer for the benefit of the few who are han- 
dling food products. 

Cuaries M. GorcGenson, 
Foreman. 

Indorsed: Filed July 2, 1917, at — o’clock —m. T. C. MacMillan, 

clerk. 


In tHe Unirep Srares Distrricr Courr ror NorTHerRN District oF 
Inu1Nors, Eastern Divisi0n. 


I, T. C. MacMillan, clerk of the District Court of the United 
States of America for the northern district of Illinois, do hereby 
certify the above and foregoing to be a true and correct copy of the 
report of the grand jury to the court as to conditions of trade in food 
products as same appears from the original filed in said court on the 
2d day of July, A. D. 1917, and now remaining in my custody and 
control. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of said court at my office in Chicago, in said district, this 2d day 
of July, A. D. 1917. 

[ SEAL. | T. C. MacMitnan, 

Clerk. 
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PROFITS IN FOOD IN CANADA. 


That two firms in Canada have been taking excessive profits jp 
bacon and eggs, the “margins” running into millions of dollars, is 
disclosed in a report just submitted to the Canadian Government |)y 


W. F. O'Connor, the cost-of-living commissioner. The following 


account is taken from the Christian’ Science Monitor of July 14, 
1917: 


The reports state that Flavelles (Ltd.) took a margin of 5.05 cents per 
pound on close on 100,000,000 pounds of bacon, being a margin of near\y 
$5,000,000, during 1916, and in the previous year a margin of 3.67 cents jer 
pound on 57,000,000 pounds, the commissioner adding there is no evidence 
of correspondingly increased storage or other costs. Ninety-four million pounds, 
at least, of the sales of 1916 were for export. The margin of 3.67 was sufficien:, 
satisfactory, and profitable in 1915; why not in 1916? 

Referring to the Matthews-Blackwell Co., the report says that it will |e 
observed that the company sold 42,000,000 pounds of bacon. Its margin was 
3.56 cents per pounds. The margin ef its competitors was small. They were, 
however, feeding the home market. Its need was not so great. 

In another part of the report the commissioner states that in 1914 these two 
companies exported more than half the total bacon exported by Canada. Their 
control of the bacon situation has been much strengthened since. Possibly ho 
more striking example of a monopoly of any commodity can be cited from thie 
trade records of any country supplying the allies with food. He points out 
that the greater part of the spread between the price paid to the producer and 
that paid by the consumer arises after the products are out of cold storage; 
and this draws attention to the fact that two companies have 80 and 40 retail! 
stores each. He points out that this gives them an immense advantage in 
competing with other retail stores dealing in the same lines. Upon this point 
he comments: 

“The proceeds from by-products ought to enable abattoir companies to sell on 
a much smaller margin than can the small butcher, and if necessary to pay « 
higher price to the producer than the smaller buyer can afford, but nothing 
disclosed upon the investigation indicated that either of these natural resulis 
had, in fact, followed.” 

In dealing with the egg situation Mr. O’Connor states that in partial justifi- 
cation of cold-storage companies generally it is necessary to state that the 
war-time advance in the average profit of eggs has been greatly influenced b) 
excessive profits derived by two particular companies. 

The margin of profit taken by Flavelles on ham was 4.91 cents per pound 
in 1916, and by Matthews-Blackwell 6.61 cents per pound, which was tlic 
highest in Canada. 





RETAIL PRICES IN THE SCANDINAVIAN CAPITALS. 


The Swedish Labor Office has for some time compiled comparative 
statements of retail prices for the three Scandinavian capitals and 
presented them in its monthly journal. Two tables set forth the 
results of its compilation, the first showing actual monthly price; 
of 22 articles of ordinary household consumption and the second 
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a comparison of the current prices with the prewar prices prevailing 
in July, 1914. The quality of the articles is stated to be roughly 
similar, inasmuch as habits of consumption in the three Scandinavian 
countries are somewhat alike. The prices quoted for Christiania 
and Stockholm are monthly averages, and those for Copenhagen 
averages for the first week of each month. The two tables referred 
to are as follows: 


ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 22 COMMODITIES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION 
IN THE CAPITAL CITIES OF THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, JULY, 1914, JULY, 1916, 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1917. 


[Source Sociala Meddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen, Stockholm, 1917. No. 4, pp. 465, 466.] 


Actual average prices. 
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= 
| Stockholm. Christiania. | Copenhagen. 
| 
Article. Sigler ] ay | g - 7 | 
July,| July, | Feb.,| Mar.,| July,/ July,| Feb.,|Mar.,| July,| July,| Feb.,|Mar., 
1914. | 1916. 1917, ata 1914. 1916. 1917. | 1917. | 1914. | 1916. | 1917. | i917 
| Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. | Cts. 
Milk, whole......... }Qt..| 43] 53] 61] 66] 48] 66/168/168] 48] 61] 7.6] 7.6 
Butter, creamery ....| Lb..| 29.9 | 36.5 |141.1 | 45.6 | 31.1 | 40.1 | 47.4 | 47.3 | 28.6 | 36.6 | 47.3 47.3 
Oleomargarine, vege- 
talenisetanse. +. Tee Saas ee 17.0 | 20.9 | 25.6 | 25.5 | 15.2] 19.9] 20.9] 20.9 
Eggs, strictly fresh.... Doz.} 24.1 | 35.5 | 61.3 | 52.3 | 28.9 | 52.9 | 90.0 | 63.0 | 24.1 | 42.6 | 66.9 5. 8 
Potatoes..........-..| Bu..| 66.1 | 60.4 |141.7 |184.3 | 98.2 /100.1 |286.9 286.9 | 47.2 |113.3 | 92.6] 92.6 
Peas, yellow......... Lb../ 3.2] 6.3 10.0 | 13.6} 4.9] 11.5 | 13.4] 13.7] 4.9) 10.1] 10.8] 11.2 
Flour: 
Wheat.......... Lb..| 3.9] 4.5|35.0/35.0] 3.9] 53] 7.7| 80| 3.2] 45] 5.6] 6.1 
ea | Lb..| 29] 3.3 11435143 2.4) 4.7 —& 2 So | RS abies > Se Rees 
Oatmi@iices .«.....-.- 1. Get BOT OS l....8 4.4; 66] &5/] 9.1) 47] 3&9! 92] 9<2 
Bread: 
“Sa Lb..| 49] 7.4] 7.9] 89] 29] 47] 63] 68/418/4271427) 42.7 
Wheaten, with | 
i | Lb 8.0 | 10.3 | 122] (®) [...... 6.7 8.5 8.5} 4.9! 5.8 8.1 8.1 
Beef | 
_ a Lb..} 15.2 | 31.7 | 28.6 | 27.1 | 16.0 | 39.8 | 35.5 | 35.4 /617.0 |637.9 |633. 4 | 632.9 
Rb edee s0s~ 00 Lb..| 12.4 | 23.9 | 23.0 | 22.1 | 15.3 | 36.2 | 31.4 | 31.5 |713. 4 |733.6 |7 23.7 | 7 23.7 
Veal: 
Steak, fat........ | Lb..| 17.6 | 29.4 | 30.4 | 29.1 | 17.1 | 39.5 | 38.3 | 36.7 ; 17.0 |8§35. 7 |8 28.6 | § 27.5 
Steak, tender....; Lb..| 12.3 | 19.7 | 20.8 | 20.7 | 10.1 | 27.5 | 22.4 | 24.4 |913.4 lee 8 9 24.3 | 9 24.1 
Pork: 
Mibbiess <+60és Lb 18.1 | 28.6 | 34.3 | 34.0 | 17.6 | 34.9 | 43.5 | 43.9 [1013.4 [1014.6 [1014.6 | 1914.6 
_ 2 ae Lb..| 18.2 | 31.1 | 34.3 | 34.4 | 19.4 | 37.4 | 43.5 | 43.5 ]...... 1120.7 [1120.7 | 1120.7 
Coffee, Santos... .... Lb..| 20.2 | 24.7 | 58.3 | 39.5 | 26.0 | 27.8 | 32.6 | 33.6 | 25.5 | 30.0 | 34.3 34. 2 
Sugar, beet..........-. | Lb..| 7.8 }18.3 ]18.3 118.3 6.9 | 13.1] 13.4]13.6] 5.2] 631163) 16.3 
an | Gal.) 18.3 | 27.4 | 29.4 | 32.5 | 18.3 | 29.4 | 29.4 | 29.4 | 18.3 | 21.3] 21.3 25. 4 
3 i UES Bu..| 22.6 | 49.6 | 61.4 | 61.4 | 17.8 | 62.3 [156.7 |! 56.7 | 16.1 | 64.2 | 65.6 65. 6 
Coke; BiB sa~. 5.225. x 12.6 | 26.9 | 31.2 | 31.2 | 15.6 | 33.5 | 33.5 ie 11.8 | 26.0 | 33.1 33. 1 
| | 




















! Maximum price by law. 

? Maximum ae by law; beginning Mar. 20, 1917, increased to $1.073 per bushel. 

8’ Ground to 25 per cent; maximum price from Jan. 15, 1917. 

* Price per pound, baked in 4-kilogram (8.8 pound) loaves. 

5 Since tho use of wheat flour in bread has been regulated by law in Sweden, pure wheat bread has not 
been on the market. A bread made ofa mixture of wheat and rye flour sold in July, 1914, for 6.2 cents per 
pound, in July, 1916, for 8.9 cents per pound, and in February and March, 1917, for 9.7 and 11.7 cents per 
pound, respectively. 

6 Lowest price. 

7? Beei, forepart, average of highest and lowest price. 

® Veal, forepart, highest price. 

® Veal, forepart, lowest price. 

10 Pork, shoulder, fresh; maximum price from July, 1916. 

1! Pork, salt, breast, maximum price by law. 

12 Beginning Mar. 26, 75.6 cents per bushel. 
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ACTUAL AND RELATIVE PRICES OF 22 COMMODITIES OF HOUSEHOLD CONSUMPTION 
IN THE CAPITAL CITIES OF THF SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES, JULY, 1914, JULY, igi, 
FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 1917—Concluded. 


Relative prices. 


[July, 1914==100.] 


























—. 
; | Stockholm. Christiania. Copenhagen. 
| Ls 
Article. | | 
July,| July,| Feb.,! Mar.,| July,| July,| Feb.,) Mar.,| July,|July, | Feb.,) Mar.. 
evr 1916. | 1917. | 1917. 1914. | 1916. 1917. | 1917. | 1914. 1916. | 1917. | 1917. 
| 
Milk, whole.............--- | 100| 124] 141| 153| 100| 137] 142] 142] 100] 126] 158) 158 
Butter, creamery........... | 100} 122] 137] 152| 100} 129] 152| 152| 100] 128] 166) 106 
Oleomargarine, vegetable.... 100} 144 |......]...... 100} 123; 151] 150; 100] 131) 138) 13s 
Eggs, strictly fresh......... | 100] 147] 254] 217] 100] 183] 311 | 218} 100] 177} 277| iyo 
th cc dc dine vo ww | 100] 91] 214] 260} 100] 102] 88} 88] 100] 240] 196| — iv6 
Peas, NER | 100} 200} 315] 327} 100] 238) 275} 283] 100] 208| 223| 239 
our: 
CN chia IS ain di bieb> aD | 100} 116] 128] 128] 100) 138] 197| 206) 100) 142) 177, 192 
PES se | 100} 113} 146] 146] 100) 195] 275] 295)......|......|......|... 
Oateenal.......-..-----0+--4 100| 144] 256}...... 100| 150] 194| 208} 100; 187/ 195) 195 
Bread: | 
eee | 100} 153} 163| 183| 100} 163] 217| 233| 100) 147) 147/117 
matt. heaten, with milk....; 100| 129] -152| (1) |......|......]...-..|...... 100} 120) 168) 10s 
eer: 
Ee See 100} 209] 188| 178| 100| 248] 221| 220]......)......)...... i... 
” bmp OR NOES RRS Be 100| 193] 185| 178| 100| 237] 205| 206| 100, 235| 156 
eal: 
Steak, fat............-. 100| 167] 172] 165| 100| 230] 223/ 214/| 100] 210/ 168 101 
ef Bteak, tender........... 100| 160] 169] 168} 100/ 272| 222/ 242/ 100) 238/ 182] 1s0 
ork: 
eh ess Oe ES 100| 158} 189] 188| 100] 198} 247| 249| 100] 109] 109 1 109 
eer ee | Ses ee 100| 171 | 188) 189| 100/ 193) 224] 224)......)..-...|...... a 
Coffee, Santos.............. 100} 122} 289] 196) 100} 107) 125/ 129] 100} 118] 134| 134 
Sugar, loaf................. 100| 106} 106] 106) 100; 189| 193| 196] 100] 121] 121| 121 
SR SPSS REE 100} 150| 161| 178| 100| 161/| 1614 161| 100] 117] 117! 139 
BZ TS GT Pa. 100| 220! 272] 272} 100| 351| 319] 319| 100} 400] 409 | "9 
ge Reet ee eeeeeres 100| 214| 248| 248/ 100! 215| 215] 248] 100] 220/ 280| 2s) 
Average for all com- a 
modities............| 100| 152} 200| 195| 100} 185| 202; 202/ 100] 181 186} 153 



































1 The relative price of bread baked from a mixture of wheat and rye flour shows an increase of 88 per cent 
in March, 1917, over the price prevailing in July, 1914. 
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TOXIC JAUNDICE IN MUNITION WORKERS: A REVIEW.’ 


BY ALICE HAMILTON, A, M., M. D. 


Toxic jaundice of industrial origin was, up to the beginning of 
the present war, practically always a form of arsenic poisoning, 
caused usually by exposure to arseniureted hydrogen gas evolved 
as a result of the action of the heavy acids on metals when either 
acid or metal contains arsenic as an impurity. A few cases of toxic 
jaundice had also been observed in Great Britain among workers 
in nitrobenzene factories or in those who had to handle nitro- 
benzene, but it is not characteristic of nitrobenzene, which acts pri- 
marily on the blood and produces destructive changes rapidly and 
intensely. It is only in relatively slow cases that jaundice occurs. 

A few months after the outbreak of the war toxic jaundice ap- 
peared among the men employed in a large airplane works in 
England, and a few months later cases developed among workers 
in trinitrotoluol (TNT). The disease was then added to the list 
of those which must be notified to the chief inspector of factories, 
and the records of such cases accumulated, until by July, 1916, 70, 
with 12 deaths, had been reported from airplane works, and dur- 
ing the year 1916 no less than 181 from trinitrotoluol works, with 
52 deaths. The startling increase of this almost new industrial dis- 
ease led to much careful study by physicians, pathologists, and sani- 
tarians, and in the first month of the present year a discussion of 
the subject was held at the instigation of Dr. T. M. Legge by mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of Medicine of Great Britain, the results 
of which have just been published in pamphlet form. The series 
of papers constitutes a full description of this little known industrial 
(lisease, and a discussion of its symptoms, pathology, treatment, and 
prevention. For American physicians and public-health authorities 
this information is of the greatest value, since the production and 
handling of trinitrotoluol is increasing enormously in this country, 
and we have every reason to expect poisoning among the workers 
who handle it. 





*The Origin, Symptoms, Pathology, Treatment, and Prophylaxis of Toxie Jaundice 
Observed in Munition Workers. Being a Discussion by the Sections of Medicine, Path- 
ology, and Epidemiology of the Royal Society of Medicine. January, 1917. Speakers: 
Dr. T. M. Legge (H. M. Medical Inspector of Factories), Yiscount Chetwynd, Capt. 
Matthew J. Stewart, R. A. M. C., Dr. Benjamin Moore, F. R. S., Dr. Bernard H. Spils- 
bury, Dr. P N. Panton, Dr. H. M. Turnbull, Dr. I. Feldman, Dr. E. L. Collis, Dr. W. J. 
O'Donovan, Maj. P. S. O'Reilly, R. A. M. C., S. M. O., Maj. H. Morley Fletcher, R. A, M. C. 
(T.), Mleet Surg. R. C. Munday, R. N., and others; with Summary of the Discussion: by 
Surg. Gen, H, D. Rolieston, R. N., C. B. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1917. 106 pp. 
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The following is a brief abstract of the chief contributions on {)\¢ 
various aspects of this form of industrial poisoning: 
INCIDENCE. 


Until May, 1916, the incidence of trinitrotoluol poisoning w,s 
not striking; then, as work in the shell-filling plants increased an 
the weather grew hotter, the number of cases continued to rise til! 
it reached a maximum in October, falling during the last two mont)\s 
of the year. Undoubtedly more accurate and thorough notification 
of the cases as the year progressed accounts in part for the increase. 
The record for 1916 is given by the chief medical inspector, |);. 
Legge. 


NUMBER OF CASES OF TOXIC JAUNDICE FROM TNT, INCLUDED IN RETURNS, JANV.- 
ARY TO DECEMBER, 1916. 
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1 This is total given in thereport. Thecorrect total, according to the details, is 182. 


Since the numbers of men and women employed “can not, for 
obvious reasons, be published,” it is impossible to tell anything about 
the influence of sex upon the occurrence of poisoning, but it is plain 
that the proportion of deaths to total cases is about the same for the 
two sexes, being 30 per cent for men and 28 per cent for women. Thi 
statement is made that young people are far more susceptible than 
the more mature. 

Although the total number of workers exposed to TNT is not 
given, it is possible to gain some idea of the incidence of poisoning 
from the records of individual factories. In one, 1,176 workers wer: 
examined each fortnight for the period of their employment, from 
2 to 12 months. Of these 138, or 11.5 per cent, showed toxic syii))- 
toms of cyanosis or jaundice. On the other hand, a second physician 
reported that in the works with which he was connected only one 
case of jaundice had developed in more than 12 months, though some 
12,000 persons are employed.* 





-1The reason for this difference is given in the section on Prevention. 
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Filling shells, bombs, and hand grenades with TNT or with a 
mixture of TNT and ammonium nitrate in molten or powder form 
appears to be more dangerous work than manufacturing the TNT. 
Only seven of Dr. Legge’s 181 cases developed in the latter kind of 
works. 

Statistics seem to show that certain kinds of employment in shell- 
filling plants are specially dangerous. Thus one physician reports 
that.of those whose work involved direct contact with TNT there 
was more poisoning among the ones whose hands were oily or grease- 
covered, than among those with dry hands. Of the first 17 per cent 
suffered, of the second 11 per cent. 

It is suggested that weather has some influence on TNT poisoning. 
A curve is presented by Viscount Chetwynd, managing director of a 
filling factory, showing the correspondence of numbers of cases with 
the total quantity of TNT used and the occurrence of low and high 
barometric pressures. It is a pity that these two last features, so 
utterly different, should have been combined, for it is quite impossi- 
ble to determine how large a part is played by either. Apparently 
the cases fall with a low barometer and increase with a rising atmos- 
pherie pressure, the explanation being that a low barometer with 
decreased specific gravity of the air allows the heavy fumes to fall 
below the level of the workers’ heads, while a high barometer means 
that the fumes can remain at a higher level. 

The length of exposure before poisoning occurs differs in indi- 
viduals, for idiosyncrasy plays an important part. The time in 
which sickness may develop varies from 3 days to 17 months, but 
in the majority of cases it develops during the third month. A curve 
of the reported cases shows the highest peak to be attained during 
this month, after which there is a sharp and progressive decline, so 
that by the fifth month the cases have almost disappeared. It may 
be that the susceptibles are being eliminated, or that workers are in 
process of acquiring immunity. The suggestion is made that it would 
be well to make systematic blood examinations of those apparently 
long immune and compare the results with those who have only 
just begun to work, 


MODE OF ENTRANCE OF POISON. 


There are those who lay special stress on the danger of fumes and 
others who believe fumes are negligible and that the great danger lies 
in skin absorption from handling the TNT. The dry powder is said to 
give off fumes at as low a temperature as 32° C. or 89.6° F., and the 
same authority, Viscount Chetwynd, suggests that they consist of 
nitrous anhydride (N,O,) or a compound thereof. On the other 
hand, the amount of nitrous fumes in the air is said by another 
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observer, Dr. Moore, to be very small, as is also the amount of dust, 
He collected air in a fume and dust absorption apparatus for 19 
hours at double the rate of ordinary respiration and found only 
from five to six milligrams of TNT, an amount which he and his 
assistant multiplied by ten and swallowed daily for one or two weeks 
without any discomfort, though the compound did appear in their 
urine. 

Moore believes strongly that the skin is the only important porta] 
of entrance. He rubbed TNT on his hands, washed them at once, 
but found TNT in his urine for 10 days after. To this assertion 
Dr. Feldman opposes the statement that the substance present in 
the urine is not TNT, nor does its presence denote TNT poisoning. 
for it is absent in some of the most pronounced cases and is found in 
workers who show no clinical symptoms. On the whole, the skin is 
generally regarded as the principal channel of entrance, but it is 
considered wise to provide also against fumes, since poisoning among 
the workers at the melting pots is sufficient to point to a certain 
amount of danger from breathing the fumes. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY OF TNT POISONING, 


Three types of poisoning, among others, are described by Dr. W. ./. 
O’Donovan, of the Ministry of Munitions. First, there is an irri- 
tative gastritis that develops early, soon after beginning work, ani 
is caused, he believes, by swallowing small quantities of TNT, which 
exert an irritating action on the stomach. The latter accustoms itse!{ 
soon to these small doses, and usually a purge and a short holid:ay 
from work bring about a complete cure. The incidence of this form 
has been lessened decidedly by the provision of hot cocoa or milk in 
the morning as soon as the workers arrive. 

Toxic gastritis is far more disabling. In the summer of 1916 there 
were hundreds of these cases in England, but they fell off as the 
weather grew cold. Pain is the chief and may be the only symptom. 
a colicky pain that bears no relation to food, is not helped by starva- 
tion nor by warm food, is not usually accompanied by vomiting nor 
relieved by it, but is helped by rest. There is persistent nausea ani 
aversion to food and, following this, loss of weight. Constipation is 
the rule, diarrhea rare. There are few signs of disease, but the 
pallor, apathy, muscular weakness, dull eyes, and drawn, wizene«| 
faces, make these patients easily recognizable to an experienced eye. 
The clean tongue is a help in diagnosis. High-colored urine, noi 
methemoglobinuria, is commonly noted. Cases of gastritis, showing 
cyanosis of lips or tongue, are as a rule severe. Convalescence is 
often prolonged by a fear of returning to work, and there is some- 
times a pronounced tendency to chronic invalidism. 
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The diagnosis is not easy, and the detection of malingerers may be 
impossibly hard. The vomiting of alcoholism and of pregnancy, 
ihe dyspepsia due to errors in diet or to oral sepsis, may be attrib- 
uted instead to TNT. The absence of pain at night, the short 
history of weeks instead of years, the lack of connection between 
pain and the taking of food enable one to distinguish TNT cases 
from those of gastric ulcer. Further, neurasthenics do not lose 
weight, as do genuine TNT cases. 

The third form of TNT poisoning is the toxic jenaaii that now 
is regarded as typical, and is the disease dreaded by all in charge 
of this class of workers. It is as a matter of fact not common. 
Among the 100,000 men and women known to have come in contact 
with trinitrotuluol in British factories only 53 are known to have 
died of toxic jaundice, giving a mortality rate of about 0.05 per cent. 
The etiology of this variety is obscure. It was early shown that 
young adults were frequently attacked and had a high death rate; 
and there is no evidence that alcohol, syphilis, adenoids, obesity, or 
bad feeding are predisposing causes. Indeed, all the post-mortems 
seen by Dr. O’Donovan showed, apart from the effects of TNT, a 
remarkably healthy condition of all the organs. 

As already stated, the duration of employment before symptoms 
develop varies from three days to 17 months. Exceptionally a long 
latent period may elapse between exposure and development of 
symptoms. As a rule there are no very pronounced premonitory 
symptoms. Dr. O’Donovan has histories of 30 cases, 15 of whom 
had no warning at all. The jaundice appeared without any feeling 
of ill health; indeed, the patients often resented the idea that they 
were to be treated as sick people. The 15 who were warned had felt 
more or less discomfort for about a week, sometimes only for a day. 
They experienced weariness, with an overpowering desire to sleep 
in the daytime; dizziness, headache, dyspepsia, with frequent vomit- 
ing and pain in the upper abdomen. 

Cases that present only jaundice may be diagnosed by the aid of 
an old laboratory test. A little blood is collected and allowed to 
clot, and if the serum is vividly yellow it is advisable to remove the 
person from work with TNT. These jaundiced patients are usually 
cheerful and active and resent being kept in the hospital; this is 
in contrast to the gastric cases, who are despondent and miserable. 

As a rule patients show a normal temperature. Irregular fever- 
ishness, up to 100° or 102° F., is not uncommon. Vomiting is some- 
times very obstinate, recurring after every attempt at solid food. 
Constipation is common, and the stools are white and hard, though 
natural colored stools may be passed. The pain is referred to the 
liver region, but tenderness on pressure over the liver is exceptional. 
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A diminution of liver dullness or even a complete disappearance 
may be detected in severe cases. Ascites (dropsy of the abdomen) 
appears to be rare. 

The prognosis of toxic jaundice is very uncertain. Youth makes 
the outlook graver, as does exposure continued after jaundice }\,; 
developed, but Dr. O’Donovan has seen stuporous or delirious cases 
recover. Fatal symptoms develop with great suddenness. TNT jx 
not the definitive cause of death, which is rather the result of accu. 
mulated autogenous toxins from the degenerated liver. 

A fourth form of TNT poisoning is described by Dr. P. N. Panton, 
severe anemia without jaundice. The type of anemia is usually that 
known as “aplastic anemia,” and the blood changes found are ep- 
tirely characteristic of this condition, a severe anemia with a high 
color index, slight morphological changes in the reds, no nucleated 
reds, and a few macrocytes. An extreme leucopenia is present \ ith 
relative lymphocytosis. This anemia occurred also together with 
jaundice in other cases. 

The foregoing is a description of the typical forms of TNT poison- 
ing. Unusual symptoms are also described by various of these ob- 
servers. Thus hemorrhages, either multiple small hemorrhages into 
the skin or oozing from the mucosa of the stomach or from thie 
throat, are noted. Delirium, sometimes maniacal, is not rare, }ut 
tetanic convulsions with marked opisthotonos and a high temperatiire 
are described in one unusual case, a young man. ‘Three cases of 
jaundice seen by one physician developed symptoms of meningitis 
before death. Another symptom mentioned by only one of these 
authorities is scanty or suppressed menstruation in women. 

Dermatitis is stated to be caused especially by dust and to have no 
connection with systemic poisoning; jaundiced patients do not suffer 
from it. 

No statistics are given of the numerous cases of toxic gastritis from 
TNT poisoning, for this form is not a notifiable disease and there- 
fore no records have been collected concerning it. Of toxic jaundice 
there were 181 cases in 1916, and a certain proportion of these |):(/ 
severe anemia. Stewart had 3 cases of anemia among 14 cases 
of TNT poisoning, Patten 2 among 19, and Turnbull 3 among 11. 


DIAGNOSIS. 


Great emphasis is laid on the importance of detecting T\T 
poisoning in its early stage, for prompt removal from work is 11 
perative and even hospital treatment may be necessary in order to 
avert toxic jaundice. Dr. Barnes said that he had seen, under con- 
ditions over which he had no control, cases of slight conjunctival 
jaundice develop into severe general jaundice in two to eight weeks 
if kept.in contact with TNT. . 
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Early signs are: Pallor, which is striking, but is not caused by 
anemia and is probably due to vasomotor spasm; dark-colored urine 
with urgent micturition; cyanosis, which is seen in about 10 per 
cent of all employees and which may be unaccompanied by symp- 
toms; blood changes. As regards the cyanosis, it is held by some that 
this can not be regarded as significant in cold weather, when so many 
of the workers have blue lips and finger tips. Neither can the signs 
of TNT poisoning—pallor, cyanosis, and slight icterus—be taken 
as decisive without a knowledge of the patient’s appearance on be- 
ginning work, for many of the women applying for work in these 
plants have already some sclerotic jaundice. 

The blood examination promises more help. Bile-colored serum 
has already been mentioned. Microscopic examination of the blood 
of 50 TNT workers, women, by Dr, Panton showed that there was 
no evidence of destruction of reds; no abnormality of color index or 
hemoglobin; and no such changes as have been found in the course 
of dinitrobenzene poisoning. The change from the normal was seen 
in the leucocytes. The 40 women who had been at work for more 
than a month averaged a leucocytosis of 10,000 per cubic millimeter, 
the others only 7,500. Many of these women were slightly cyanosed, 
a few markedly so. He examined then 19 cases of poisoning, 15 
of whom were jaundiced, 4 without jaundice. Of those jaundiced, 
13 had bile-stained serum; the 2 in whom this was absent were 
convalescing. Four only showed severe aplastic anemia with extreme 
diminution of leucocytes and relative lymphocytosis. 

The examination of the red corpuscles yields far less that is sig- 
nificant. Except for a small proportion of cases of marked aplastic 
anemia, the reds number 4,000,000 or over. The most extreme 
anemia was found in a young girl, where the pernicious type ap- 
peared; reds 840,000, hemoglobin 30 per cent, and color index 1.8. 
There were large numbers of megalocytes in this case, and nucleated 
reds, but no basophilic granulation. This last point is.emphasized 
by Dr. Stewart as in strong contrast to the findings in nitrobenzene 
poisoning, where basophilia is looked on as one of the earliest and 
most trustworthy signs of poisoning. 


LATENT CASES. 


Certain instances are given to show that in susceptible individuals 
the changes set up in the organs by TNT are continuous and that 
removal from exposure to the exciting cause does not result in a 
clearing up of the symptoms, but the case progresses perhaps even 
to a fatal ending. For instance, Dr. Barnes found some 20 girls 
showing slight signs of conjunctival jaundice or cyanosis and had 
them transferred to a department where they sewed bags and did 
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not come in contact with TNT. It chanced that about half were 
set to sew in the hall of an adapted brick house; the other half in 
a large wooden shed. When 10 days later he examined the girls 
again he found those who had been put in the brick house in much 
worse physical condition than before, while the girls in the shed were 
better, some of them apparently quite free from ill health. The ex- 
planation lay in the fact that the first group were working in ill- 
ventilated and cramped quarters where free movement was impos- 
sible, while the second had good air and ample space for moving 
about. He believes that a change of occupation may actually pre- 
cipitate the signs of absorption in a worker who has handled TNT in 
apparently good health for a great many weeks. The ventilation of 
the new workroom and the restricted amount of physical activity 
may limit excretion from the skin. 

Dr. Barnes mentions striking instances of persons who developed 
signs of TNT poisoning while on a holiday. One woman who for 12 
weeks had filled bags and rammed powder into them went in appar- 
ently excellent health to stay in the country. Three days later she 
developed cyanosis and jaundice, which grew steadily worse, with 
dyspnea and edema of hands and feet. She was ill for three months. 
Still more remarkable is a case described by Dr. O’Donovan. A 
boy of 16 years worked in a melt house from May 23 to the end of 
June, 1916. He was discharged for threatening to blow the place 
up. He worked on his father’s farm from the end of June to August 
28, and during the middle of this period felt sleepy for three days. 
On August 28 he saw his doctor for vomiting; on September 1 he 
was jaundiced; and on the 9th he died. Dr. O’Donovan made the 
post-mortem examination and found a typical condition in the 
organs: Petechial hemorrhages into serous surfaces and acute yellow 


atrophy of the liver. 
PREVENTION. 


These British authorities consider skin absorption as the great 
danger in TNT shell filling and, therefore, the principles of pre- 
vention are based on the prevention of contact between the skin and 
trinitrotoluene as much as possible. This means cleanliness of floors 
and workbenches. Every care must be taken to avoid spilling of 
the powder on the tables, floors, and over the surface of shells that 
are being filled with TNT. It is very dusty work to get these shells 
clean if once they have been smeared, and the work is not only 
economically wasteful, but attended with a higher incidence of 
poisoning than any other. Dr. Moore advises imposing a fine or 
other penalty on workers who spill TNT anywhere about the factory. 

Ventilation must be abundant, preferably supplied in a continual 
stream from the ceiling, and drawn out at the floor level. It should 
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be conditioned so that the moisture does not surpass 67 per cent, as 
too much moisture increases skin absorption. Dust and fumes should 
be removed at the point where they are formed. 

The importance of personal cleanliness is emphasized by several 
writers, but details of equipment for this purpose in the various 
sritish factories are not given. 

Hours of work seem to be long when looked at from the American 
point. of view, but that is because the authorities believe that ample 
periods of rest must be provided. For instance, Dr. Smith attributes 
a decided falling off in cases of poisoning in one factory to the insti- 
tution of the following time schedule: Three and a quarter hours of 
work, one and a quarter hours of rest; then three and a quarter 
hours of work and another interval of an hour and a quarter, and, 
finally, three hours of work, making nine and a half hours of work 
and two long intervals during which the employees may take a hot 
meal and walk about in the open air. 


PATHOLOGY. 


The most valuable part of this publication consists in a number 
of carefully worked up reports of post-mortem examinations on men 
and women who died of TNT poisoning, both the toxic jaundice and 
the aplastic anemia. There are colored illustrations of the typical 


changes in the liver, and also elaborate charts of the blood changes 
in a number of cases. Those who wish to go into this phase of the 
question are referred especially to the papers of Stewart and Turn- 
bull. Briefly abstracted, the pathological changes are as follows: A 
very great reduction in the size and weight (17 to 36 ounces) of the 
liver, which is in a condition of yellow and red atrophy. There are 
projections from the surface of the tissue in which the destructive 
process is less advanced and here the color is yellow, while the de- 
generated areas are a smooth, deep red. The lesion is, in fact, the 
same as that long familiar to physicians as acute yellow atrophy, a 
process of degeneration and necrosis of the liver cells associated with 
infiltration and subsequent fibrosis, the left lobe being more affected 
than the right. The liver cells, which do not contain hemosiderin, 
show little attempt at compensatory regeneration. The small bile 
ducts are inflamed, thus causing the jaundice, which is therefore not 
hemolytic. The kidneys and heart muscle undergo fatty change, and 
there may be hemorrhages into the serous membranes. 

It is considered possible that future research will show that more 
than one product of TNT may be the cause of the various types of 
poisoning. 

It is considered important, especially with women employees, to 
see that they have had adequate nourishment before they begin 
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work in the morning, for many of them take a very scanty break- 
fast. Therefore British factory managers often furnish free of 
charge a half pint of hot cocoa or milk the first thing in the morning. 
In a few instances, a small deduction is made from the women’s 
wages and they are furnished two good meat meals in the works 
canteen. In one factory such feeding resulted in a reduction of 
gastric cases from 11.6 per cent in September to 0.7 per cent iy 
January. 

There is no evidence to show that women are more susceptible to 
poisoning than men, but the proof of oversusceptibility on the part 
of young adults is so strong that it is advisable not to employ anyone | 
under 18 years of age. 

The medical supervision of TNT factories is the feature on whi«)) 
most of the prevention of poisoning hinges. Medical inspection of 
all the workers must be made at short intervals, for the early dete: 
tion of occupational sickness is the only way in which serious troul)le 
may be avoided. Minor symptoms of sickness must never be treate: 
lightly ; they are important industrially, because they cause frequei! 
absences from work and they are important medically because the) 
may develop rapidly into true poisoning. The medical authorit) 
should suspend from work or change to other work anyone wl 
shows symptoms that he considers suspicious. Dr. Moore warns him 
not to think that suspension alone is enough, if absorption of tlic 
poison has actually taken place. Before the work is resumed tlic 
physician must be sure that no more TNT is being excreted in thie 
urine, or the measure will have been of no benefit. 

This alternation of dangerous with safe work, and of temporar 
suspension from work, is regarded by some British physicians : 
the most essential part of prevention, for it really means minimizing 
the dose of poison. Dr. Legge says that in one nitrobenzene factory 
in England there were 28 cases of poisoning with two deaths at tlic 
end of a period of hot weather and overtime work, and that when 
the hours of contact with the nitrobenzene were reduced to four 
the men being employed for the rest of the shift on other processes 
the symptoms disappeared. In the TNT factory in Witten, in Ge: 
many, four-hour shifts were the rule before the war. 

The physicians should insist on early hospital care for cases of 
jaundice, even when, as often happens, this is resisted by the patient 
who insists that he feels prefectly well. Nor must he be allowe:| 
to leave the hospital as long as the serum remains bile stained. liv 
danger of returning a man to work after he has once been poison: 
is illustrated by a case of Dr. Panton’s, where a man who had toxic 
jaundice recovered, went back to work after three months, and ha‘ 
a recurrence of jaundice, this time with a typical aplastic anemia. 
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According to Dr. O’Donovan, this is the largest problem of pre- 
ventive medicine that has yet arisen from any manufacturing process. 
That preventive measures are successful in coping with the problem 
is shown by the records of certain British factories, especially those 
that are nationally operated. 

In the list of cases given by Dr. Legge there are two factories that 
furnished no less than 81 cases out of the total of 181 and 24 of the 
52 deaths, the others being distributed among 23 factories. We do 
not know the numbers employed in these places, but we are told by 
Dr. Moore that the two factories in question do not employ more 
persons than several of the others and that any visitor to them can 
see at once why their rate of poisoning should be so heavy. In con- 
trast to these are a shell-filling works, reported by Dr. Sugden, with 
9,000 to 10,000 men and women, and an amatol plant with 2,500, and 
only one case of toxic jaundice. Fleet Surgeon Munday says that in 
four admiralty factories with 5,000 workers there has been not only 
no death from TNT poisoning but no record of any person suffering 
from constitutional effects of the poison to such an extent as to dis- 
able him or her from work. 

Munday says that the director general of the naval medical sery- 
ice laid it down that the Admiralty should be a model employer of 
labor, setting an example to all other employers in safeguarding the 
lives and health of the employees. No crowded rooms are allowed, 
no piecework, no closing of windows which should be open, no eating 
in work rooms, and a strict shop discipline is enforced which makes 
it possible to insure a high degree of personal cleanliness. There is 
meticulous care in the removal of fumes at the place of origin, there 
is a thorough system of alternation of work, medical examination is 
conducted once a week, and suspension from work can be ordered at 
the first appearance of symptoms. But the chief point emphasized 
by Munday is the scrupulous cleanliness of the premises, the absence 
of dust, of spilling and smearing over floors and benches and over 
the outside of shells, and the absence of staining on the workers’ 
hands as shown when the gloves are removed for inspection. The 
employees are warned of the dangers by printed placards and by 
personal instruction. 

Dr. Munday concludes: “If then a marked reduction of the num- 
ber of deaths and of the incidence of cases in other factories is to be 
achieved, I submit that this must be accomplished by better disci- 
pline and greater cleanliness of workshops and workpeople.” 


MINOR TNT POISONING. 


Dr. Moore emphasizes the importance of the subject under discus- 
sion on account of “the large loss of labor at a period of stress in 
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the country. In several factories concerned in the manipulation of 
high explosives the degree of absenteeism is very high, and the great- 
est factor in the production of this is this so-called ‘minor’ TNT 
illness. Therefore, from the national standpoint, minor illnesses due 
to TNT poisoning ought not to be left out of account.” Cases of 
poisoning are not notifiable unless associated with the symptom of 
jaundice, but it is believed by Dr. Legge that “for every case of 
toxic jaundice there are at least 30 persons affected in minor degree, 
necessitating absence from work.” 





MINERS’ CONSUMPTION IN SOUTHWESTERN MISSOURI. 


The United States Public Health Service has made an investiga- 
tion of miners’ consumption, based on a study of 433 cases of thie 
disease among zinc miners in southwestern Missouri. In the report ' 
just issued it is stated that miners’ consumption has been recognize: 
for a number of years as the most important health hazard of the 
metal-mining industry, and as one probably widespread throughout 
all mining districts, but until this investigation it had never been tlic 
subject of State or Federal inquiry in this country. In this connec- 
tion attention is directed to investigations in foreign countries, ai 
particular reference is made to the report of the miners’ phthisis 
committee of the Union of South Africa, which was noted in the 
Montuiy Review for January, 1917 (pp. 102 to 105). It is ex- 
plained in the report under review that the zinc ore is found 
embedded in flint, which les in horizontal layers or sheets, the 
mining operations such as drilling, blasting, etc., therefore being car- 
ried on in flint, “an exceedingly hard rock with a silica content of 
over 95 per cent. This flint forms a very fine, hard, sharp, and 
insoluble dust, which permeates the underground atmosphere to a 
varying extent, and which, naturally, is extremely irritating to the 
‘ungs when inhaled, causing the condition known as miners’ con- 
sumption.” It appears that the chief symptom is dyspnea (on 
exertion), which becomes aggravated, causing gradually a falling oi! 
in the amount of work done; loss of weight is also a constant sym))- 
tom. This dyspnea is associated with pains in the chest and dimin- 
ished expansion. “ While slaty blue sputum, when present, is diag- 
nostic, yet the physical examination of the patient is in itself insufli- 
cient without a knowledge and consideration of the occupation.” 
It is pointed out in passing that miners’ consumption may be tuber- 





1 United States. Public Health Service. Miners’ Consumption, a study of 433 cases 
of the disease among zinc miners in southwestern Missouri, by A. J. Lanza, with a chap 
ter on Roentgen-ray findings in miners’ con‘umption, by Dr. Samuel B. Childs. Public 
Heaith Bulletin No. 85. Washington, 1917. 40 pp. 
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culous or nontuberculous, according as tubercle bacilli may or may 
not be found in the sputum. 

In this investigation 720 miners were examined, 433 being affected 
with miners’ consumption, 103 of these also have tubercle bacilli in 
their sputum. For convenience these 433 are divided into three 
stages: (1) those characterized by little or no disability, with slight 
or moderate dyspnea on exertion; (2) those showing noticeable dis- 
ability. with moderate or moderately severe dyspnea; and (3) those 
showing total, or at least marked, disability with severe or urgent 
dyspnea. In summarizing the results of the examination of 120 men 
in the first group, 142 in the second group, and 68 in the third group, 
all without tuberculous infection, attention is called to the fact that 
the average number of years worked in sheet ground (hard rock) 
was more than 5 in each group, and that five years’ steady work with 
exposure to flint dust is very certain to find the miner in at least 
the first stage of silicosis. It was found that 243 or 56.1 per cent 
of the 483 men having miners’ consumption, and 54 or 52.4 per cent 
of the 103 men suffering with tuberculous infection, had commenced 
to work underground before they were 21 years of age. 

While hard work at an early age necessarily often undermines the 
vitality, the percentage under 21 years among the well men would 
indicate that immaturity has little to do with the incidence of 
miners’ consumption, though contributing to the rapidity with which 
these cases break down. 

Data as to 198 cases of deaths in 130 families out of 480 families 
visited were obtained, indicating the average age at death as 37 years, 
the average number of years mining as 13.7, the average number of 
years in sheet ground (hard rock) as 8.6, and the average number of 
years of disability before death asi year. Adding the last two figures 
together it is concluded that in the Joplin district the average case 
of miners’ consumption dies within 10 years after beginning expo- 
sure to silicious dust. 

An examination of 1,120 children of miners and 1,386 children of 
nonminers to determine the relation of miners’ consumption to living 
conditions and tuberculous infection did not seem to indicate very 
much tuberculous infection among those in the first group, “ yet we 
‘an logically expect, unless precautions are taken, that tuberculous 
infection will become more and more menacing to public health in 
the Joplin district. This implies increased danger to adults and to 
children, with tuberculous infection in miners’ consumption occur- 
ring more frequently in the first and second stages and earlier in 
the third stage, and, consequently, directly affecting the safety of the 
children.” 
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This study of 433 cases of miners’ consumption in southwestern 
Missouri led to the following conclusions: 


Miners’ consumption is an important occupational disease, widely preva}e) 
among the hard-rock miners of the Joplin district, affecting probably 30 1. 25 
per cent of them. 

Miners’ consumption is essentially a pneumonoconiosis, due to the inhal::j,) 
of silicious rock dust, and resulting in a fibrosis, with loss of function. 

The disability and other effects of miners’ consumption are due primarily jo 
silicosis, infection being usually a secondary, and often, a terminal process. 

Infection, both tuberculous and pyogenic, is common in miners’ consumption. 
the tendency to infection increasing as the disease progresses. 

The incidence of tubercle infection in miners’ consumption is a menace to {}) 
public health, affording an unusual opportunity for the spread of tuberculosis. 

Aside from the hygienic supervision of working conditions underground, «| 
cation of the miner against the spread of infection and supervision of miners 
children, especially those of consumptive parents, are matters of vital in. 
portance. 


= 


t 





CARBON MONOXIDE POISONING IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 


The improvement of conditions affecting the health of persons 
employed in the metallurgical industries is receiving the cooperative 
attention of the United States Bureau of Mines and the Public 
Health Service, and several technical papers have been issued by the 
former bureau as contributions to the literature dealing with this 
subject. One of these, entitled Health conservation at steel mills, 
was noted in the Monruiy Review for November, 1916 (pp. (4! 
to 643), and two other papers, touching particularly the steel in- 
dustry, have recently been issued by the Bureau of Mines under thie 
titles Carbon monoxide poisoning in the steel industry,? and Occur- 
rence and mitigation of injurious dusts in steel works.® 

The object of the paper on carbon monoxide poisoning, as state! 
in the introduction, is to set forth briefly the liability to this poisoniig 
of those employed in the various departments of the steel plant, tlic 
sources of the gas, the extent to which it is present, and its effec: 
on workers, and to make certain recommendations for preventing «ii! 
remedying such conditions. Attention is given primarily to chronic 
poisoning—that is, the daily exposure of employees to small quan- 
tities of this gas over an extended period of time—rather than to 
that of acute poisoning, or “ gassing,” as prevention of this accident 
is a problem of safety engineering rather than of industrial hygiene. 





1 Another paper entitled Safe practice at blast furnaces, a manual for foremen and 1:0, 
was noted in the MONTHLY REviEW for November, 1916, pp. 638 to 640. 

2 United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Technical paper 15°. 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning in the Steel Industry, by J. A. Watkins. Washington, 117. 
19 pp. 

8 See p. 85 for a review of this pamphlet. 
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It appears from this paper that carbon monoxide is the most im- 
portant of the poisonous gases, and as such isa serious hazard, because 
experience has taught the difficulty of preventing leaks and the 
serious and rapid results that follow inhalation. Much in the way 
of reducing this hazard seems to have been accomplished through the 
cafety-first propaganda, but “the use of gases with a relatively large 
carbon monoxide content and the occurrence of this gas as a by- 
product of many industrial processes, coincident with a general in- 
dustrial development, have markedly increased in late years. As a 
result, while the carbon monoxide hazard is minimized in one process, 
new and constantly changing conditions arise which present ad- 
ditional hazards of poisoning. In no industry have such changeable 
conditions been more marked than in the steel industry.” 

In discussing the cumulative effect on men of carbon monoxide 
inhaled in small quantities daily and over extended periods of time, 
it is pointed out that some individuals withstand much larger 
amounts of the gas than others, and that the bodily mechanism is 
able to adjust itself for a short time to the abnormal conditions pro- 
duced by the gas. But it must not be inferred from this that man is 
immune to this gas, for the report states: 

Carbon monoxide is a gas of such marked toxic effect that, depending on 
variable factors such as the resistance of the individual and the quantity of 
gas inhaled, it is only a question of time until the exposed individual is not 
only incapacitated for duty but may have his health impaired beyond recovery. 
Another fact of consequence to employers is that carbon monoxide poisoning 
renders the worker, though still on duty and not incapacitated, below par 
physically and also in efficiency. His mental alertness and judgment, as well 
as his muscular strength and coordination, are impaired. While in this con- 
dition he is unable to perform his duties in the manner that will be to the best 
advantage of his employer. 


It seems that in steel mills carbon monoxide may be found about 
blast furnaces, gas washers and scrubbers, gas engines, gas pro- 
ducers, gas boilers, cupola furnaces, dolomite furnaces, “dinky en- 
gines” or small locomotives, and “shanties” or rest rooms for 
employees. While making a sanitary survey of the steel industry 
in the Pittsburgh district samples of air were obtained to determine 
the carbon monoxide content in various places in a steel plant. The 
result showed the presence of this gas in quantities varying from 
0.01 per cent, to which the blower-room force was exposed, to 3.4 
per cent, to which the engine-room force near the gas engines was 
exposed. No physical examination of workers was made, but it is 
stated that data available from experimental work on carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning and from observations made in serious or fatal 
cases of asphyxiation with this gas justify the statement that ex- 
posure to 0.2 per cent of carbon monoxide for a period of 30 minutes 

3306°—17——-6 
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will be sufficient temporarily to incapacitate the person so exposed, 
“From an industrial hygienist’s standpoint the air of any place 
where men work which contains 0.01 per cent of carbon monoxide js 
dangerous, and such a condition should be immediately remedied.” 

As the first step in reducing othe carbon monoxide hazard in stee] 
plants it is suggested that a survey should be made to determine 
whether the gas is escaping into the atmosphere, and that some systein 
of periodical inspection should be instituted whereby places where 
gas may escape could be watched and carbon monoxide pollution 
guarded against. A system of regular air sampling is recommende((|. 
followed by an effort to determine the source of the gas, and, if 4 
leak, make the pipe, etc., gas-tight, or if the result of an industria! 
process change the method of operation or construction. There 
should be provisicn for ample ventilation, 

Finally, where none of these methods is applicable or, if instituted, fails to 
prevent the pollution of the air by carbon monoxide, operating conditions shou); 
be so altered as not to require men to remain in such hazardous places for mor 
than short periods of time. 





DANGERS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PARIS GREEN AND 
SCHEELE’S GREEN. 


The division of industrial hygiene of the New York State Indus- 
trial Commission has recently completed an investigation into tlie 
manufacture of paris green. The inquiry was made by Chemica! 
Engineer John H. Vogt and Acting Medical Inspector Lester |. 
Roos, M. D., and their report, as it appears in the Bulletin of the 
Industrial Commission for June, 1917 (pp. 181 to 183), is here re- 


produced :* 
Paris green * * * is now entirely used as an insecticide for destroying 
potato bugs and other insects, and on account of the cost of raw material it is 


little used for any other purpose. Fully 1,000 tons of paris green are annua!|) 
produced in New York State, and additional precautions are necessary in its 
manufacture beyond those given in the labor law to guard against cases of 
industrial poisonings. Considerable illness has been found to exist among many 
of the workers engaged in this production, due in a measure to lack of know!- 
edge on the part of those engaged in its preparation and disregard for the ex- 
treme poisonous qualities which this salt possesses. 

Inasmuch as the workers are unacquainted with its dangerous and poisonou- 
properties many cases of arsenical poisoning are not discovered, because :- 
soon as a slight irritation of the skin develops, or nausea occurs, men leave tlic 
industry, and so the labor engaged therein is a constantly shifting one. 





1The final report, modified and revised, has appeared as Special Bulletin No. %° 
issued by the New York State Industrial Commission in July, 1917. Albany, 1917. 17 
pp. Illustrated. 
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According to Desamle and Pierron, paris green was first discovered in the 
vear 1712 by Russ and Sattler in Schweinfurt, Bavaria, Germany, from basic- 
yerdigris and arsenic. According to others, Voumitis, of Vienna, Austria, was 
the first manufacturer. Liebig published the manufacturing prucess in 1822, 
and in 1872 its manufacture was undertaken in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The striking bright shade and popularity of this material led to its manu- 
facture by nearly all color makers at that time, which circumstance is the cause 
of the various names under which it is known besides that of paris green; such 
names.as “ Emperor Green,” “ New Green,” “ Mineral Green,” “ Original Green,” 
and “ Patent Green,” were given to it by the various makers. The object of 
this, no doubt, was to lead the public to believe that the so-called colors were not 
of a poisonous nature. 

These colors, or tints, were produced by mixing paris green with barytes, 
chromate of lead, china clay, and other white mixtures, thus lowering the cost 
of manufacture. ‘“Scheele’s Green” is the name given to the commercial 
product used as an insecticide, which is manufactured in one establishment in 
the State. The original method of its manufacture was kept a strict secret. 

In an attempt to manufacture paris green it was discovered by C. W. 
Scheele in 1742, a native German chemist who resided in Sweden, that a sub- 
stance could be produced which greatly resembled paris green and manufac- 
tured at less cost. To this substance the name “ Scheele’s Green” was ap- 
plied, by which it is still known. 

Paris green and Scheele’s green are manufactured by 10 firms in the United 
States, of which 7 firms are located in the State of New York, only 6 of which 
were actually making the materials when the investigation was conducted. Five 
of the firms were located in the borough of Brooklyn, city of New York, and one 
at Beacon, N. Y., the latter confining its product to Scheele’s green and kalso- 
mines. All of the factories engaged in the production of these substances manu- 
factured other compounds, such as dry colors, paints, crayons, bleaching solu- 
tions, dyes, and other chemicals, no factory being entirely devoted to the exciu- 
sive production of these articles. The amount manufactured varies with the 
demand. The largest factories turn out about 200 tons each during their sea- 
son, Which is principally a period of about six months during the fall and 
winter months. 

The process of paris green, also known as “ Schweinfurter Green,” ‘‘ Meadow 
Green,” “ Parrott Green,” and “English Green” is a cupric aceto arsenite, 
having the formula CU (C2H20.)23CUAS,04, is an exceedingly poisonous double 
salt insoluble in water; in contact with organic matter it changes somewhat. 
Many micro-organisms and fungi act upon the compound and produce arseniu- 
retted hydrogen, which, no doubt, causes the arsenical ulcers met with by 
workers engaged in preparing the material. The gas evolved being soluble 
in water readily attacks the skin, also the eyes, nose, throat, and lungs, being 
more susceptible to its action than the simple mechanical action of the pigment. 
The fine powder attacks the skin, but its most intense effect is found in those 
regions of the body where perspiration is present at most times. 

Scheele’s green, known as “Arsenite of Copper,” also “ Hydro Cupric Arsenite,” 
“Mineral Green,” and “Swedish Green,” is composed of acid arsenite of 
copper and is represented by the formula CuHAsO;. It has a strikingly fine 
light green color, formerly used in calico printing, and as a pigment for green 
wall paper. It is insoluble in water, but dissolves in excess of alkalies or 
ecids, It is very poisonous and like paris green capable of producing severe 
ulcers on the skin, severe irritation of the mucous membranes of the eyes, nose, 
throat, and gastro intestinal irritation. Its use is principally as an insecticide. 
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Chronic arsenical poisoning is a condition to which most of the men are ex. 
posed; acute pains in the abdomen, and nausea and intense thirst are fips 
noticed. This is followed later by gastritis, enteritis, jaundice, and diarr) 
followed by constipation. Nails drop off, large ulcers develop, and the si:j) 
appears somewhat mummified. In intense cases, death sometimes results. 

Paris green is manufactured by dissolving in wooden tubs a quantit) 
sulphate of copper in hot or cold water, adding to it acetic acid, heating +), 
solution to form cupric acetate. In another tub arsenious acid is dissolve: j) 
2 boiling solution of sodium carbonate, which usually takes about an hoy, 
to carry out, the proportions added in such an amount as to obtain arsenit« of 
soda. These tanks are usually hooded to carry away the vapors formed, oui sic) 
of the factory. This solution is added to the cupric acetate solution and stirred 
while hot. Mechanical means are used in some cases, while the old style bj) 
method is principally practiced. An olive-green precipitate of cupric acer 
arsenite results. Should a yellow-green precipitate be produced in the course 
of boiling, a little acetic acid is added, the solution is boiled a little longer si, 
the liquid allowed to settle. The water solution is run off and the precip: 
washed with several changes of water. (This last step is not practice: 
some firms.) The resultant precipitate is shoveled out on filters and allowed 
to drain; when the draining is finished, it is again shoveled on drying tr:ys. 
These are placed in a drying room or drying closet, and when dried dumped inio 
chutes or hoppers which convey it to crushing rolls; then it is sifted, trans. 
ferred to the bolter, and finally filled into kegs, barrels, or cans, either by hand 
filling with a shovel or scoop, from a hose-spout from the bolter, and in the 
case of small cans in one factory by means of an automatic weighing machine. 

Scheele’s green is manufactured by adding to a solution Of sulphate of copper 
z solution of arsenite of soda as long as the green precipitate forms, wash 
with water and the water solution drained off. The material is shoveled from 
the vat onto drying trays, placed in a wooden dryer and, when dry, place! 
into a bin and shoveled out into a tumbler with other ingredients to make ‘he 
patent insecticide, in which but 1 per cent of the pigment is an active purt. 
The manufacture of this substance is practiced in but one factory. The }: 
ing is performed in a separate room by an obsolete method of scooping w) 
from the large receptacles into the smaller boxes. The room in which this 
work is performed is not provided with any means of mechanical ventilation. 

The method of production in each factory varies somewhat in handling. luvr 
instance, one factory does not wash the finished precipitate of paris greci, 
while another performs this task; drying is done in one factory in a larce 
room which takes more than three to four days, while in another it is done in 
24 hours. Employees are obliged to enter the dry room, which often has 2 
temperature of 140° F., to carry in and out the trays containing the product: 
another has separate drying ovens, each arranged with a damper so that 
flow of hot air can be stopped which circulates through the oven, thus preventiic 
the heat and dust being blown into the workroom. 

The dumping of the trays, containing material, into the chute leading tv ° 
bolter is done in one factory without a hood inclosure to occlude the fine p's 
green dust, while in another it is placed on the tumbler, which is turned upsiv« 
down and surrounded by a hood or a closet, to which is attached a pipe wit!) 
an exhaust, which has a static suction of one-half inch; whiie another his | 
pipe but a sliding door in the inclosure, which is closed by the operator befvre 
turning; over the trays to be dumped. Paris green, in the last case sifts oul of 
the door when it is opened for the next tray, and workmen usually inhale « 
considerable amount of the dust. 
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Filling boxes by hand is resorted to in most all the factories. The material 
is scooped out of the receptacles or barrels with small shovels. Barrel filling 
is performed directly from the tumbler through a hose connection, reliefs being 
provided from the barrel by a small pipe back to the tumbler, in which the dust 
and air contained within the barrel is led back, thus preventing same from 
entering the workroom; some of the firms do not take this precaution. 
Mechanical weighing and filling of one and two pound boxes are performed in 
ene factory with good results. The machine, made by an automatic weighing 
machine company, has attached to it exhaust pipes, so placed to remove the 
vreater part of the dust generated. 

: Label pasting is done under small hoods in one factory, but in all others no 
hoods are provided. 

It appears to be the prevailing opinion that the fine dust of paris green can 
not be controlled and that it will continue to be liberated at all points. 
Another important factor is the lack of knowledge possessed by the workers 
of its poisonous properties. 

It is useless to provide a well-equipped room in which employees may take 
their meals, if the material is tracked into the room on shoes of workmen and 
the floor seldom cleaned. 

In some factories single lockers are provided for employees, old clothing 
and street clothing are hung together in these, and dust from the working clothes 
is shaken into the street clothes. 

If walls, though whitewashed in accordance to law, are allowed to contain 
paris green powder, if a disregard is shown in placing trays containing paris 
green and Scheele’s green near windows through which a draft blows, whereby 
material is scattered to all parts of the factory, if respirators are provided by 
the firms which are allowed to get dirty and the meshes clogged with the 
paris green powder, or if the underclothes which the men wear are dried in 
rooms With paris green, such methods as these show the necessity of stringent 
education methods with the workmen and proprietors which will greatly re- 
duce the number of cases of arsenical poisoning. 

Factory No. 1—The manufacture of paris green in this establishment is con- 
ducted entirely in the basement of a six-story fireproof building. It is well 
ventilated by natural means, windows being located on two sides of the factory. 
The floors are kept in a fairly good condition. The men are provided with a 
linen headpiece and face piece, together with cotton waste and overalls, which 
are made to tie at the wrist and ankles. All men use gloves and high shoes, 
which they provide themselves. No hot water, soap, nor towels were furnished. 

In the method of drying this factory obviates the necessity of men entering 
the dry room by the use of the American blower system. The drying racks are 
placed on cars and pushed into a tunnel, which is heated by surplus steam from 
the boilers. As each car is brought in it moves the other ahead, and at the 
end of seven days the first car reaches the end of the tunnel where it is placed 
on a transfer car and prepared for bolting. — 

The bolting, sifting, and packing are carried on in the same room; the fioors, 
walls, and ceiling of the room were thickly covered with paris green. An ex- 
haust system located under the packing table disposed only of small quantities 
of the dust. Within the bolting room there is an engine with a swiftly run- 
ling belt. This belt serves to keep large quantities of paris green dust in con- 
stant motion. 

To place the dry pigment in the tumbler, the worker is required to mount six 
steps of a movable platform carrying the tray above his head and then throwing 
it into the dumper. This operation is also accompanied by large quantities of 
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dust entering the atmosphere. In barreling and package filling much dust j 
also created. 

Ten men were employed, of which seven were examined: 

S. P., 24 years of age, engaged for three years in the industry, showed » 
marked conjunctivitis. 

S. C., 27 years old, engaged in the industry for three years, showed a « 
junctivitis and scars of ulcers on legs and hands. 

J. D., 29 years of age, negative. 

W. S., 24 years old, one month in the industry; this man showed a larve. 
nasty-looking ulcer, located on the right side of the lip and extending into 1) 
nasal cavity. The septum was involved, and this will probably cause a yer 
foration. 

F. B., 24 years old, four years in the industry; negative. 

M. O., 50 years old, one month in the industry, shows a slight nasal irrit:- 
tion. 

KE. W., 41 years old, five years in the industry, shows a marked conjunctivitis 
and slight anemia. 

Factory No, 2.—This factory is a four-story nonfireproof building, devote 
almost entirely to the manufacture of paris green. It is ventilated by doors 
and windows. In this plant little can be said in favor of the conditions towari! 
guarding the health of the employees. The floors, walls, ceiling, stairs, and halls 
of the building are covered with deep layers of paris green dust. Each footste) 
raised a quantity of dust from either the floor or the stair tread. In the vat 
room and package-filling room, owing to poor drainage, paris green in conne:- 
tion with water formed a pasty mass covering the greater part of the floor 

The pigment in pulp form is taken in barrels from the tank room on the 
ground to the fourth floor and then placed in the drying room. The worker 
must pass through the drying room each time he goes to the tumbler, and w! 
batches are being tumbled the door between the dry room and the tumbling 
room is always open. The drying tray is dumped in and large quantities | 
dust result. In this plant the bolting is carried out in the same room as the 
tumbling, and while the bolter is in motion large clouds of dust are produce! 
completely enveloping the worker at the tumbling machine. 

Men were found eating in a small wash room which had no window ani 
which was in a very dirty condition. These men, who were not provided with 
any headpieces, overalls, masks, hot water, soap, or towels, had no realization 
of the dangerous material handled or its means of entry into the body. 

Barrel and package filling also gave rise to large quantities of dust; women 
were engaged in labeling and no protective clothing was provided for thei. 
Fifteen men and two women were employed in this factory and seven were 
examined : 

K. 8S., age (?), employed 25 years, showed a marked anemia due to arsenic. 

M. C., (?) employed two months; negative. 

Wm. L., 36 years old, employed about six weeks, has attack of furunculosis 
due to paris green. 

J. W., 30 years, employed four months; negative. 

0. C., 22 years old, employed two weeks, has had an attack of furunculosis 
on arm and ulcers on fingers. 

E. G., 26 years old, employed two months, shows scars of ulcerations on the 
arms. 

J. S., age (?), employed nineteen years, has recurrent attacks of furunculosis. 

In these plants for all conditions which were found to be detrimental to health 
and whereby the law could be applied orders were issued. These orders related 
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to the prohibition of eating within the factory; cleanliness of floors, walls, and 
ceilings; providing running hot water, soap, and individual towels; installing 
exhaust. systems to dispose of the dust created in the process of manufacture ; 
suitable place in which to eat meals; and suitable means to remove dust from 
the floors. 

inalytical determinations.—A chemical analysis was made of air of one of 
the packing rooms, where filling of boxes from barrels was performed; 305 
milligrams of the paris green were found per cubic meter of air at 60° F, This 
material in the air was generated in the process of hand filling, blown off 
the walls and ceiling, and stirred up from the floor in the act of walking. A 
proper method of weighing and filling under inclosed hoods, clean walls, and 
floors would have eliminated this large amount of dust. 

Samples of underclothing were analyzed and found to contain 1.1 milligrams 
of paris green in a piece measuring six square inches. 

Printed notices furnished by the Department of Labor of the State Industrial 
Commission, to read as follows, should be posted in every room where paris 
green is handled: 

“Paris green is a dangerous poison and sickness results from the breathing 
of air containing it, through broken skin, and through the mouth. 

“Don’t hang any clothes to be dried in the dry room. 

“Don’t leave the factory in the clothes in which you work. 

“Don’t place your factory clothes in the same locker with street clothes, when 
provided for you. 

“Don’t eat in or about the factory, only in provided lunch room. 

“Don’t eat before you have washed your face and hands with hot water 
and soap. 

“Don’t scratch or touch any part of your body before you have washed your 
hands. 

“Don’t sweep the floor with a broom. 

“Don’t plug your nose with cotton; tie clean cotton waste over nose and 
mouth. 

“Keep your gloves clean on the inside. 

“Take a complete wash at home daily. 

“Drink milk instead of beer or whiskey. 

“Tie clean cotton waste, twice daily, over nose and mouth, as this is the 
easiest and best respirator. 

“Try and keep down dust as much as possible by closing doors carefully and 
keeping the dust off the floor as much as possible. 

“Keep your hair, mustache, and finger nails short, to prevent the paris green 
from settling in them.” 

Recommendations to employer.—Provide double lockers for men engaged in 
paris green manufacture. 

Sweep all floors and keep ceiling and walls of workroom, halls, stairs, and 
lunch room free from paris green dust by using a vacuum sweeper. 

Provide periodical medical examinations for men engaged in the production of 
paris green and Scheele’s green. 

Provide overalls, head and neck pieces of unbleached muslin, and gloves for 
paris green workers, and have same washed weekly. 

Provide clean cotton waste as respirators for all paris green workers. 

Not less than one hour should be permitted for the noonday meal. 

It is suggested to the State industrial commission that the recommendations 
which are made and are not covered by law be enacted into a code in order that 
this industry be freed from the many dangerous conditions which now sur- 
round it. 
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DANGERS OF THE AIRPLANE INDUSTRY FROM A HYGIENIC 
STANDPOINT. 


The report of an inquiry recently made under the direction of {|\¢ 
New York State Industrial Commission into the dangers of the 
plane industry from a hygienic standpoint, is summarized in {}, 
June, 1917, bulletin of the Industrial Commission (pp. 185 to 1s») 
This report is based on studies made in eight factories in New Yop 
State, whose products are airplanes and hydroplanes, in three of 
which some thought appears to have been given to insure safety 1 
to protect the health of the men engaged in the dangerous proce<ses 
connected with the manufacture of these articles. “In the ot}, 
five factories no attention has been paid to these safety details, and 
it became evident that these conditions must be remedied at the 
earliest possible moment.” 

Attention has been called in the Monrutiy Review to the dancer 
point connected with this industry, namely, the “doping” of 
plane and hydroplane wings, ailerons, rudders, and fuselage. ‘Ii. 
“ dope ” contains chiefly as its base either acetate or nitrate of ce|lu- 
lose mixed with a solvent which, when applied, quickly evaporate 
and leaves the base of acetate or nitrate of cellulose firmly fixe: 
within the interstices of the linen. In the early days of the indusiry 
tetrachlorethane was supposed to be the one solvent which rende: 
the linen most taut. A chemical analysis was made of the various 
“dopes” used in the New York factories to determine the solveits 
employed, and it was found that each of seven samples contained «1 
or more of the following solvents: Tetrachlorethane, alcohol, acetone. 
benzol, acetic acid, amyl! acetate, and fusel oil. It is the usual cis. 
tom, according to this report, for seven coats of the “ dope varnish” 
to be applied, the first five coats being acetate of cellulose “ do). 

~while the last two are of a nitrate “dope.” From 30 to 45 minutes 
are allowed between each coat. The parts doped are then place on 
racks and allowed to dry in close.proximity to the workers. Siice 
speed in manufacture is now an important consideration, the drying 
of the varnish is hastened by keeping the “dope” rooms at a mui 
higher temperature than other parts of the factory, thus intensi'\- 
ing the discomfort of the employees. 

The report recites the conditions found in each factory, noting 
specific cases of cinployees affected by the poison, and submits ‘lic 
following recommendations: 

1. In aeroplane factories where “ dope” is used a downward system of veii'i- 


lation should be furnished; intakes to be located at floor level, which sh 
be situated about 6 feet apart beneath working areas. 





1See MontHiy Review for June, 1916, p. 86; November, 1916, pp. 649-652; Janu:'y, 
1917, pp. 97 and 98. 
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2. Drying of wings, ailerons, and rudders to be done in a room separate and 
apart from the “ dope ” room. 

23. When fuselage is “ doped” it should be done in proximity to a Cownward 
system of ventilation. 

4, Each morning and afternoon should be interrupted by a 15-minute rest 
period, men to go into the open air during such times. 

5, Hot running water, soap, and individual towels, also overalls. should be 
provided for all “ dope” workers, 

6. Lockers, which shall be well ventilated, should be provided for all “ dope” 
workers. 

7. No eating should be permitted in any “ dope” room. 

8. Not less than one hour shall be allowed as a lunch period to any worker 
engaged in the process of “ doping.” 

9. Active medical supervision, as an early diagnosis of “dope” poisoning 
prevents serious after effects. 

10. No “ doping ” should be conducted in the open air unless the same is done 
under a shed so as to prevent rapid evaporation of the poisonous fumes. 

11. Any workers, who complain of dizziness or sleepiness, should be immedi- 
ately removed from the work for 48 hours. 





INJURIOUS DUSTS IN STEEL WORKS’ 


In a pamphlet on “ Occurrence and mitigation of injurious dusts in 
steel works,” issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, the author 
makes the statement that from the standpoint of the industrial 
hygienist no health hazard to which those employed in modern in- 
dustries are exposed is of greater importance than that of a dust- 
laden atmosphere. This dust may act injuriously, it is stated, in 
three different ways, depending on the character of the dust particles: 
(1) by irritant action, (2) by toxie action, and (3) by mechanical 
action. Sometimes the dust may act in two or more of these ways 
simultaneously. The paper notes briefly the different places in a 
steel plant where dusts of various kinds may be encountered, and 
gives the result of air sampling at working places in order to de- 
termine the extent to which the dusts were suspended in the atmos- 
phere. The largest quantity of dust per 100 liters (3.53 cu. ft.) 
of air was found in ore bins, ranging from 3.04 milligrams to 44.2 
milligrams (0.05 to 0.68 grain), and in dolomite sheds, ranging from 
5.5 milligrams to 33.4 milligrams (0.08 to 0.52 grain). 

How the dust may be abated in the various departments of a steel 
plant is suggested in some detail, but the general statement is made 
that the dust hazard may be mitigated by preventing dust suspension, 
by removing suspended dust from the air, and by providing against 
the inhalation of dust. To prevent suspension it may be necessary 








1 United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Technical Paper 153, 
Occurrence and mitigation of injurious dusts in steel works, by J. A. Watkins. Washing- 
ton, 1917. 20 pp. 
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to alter the usual procedure of the manufacturing processes or to 
change machinery or equipment in order to obtain satisfactory re- 
sults. In some cases sprinkling with water may prove effective. To 
remove suspended dust from the air, an efficient system of exhaust 
and of supplying air is recommended. The prevention of inhalation 
of dust may be secured by requiring the employees to wear respira- 
tors or by altering their duties and places of work. 





GLASSES FOR PROTECTING THE EYES FROM INJURIOUS 
RADIATIONS.* 


Owing to the incidence of eye injuries in some manufacturing pro- - 
cesses, particularly those involving prolonged exposure to intense 
heat from furnaces containing molten metal, glass, etc., considerab|: 
attention is being given to determining the best means for Dietting 
the eyes from these radiations. To this end the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards has recently issued a pamphlet? intended to meet 
the demand for general information concerning the protective prop- 
erties of spectacle ylasses, particularly glasses which shield the eyes 
from infra-red or so-called heat rays. While no definite proof of 
the injurious effect of infra-red rays from incandescent bodies, suc) 
as.molten metal, is available, there appears to be a general feeling 
that the eye becomes fatigued, if not permanently injured, under con- 
ditions which expose the worker to these heat rays. The fact is note: 
that’no artificial source of light used for illuminating purposes con- 
tains enough ultra-violet radiation to be injurious to the eye, under 
practical working conditions, while the infra-red rays have no spe 
cific action distinct from thermal effect, but that in view of the fact 
that the infra-red rays are in far greater abundance than the ultra- 
violet, the inference is that glassworker’s cataract is to be ascribe: 
to the heat rays rather than to the ultra-violet rays. It is noted tha‘ 
exposure to excess of ultra-violet light is injurious, causing conjunc- 
tivitis. 

Tests have been made to show that most of the energy (97 per cent ) 
radiated from a furnace at 1,000° to 1,200° C. (1,832° to 2,192° F.) 
is absorbed in the outer portion of the eye and that injuries cause: 
by infra-red rays therefore must occur in that portion, while, on the 








1An annotated list of references to books and periodicals on eye injuries and diseases, 
with special reference to eyestrain, appears on pages 186 to 191 of this issue of the 
MONTHLY REVIEW. 

2 United States. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Standards. Technological paper, 
No. 93. Glasses for protecting the eyes from injurious radiations, by W. W. Coblentz, 
associate physicist, and W. B. Emerson, laboratory assistant. Washington, May 5, 1917. 


14 pp. 
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other hand, the eye is quite transparent to ultra-violet rays, some 
wave lengths of which can reach the retina. 


Moreover, the physiological effect seems to be different. The infra-red rays 
appear to produce a thermal effect (“burns”), while the ultra-violet rays 
(although of a much lower energy value) seem to attack the tissue in a dif- 
ferent manner, i. e., their effect is actinic. 


To meet these conditions, it is stated, numerous glasses have been 
produced which differ from the ordinary white crown glass used in 
spectacles in having a high absorption (1) of the violet, (2) of the 
infra-red, or (3) of both the violet and infra-red. These glasses 
differ in the amount and color of the light transmitted. 


Glasses having a gray or neutral tint are the most agreeable to wear, as they 
do not alter the color of objects. Hence, for outdoor wear ordinary black 
glasses, Which can be obtained for a few cents, are quite as good as the ex- 
pensive glasses which one frequently sees advertised. 


The report discusses the protective properties of various glasses, 
with particular reference to their absorption of the infra-red, and 
tabulates a summary of the most important glasses investigated 
showing the maximum transmission in the visible spectrum and the 
per cent transmitted of the total radiation from a furnace heated to 
1,000° to 1,100° C. (1,832° to 2,012° F.). The data collected from 
these investigations, representing an extensive group of glasses avail- 
able for protecting the eye from the ultra-violet, the visible, and the 
infra-red rays, led to the following conclusions: 


For protecting the eye from ultra-violet light, black, amber, green, greenish- 
yellow, and red glasses are efficient. Spectacles made of white crown glass 
afford some protection from the extreme ultra-violet rays which come from 
mercury-in-quartz lamps and from electric ares between iron, copper, or car- 
bon. The vapors from these arcs emit but little infra-red radiation in compari- 
son with the amount emitted in the visible and in the ultra-violet. 

For shielding the eye from infra-red rays deep black, yellowish-green, 
sage-green, gold-plated, and bluish-green glasses are the most serviceable. For 
working near furnaces of molten iron or glass if considerable light is needed 
a light bluish-green or sage-green glass is efficient in obstructing the infra-red 
rays. For working molten quartz, operating oxyacetylene or electric welding 
apparatus, searchlights, or other intense sources of light, it is important to wear 
the darkest glasses one can use, whether black, green (including gold-plated 
glasses), or yellowish-green, in order to obstruct not only the infra-red but also 
the visible and the ultra-violet rays. 

Data are given showing that of the infra-red rays emitted by a furnace 
heated to 1,000° to 1,100° C. (1,832° to 2,012° F.) (1) about 99 per cent are 
obstructed by gold-plated glasses, (2) about 95 per cent by sage-green or bluish- 
green glasses, (3) about 60 to 8O per cent by very deep black glasses, and (4) 
about 60 per cent by greenish-yellow glasses. 

At higher temperatures these data would be somewhat different, but not 
sufficiently so to modify the rough estimates dealt with in this paper, 
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ORGANIZING AND CONDUCTING SAFETY WORK IN MINES. 


Considerable progress has in recent years been made in organiz. 
ing and conducting safety work in mines, this result being achieve 
by the efforts of mining companies which have been quick to adopt 
the many desirable safety measures, such as the creating of safety 
departments and the requiring of more careful supervision at the 
mines; by the passage of improved mining laws and their strict en- 
forcement; by the formation of various local and national organiya- 
tions for promoting safety and standardizing methods; by the enact- 
ment in many States of workmen’s compensation legislation with tle 
consequent insurance against casualties; and by the carrying on of 
extended educational work among the miners themselves. Accideni 
prevention has not only meant fewer injuries and consequently |oss 
suffering and distress to miners and their families, but has increa-cc 
the efficiency of plant operation so that economic gain has followed. 

The work of making the mining operations safer and of showiig 
companies and their employees how to organize to prevent accidents, 
many of which are due to carelessness and are, therefore, avoidal)!e, 
has been primarily a function of the United States Bureau 
Mines, which, in a recent publication entitled “ Organizing and con- 
ducting safety work in mines,” ? calls attention to some of the meius 
adopted for promoting greater safety in and around mines ani 
points out how the organization of safety work, which is the fun- 
damental requirement for an effective campaign in accident pre- 
vention, may be consummated. 

It is recognized that preventable mine accidents are generally «t- 
tributable to carelessness, insufficient inspection, inexperience, unsa !e 
practices, lack of safeguards, violation of instructions, indifference, 
defective equipment, use of intoxicants, insufficient lighting, poor 
judgment, and other indirect causes, and the safety-first movement 
aims at minimizing such preventable accidents. It is stated that in 
some of the leading industries safety campaigns have resulted in 
reducing by 30 per cent and even 70 per cent the number of acci- 
dents that had been occurring annually for a period of years. 

The bulletin under review suggests that experience has prove: 
that satisfactory conduct of a safety campaign requires organization 
for carrying out three branches of work, as follows: 


~ 


“Te 


1. An organization that provides an enthusiastic and hard-working safe‘) 
committee or department, an adequate inspection system, and hearty coop: 
ation of officials and employees. 





*United States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Organizing and ¢ 
ducting safety work in mines, by Herbert M. Wilson and James R. Fleming. Technic! 
Paper 103. Washington, 1917. 57 pp. 
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9 A system of education that will assist all employees to follow more care- 
fully the safe and proper methods of work, and will keep them constantly alert 
to the need of caution. 

3 A scheme of safety measures designed to eliminate, as far as possible, 
dangerous conditions that have caused accidents or may cause them. 

The inspirational force in a safety campaign, according to the 
authors, must be the president or owner, and should then, passing 
down through the general manager, superintendent, foreman, and 
subordinates, find expression through the medium of rigid inspec- 
tion, the installation of safety appliances, safety committees, the post- 
ing of notices and warnings, provision for the care of injured, and 
such educational means as lectures, rallies, and miners’ field meets. 
If the company is large and operates several mines, there should be 
a safety department in charge of a safety inspector or engineer who 
should devote his entire time to safety work. In smaller concerns 
the safety work may be more closely associated with the operating 
department. As a part of this organization the authors suggest pro- 
vision for some or all of the following committees, depending on the 
size and number of various operations controlled by each company: 


i. A central safety committee, composed of the general manager, general 
superintendent, chief engineer, inspector, secretary, or other officials, which 
should hold monthly meetings. Reports and recommendations of the inspector 
and of subcommittees should be received and if practical put into effect, the 
causes of accidents studied and classified, and steps taken to avoid the recur- 
rence of similar accidents. Regular trips of inspection should be made and 
greater impetus given the movement by frequent public meetings in the inter- 
est of safety. Due publicity will thereby be given in addition to the constant 
evidence afforded by the work as it progresses. 

2. A plant safety committee composed of the superintendent, assistant super- 
intendent, mine foreman, captains [metal mining term for underground fore- 
men], fire bosses, electrical engineer, mechanical engineer, mining engineer, and 
chief clerk. In the smaller operations this committee might be substituted for 
the central safety committee and perform the functions outlined above; in 
this event the inspector would be a member ex officio. Reports should be sub- 
mitted to the executive head, usually the general superintendent. The mem- 
bers of this committee would be the active agents in carrying out the provisions 
of the law and such measures as may be adopted for promoting safety. This 
committee should hold regular monthly meetings for the consideration and dis- 
cussion of all safety problems and submit monthly a detailed written report 
stating the progress made, with recommendations. These reports would give 
the judgment and recommendations of men who have had the most intimate 
experitnce with all the various divisions of underground work and would tend 
to standardize underground practice as a whole. It is extremely important 
that the foremen become actively interested, as it is the foremen who must 
enforce the rules finally adopted, and service in the committee best acquaints 
them with the reasons for these rules. 

5. At each mine a mine safety committee should be organized consisting of 
men doing different kinds of work and usually of different nationalities. This 
committee would make regular monthly inspections and submit written reports, 
with recommendations, directly to the central safety committee or the executive. 
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The committee should consist of three members appointed by the superintendent 
or the foreman or elected by the miners as conditions may indicate will prove 
most satisfactory and effective. Each member should serve two to four months 
and be succeeded by a new member, so that in time a large number of men of 
various nationalities would have been in a position where they would fee) 
individual responsibility and could more readily understand the need of ¢o- 
operation. All members of this committee should be furnished with a safety 
button specially designed for each company, the ex-members retaining theirs 
in honorary membership. Inspection trips of such workmen’s committees te): 
greatly to interest the men. Better cooperation is insured and habits of jn- 
difference and carelessness are discouraged. For all time spent in this work. 
the members of the committee should receive their regular pay. Mixed coin- 
mittees of workmen and foremen and other officials have been appointed ;; 
some mines. Such committees, acting as plant committees, have the advant:ive 
of bringing the management and men together in work for greater safety, and 
induce a comparison of viewpoints. 

An essential element in promoting safety in mines is the coopera- 
tion of the men themselves, which may be secured by recognizing ai 
rewarding individual effort toward accident prevention. Many com- 
panies, it appears, are encouraging the safety movement by pay- 
ing their foremen and assistant foremen a cash bonus each month 
for good records in preventing accidents during any one working 
month and an additional bonus for a record entirely free for a perio 
of six months or more. One large company, it is stated, has main- 
tained a bonus system for 4} years at a cost of 15 cents per ton of 
coal produced. 

But it is believed that the safety movement may be promoted best 
through the education of the miners so that they may know clearly 
how to do their daily work with greater personal safety. Much of 
the publication under review is devoted to showing how the men may 
be led to realize and guard against the dangers of their work, with 
illustrations of various means adopted by different companies for en- 
couraging care on the part of workmen. These include personal in- 
struction in safe practices, instruction in English, the posting of 
rules, distribution of handbooks containing rules, and the use of bul- 
letin boards and suggestion boxes. The development of safety meas- 
ures to reduce the probability of accidents is given consideration. 
These include mechanical safeguards, signs, and other general pre- 
cautions, and the points brought out are made more graphic by nu- 
merous illustrations. 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE OF MUNITION WORKERS OUTSIDE THE 
FACTORY. 

Housing, transit, and recreation are the three factors most vitally 
affecting the health and welfare of munition workers outside the 
factory,! according to Memorandum No. 17 recently issued by the 
British Health of Munition Workers Committee.? This study was 
made because “the necessity in the present emergency of trans- 
ferring workers from their homes to distant places where their labor 
is required has created an unparalleled situation, and problems of 
the first importance to the nation are arising simultaneously in muni- 
tion areas in various parts of the kingdom, especially as regards 
women and girls.” While it is recognized that local agencies and 
volunteer societies, through the provision of hostels and clubs, are 
performing a useful work in this respect, the committee believes that 
such efforts must now be supplemented and reinforced by State 
action. The position is thus briefly stated: 

By the agency of the State women and girls are being exported from their 
homes and imported into munition areas. 

By the agency of the State the liberty of the individual to throw up her 
work and to take her labor elsewhere is restricted. 

On the State, therefore, the responsibility lies not only for suitably housing 
these transplanted workers, but also for securing the safeguards needful for 
their health and morals, the maintenance of which is essential to the nation. 

The problems presented for solution are grouped as personal 
questions, housing accommodation and transit, sickness, and leisure. 
Taking up the first group, the committee expresses the opinion that 
only normally healthy, clean, and wholesome-minded women and 
girls should be exported, involving necessarily the medical examina- 
tion of those who leave home for work; and that mothers of infants 
or of families of young children should not be exported. Those 
sent to munition centers for work, especially if the distance is great, 
should be seen off and met at the station, and warned to provide 
themselves with sufficient clothing and with money to tide them over 
until the first week’s pay is paid, which may not be for 10 days or 2 
weeks. When the need is proved, the committee recommends that 
financial help should be forthcoming from a fund administered 
locally, safeguards being taken for the repayment of the loan from 
wages, 





1The committee has previously dealt with the health and welfare of these workers 
inside the factory in three memoranda: Memorandum No. 2, Welfare supervision, noted 
in the MonTHLY Review for May, 1916 (pp. 68, 69), and reprinted in the bureau's Bulle- 
tin 222; Memorandum No. 4, Employment of women, in the MONTHLY Review for June, 
1916 (pp. 74-76), and reprinted in Bulletin 223; and Memorandum No. 5, Hours of 
labor, in the MonrHLY Review for June, 1916 (pp. 77—79), and reprinted in Bulletin 221. 

*Great Britain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committee. 
Memorandum No. 17. Health and welfare of munition workers outside the factory. 
London, 1917. 9 pp. This memorandum is reprinted in full in the bureau’s Bulletin 230. 
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When the workers arrive at the place of employment, the matter of 
housing accommodations and transit to and from work becomes jy. 
portant, and the committee suggests that a reception or clearing 
house, in charge of an experienced superintendent, should be jy. 
vided where the women may stay for a night or two until suit.) 
lodgings are found for them. These places should be clean jy) 
attractive, with appetizing food and adequate comfort accom; 
tions. As to the hostels, the committee suggests that as much [e¢- 
dom as is compatible with good order should be allowed, and the 
need for rest and the companionship of a few friends should be met 
by a sufficient number of small sitting rooms. To obtain suit,}l. 
and safe lodging places, local advisory committees or other agencic; 
should gather information as to the character of such places «1\ 
make a list of those approved, the agreements as to terms being made, 
not between the lodger and the landlady, but between the responsible 
local organization and the landlady, thus protecting the latter. 
The matter of transit to and from work should receive careful atten- 
tion, because “health, timekeeping, temper, and output all suffer 
when to the day’s work is added the discomfort and fatigue of a long 
walk to and fro in bad weather or in darkness, or a scramble t 
squeeze into a crowded railway carriage, tram, or omnibus, wit 3 
long journey in a bad atmosphere.” | 

The following recommendations are made by the committee tow). FR 
ing the matter of sickness and leisure: } 

Sickness.—1. Arrangements for the notification of illness in lodgings shoul) 
be made and enforced. A special sick-room hostel or cottage hospital m: 
required. 

2. A special committee of women (preferably married women and me) 
women) shotild be formed to keep in touch with maternity cases. A ho 
under the auspices of a philanthropic society, may be needed to provide for 
those who can no longer be suitably employed at the factory, and who ¢::: |! 
return home. Arrangements for the confinement of inmates would be nev: 
sary. 

Leisure.—1. Organized means of recreation and of wholesome employ! 
of leisure should be provided. 

2. For the preservation of order and for preventive work, women jp lice 
should be appointed, assisted where desirable by women voluntary patro!- 

3. Questions regarding the sale of drink should be referred to the central 
control board (liquor traffic) for action. 








SOCIAL INSURANCE BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


Since September 2, 1914, the Federal Government through ‘/c 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department has been 
writing insurance on American vessels engaged in foreign trade, with 
their cargoes. This form of social insurance covering risks to pro)- 
erty has been remarkably successful. If the Federal Government 
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had not assumed these war risks, the marine insurance rates charged 
by the private companies would have been much more deadly to our 
overseas trade than the German sea raiders and submarines. From 
September 2, 1914, to December 31, 1916, the War Risk Insurance 
Bureau wrote 1,791 policies, amounting to $182,203,080, for which 
premiums aggregating $3,244,785.04 were collected. The net losses 
for this period were $774,868.73. From January 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1917, the bureau wrote 4,527 policies for $441,761,518 with premiums 
amounting to $11,963,945.33. The net losses from September 2, 1914, 
to June 30, 1917, amounted to $10,176,435.36. 

This experiment with social insurance covering property losses is 
most interesting and instructive. The success in this venture no 
doubt suggested an extension of social insurance to cover seamen who 
are exposed to the extraordinary risks of operating the insured 
vessels carrying insured cargoes through seas strewn with mines and 
infested with commerce destroyers above and below the water. If 
ships and cargoes car be insured successfully by government, the 
lives and limbs of seamen can likewise be insured. In fact, it would 
seem to be much more imperative to insure at reasonable rates the 
seamen than the ships and cargoes exposed to these frightful war 
risks. Private insurance companies were both unwilling and un- 
able to hazard writing insurance for these men engaged in this 
extrahazardous industry, the risks of which could not be foretold. 


The only way cargoes could be kept moving was to provide adequate 
protection to the dependents of these men. To meet this need the 
United States Congress passed an amendment to the War Risk 
Insurance Act, which was approved by the President June 12, 1917. 
The amended act is given herewith. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the first section of the act en- 
titled, “An act to authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance in the Treasury Department,” approved September second, nineteen 
hundred and fourteen, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“That there is established in the Treasury Department a bureau to be known 
as the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, the director of which shall be entitled 
to a salary at the rate of $5,000 per annum.” 

Sec, 2. That section two of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That the said Bureau of War Risk Insurance, subject to the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as soon as practicable, make 
provisions for the insurance by the United States of American vessels, their 
freight and passage moneys, cargoes shipped or toe be shipped therein, and per- 
sonal effects of the masters, officers, and crews thereof against loss or damage 
by the risks of war, whenever it shall appear to the Secretary that American 
vessels, shippers or importers in American vessels, or the masters, officers, or 
crews of such vessels, are unable in any trade to secure adequate war-risk in- 
surance on reasonable terms. ; 

“The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, subject to the general <irection of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall, as soon as practicable, make provisions for 
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the insurance by the United States, as further provided in section three a. of 
masters, officers, and crews of American merchant vessels against loss of lif, 
or personal injury by the risks of war, and for compensation during detentioy 
following capture by enemies of the United States whenever it shall appear 
to the Secretary that in any trade the need for such insurance exists.” 

Sec. 3. That there is hereby added to such act a new section, to be known 4s 
section two a, to read as follows: 

* Sec. 2a. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval of {},\e 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to make provisions for the r 
insurance by the United States of vessels of foreign friendly flags or t)) 
cargoes, or both, when such vessels or their cargoes are insured by the Gover)- 
ment of any country which is at war with an enemy of the United States; and, 
further, to reinsure with the Governments of any countries which are at war 
with an enemy of the United States American vessels and their cargoes.” 

Sec. 4. That section three of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is hereby authorized to adopt and publish forms of 
war-risk policies and to fix reasonable rates of premium for the policies whic) 
it is authorized to issue under this act, which rates shall be subject to such 
change to each port and for each class as the Secretary shall find may be r-- 
quired by the circumstances. All proceeds of the aforesaid premium and froin 
salvage which have been or are hereafter received shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance, and in addition to all other appropriations made under this act sre 
hereby permanently appropriated for the purpose of paying losses and return 
premiums accruing under this act.” 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby added to such act a new section, to be known as 
section three a, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3a. That whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that the effecting of such insurance is desirable in the national interest in the 
ease of vessels engaged in any trade, the owner of every American merchant 
vessel engaged in such trade shall insure the master, officers, and crew of such 
vessel against less of life or personal injury from war risks as well as for com- 
pensation during detention by an enemy of the United States following capture. 

“Such insurance shall be effected either with the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance or in insurance companies, and on terms satisfactory to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

“Such insurance shall provide, and the Bureau of War tisk Insurance is 
authorized to write policies so providing— 

“ (a) In case of death, permanent disability which prevents the person in- 
jured from performing any and every kind of duty pertaining to his occup:- 
tion, or the loss of both hands, both arms, both feet, both legs, or both eyes, or 
any two thereof, for the payment of an amount equivalent to one year’s ear: 
ings, or to twelve times the monthly earnings of the insured, as fixed in tlic 
articles for the voyage (hereinafter referred to as the principal sum), but in 
no case shall such amount be more than $5,000 or less than $1,500; 

“(b) In case of any of the following losses, for the payment of the perce'- 
age of the principal sum indicated in the following tables: 

“ One hand, fifty per centum; 

“ One arm, sixty-five per centum; 

“One foot, fifty per centum; 

* One leg, sixty-five per centum ; 

“One eye, forty-five per centum; 
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“Total destruction of hearing, fifty per centum;: 

“That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance may include in its policy under- 
tukings to pay specified percentages of the principal sum for other losses or 
disabilities ; and 

“(c) In case of detention by an enemy of the United States, following cap- 
ture, for the payment during the continuance of such detention of compensa- 
tion at the same rate as the earnings of the insured immediately preceding such 
detention, to be determined in substantially the same manner as provided in 
subdivision (a) of this section. 

“The aggregate payments under this section in respect to any one person 
shall not exceed the amount of the principal sum. 

“Payments provided for in this section shall be made only to the master, 
cfficer, or member of the crew concerned, except that a payment for loss of 
life shall be made to the estate of the insured for distribution to his family 
free from liability of debt, and payment on account of detention by an enemy 
following capture shall be made to dependents of the person detained, if 
designated by him. 

“No claim under this section shall be valid unless made by the master, officer, 
or member of the crew concerned, or his estate, or a person designated under 
his section, within two years after the date on which the President suspends 
the operations of this act in so far as it authorizes insurance by the United 
States.” 

Sec. 6. That there is hereby added to such act a new section to be known as 
section three b, to read as follows: 

“See. 3b. That in the event of failure of the owner of any vessel to effect 
insurance of the master, officers, and crew of such vessel prior to sailing, in 
accordance with section three a of this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized to effect such insurance with the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance at the expense of the owner of such vessel, and the latter shall be 
liable for such expense and, in addition, to a penalty of not exceeding $1,000. 
The amount of such premium, with interest and of the penalty and of all costs, 
shall be a lien on the vessel.”’ 

Sec. 7. That section five of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“See. 5. That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized to establish an 
advisory board, to consist of three members skilled in the practices of war-risk 
insurance, for the purpose of assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in 
fixing rates of premium and in adjustment of claims for losses, and generally 
in carrying out the purposes of this act; the compensation of the members of 
said board to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed 
$20 a day each, while actually employed. He is likewise authorized to appoint 
two persons skilled in the practices of accident insurance for the purpose of 
assisting the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the adjustment of claims for 
death, personal injury, or detention; the compensation of the persons so. ap- 
pointed to be determined by the Secretary of the Treasury, but not to exceed 
$20 a day each, while actually employed. In the event of disagreement as to 
the claim for losses, or amount thereof, between the said bureau and the parties 
to such contract of insurance an action on the claim may be brought against 
the United States in the district court of the United States, sitting in admiralty, 
in the district in which the claimant or his agent may reside.” 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby added to such act a new section to be known as 
section five a, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5a. No claim agent or attorney shall be entitled to receive any compen- 
Sation whatever for services in the collection of claims against the Bureau of 
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War Risk Insurance for death, personal injury, or detention, except when yy). 
ceedings are taken in accordance with section five in a district court of {i. 
United States, in which case the judge shall, as a part of his determinatj,) 
and order, settle and determine the amount of compensation not to exceed te), 
per centum of amount recovered, to be paid by the claimant on behalf of whom 
such proceedings are instituted to his legal adviser or advisers, and it shal) jp 
unlawful for any lawyer or other person acting in that behalf to ask for, cop. 
tract for, or receive any larger sum than the amount so fixed.” 

Sec. 9. That section seven of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 7. That for the purpose of paying losses and return premiums accruing 
under the provisions of this act there is hereby appropriated out of any mone) 
in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sui of 
$50,000,000.” 

Sec. 10. That section eight of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 8. That there is hereby appropriated, for the purpose of defrayine {\\. 
expenses of the establishment and maintenance of the Bureau of War [tisk 
Insurance, including the payment of salaries herein authorized and other jer- 
sonal services, and for the purchase of necessary books of reference, periodic:|s, 
etc., that may be paid for in advance out of any money in the Treasury of 
the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $250,000.” 

Sec. 11. That section nine of such act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. That the President is authorized whenever in his judgment the 
necessity of further war insurance by the United States shall have cease | 
exist to susvend the operation of the act, in so far as it authorizes insuriice 
by the United States against loss or damage by risks of war, which suspension 
shall be made, in any event, within four years after the passage of this act 
but shall not affect any insurance outstanding at the time or any claims pending 
adjustment. For the purpose of the final adjustment of any such outstanding 
insurance or claims, the Bureav of War Risk Insurance may, in the discretion 
of the President, be continued in existence a further period not exceeding 
three years.” 

Sec. 12. That the act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to 
authorize the establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in ile 
Treasury Department, approved September second, nineteen hundred 
fourteen,” approved August eleventh, nineteen hundred and sixteen, and 
act entitled “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the estallis: 
inent of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department,’ 
proved September second, nineteen hundred and fourteen,” approved March 
third, nineteen hundred and seventeen, are hereby repealed, 

Approved, June 12, 1917. 


Pursuant to this amended act, the Secretary of the Treasury issue! 


the following order: No. 1 A. 
R NoriIce TO VESSEL OWNERS. 


INSURANCE OF MASTERS, OFFICERS, AND CREWS OF AMERICAN MERCHANT VESSELS 
AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE OR PERSONAL INJURY BY THE RISKS OF WAR AND FOR (0\- 
PENSATION DURING DETENTION BY AN ENEMY OF THE UNITED STATES FOLLOW | NG 
CAPTURE. 

It appearing to me that the effecting of such insurance (as described above) 
is desirable in the national interest in the case of American vessels engaved 
in the following trades: 

From all ports to Europe and ports on the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
and vice versa. 
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The owners of such vessels are hereby given notice and are required on all 
such vessels sailing from a United States port on or after June 26, 1917, and 
on. all such vessels sailing from a foreign port on and after July 10, 1917, to 
effect insurance of the masters, officers, and crews against loss of life or personal 
injury from war risks as weil as for compensation during detention by an 
enemy of the United States following capture. Such insurance shall be effected 
either with the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., which may be done through collectors of customs or with insur- 
ance companies, and on terms satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The insurance in the principal sum shall be for an amount in respect to each 
person equivalent to one year’s earnings or to twelve times the monthly earnings 
of the insured, as fixed in the articles for the voyage, but in no case shall such 
amount be more than $5,000 or less than $1,500. 

In the event of failure of the owner of any vessel to effect the insurance re- 
quired, the Secretary of the Treasury will effect such insurance with the 
jureau of War Risk Insurance at the expense of the owner of such vessel, and 
the latter shall be liable for such expense and, in addition, to a penalty of wot 
exceeding $1,000. The amount of such premium with interest and of the 
penalty and of all costs shall be a lien on the vessel. 

All in accordance with an act approved by the President September 2, 1914, 
as amended June 12, 1917. 

W. G. McApoo 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Dated: WASHINGTON, D. C., June 19, 1917. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BuREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 
Form 11. 


A Division of Seamen’s Insurance has been organized and is issu- 
ing policies on the lives of masters, officers, and crews of American 
merchant vessels. The form of policy used is given below. 


Form 16, 
Pouticy No. §. I. 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT. 
BuREAU OF WAR RISK INSURANCE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Does hereby insure for account of the master, officers, and crew of the 
American vessel called the , during a voyage at and from __ 

, sailing about __--, during their employment on or by said 
vessel for the period of the aforesaid voyage, beginning, in respect to each person insured, 
from the time such person signs the articles for the aforesaid voyage, or, if already on 
articles for a series of voyages or period of time, from the inception of the aforesaid 
voyage (i. e., when the vessel is ready to begin the loading of cargo for the aforesaid 
voyage or to sail in ballast) and continuing until such person is discharged or the termina- 
tion of the aforesaid voyage (i. e., when the vessel is ready to begin the loading of cargo 
for another voyage or to sail in ballast), whichever may first occur, for dollars. 

In case of claim, to be paid in funds current in the United States. 
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Against loss of life and personal injury to the master, officers, and crew by the risks of 
war, but only to the extent specified in the following schedules : 


SCHEDULE 1. 


Members of crew, at $1,500 each, or— 


I a a Peer 
and this policy is issued in consideration of the payment of a premium of ______ do 
being ______ per cent of the total of the sums hereby insured. 


The amount for which each person is insured, according to this schedule, is hereafte; 
referred to as the principal sum. 


ScHEDULE 2. 

The United States will pay, in case of loss,.an amount to be determined by applying 
percentage shown below to the amount for which the master, officer, or member of the 
crew is insured, as follows: 





Per cent. Per cent. 
Die teuce ll. li see eer pie SEU i oe 50 
a ct nn elle el 6 ES eae aot 65 
RE SES et ot eo. Be RE. a Be AER 50 
pT es ee ea ere Avett tad ee ee eee eee 65 
i IR ei IS ee A ETE ALCS IE AE 45 
eee ON is hs Beek 100 | Total destruction of hearing... 50 


The indemnities referred to above are payable, provided loss results directly and 
clusively from bodily injuries within 90 days from the date of accident. Loss shall mesn, 
with regard to hands and feet, arms and legs, dismemberment by severance at or above 
wrist or ankle, knee or elbow joints, or the complete and irrecoverable loss of function, 
With regard to eyes, complete and irrecoverable loss of sight. With regard to hearing, 
total and irrecoverable loss of hearing in both ears. 

The payment for loss of life will be made by installments (the number of which shal! 
be determined by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance), until the principal sum insured 
has been paid, but without interest. 

All other payments will be made in a lump sum. 


s bed 


ScHEDULE 3. 

For injury not described in Schedule 2, but not for illness, resulting in permanent (is- 
ability preventing the person injured from performing any and every kind of duty per 
taining to such person’s occupation, the United States will pay by installments or in a 
lump sum, at the option of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, compensation until such 
time as the total compensation so paid shall amount to the principal sum for which the 
injured master, officer, or member of the crew is insured. 

By permanent disability is meant wholly and continuously disabled from performing the 
duties of any occupation for wages or profit. 

Compensation for detention. 

In event of detention by an enemy of the United States following capture, the Unitei 
States will pay compensation at the same rate as the earnings of the detained person 
immediately preceding such detention for the period of detention until such time as th: 
total compensation so paid shall amount to the principal sum for which the detained 
master, officer, or member of the crew is insured. 

Payees. 

All payments provided for in this policy will be made only to the master, officer, or 
member of the crew concerned, except that a payment for loss of life will be made to t! 
estate of the insured for distribution to his family free from liability of debt and p» 
ment of compensation on account of detention will be made to dependents of the masiv', 
officer, or member of the crew detained if designated by the person detained. 

Limit of payments. 

The aggregate payments in respect to any one person under this policy shall not exceed 
the principai sum for which the master, officer, or member of the crew is insured. 
Overlapping of policies. 

If a person insured by this policy be insured by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance by 4 
policy or policies for a voyage immediately prior and or subsequent to the voyage here 
under insured only one of all of such policies shall be deemed to be in force at any one 
time, notwithstanding any provision in any or all such policies to a contrary effect. 
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Physical examination. 

The United States shall have the right and an opportunity to examine the master, 
officer, or member of the crew who makes any claim under this policy. 
Notice of loss and claim, 

In the event of loss and claim, prompt notice should be given to the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, and also, if the master, officer, or member of the crew be abroad, to the 
nearest American consul. 

Limitation of date of claim. 

No claim hereunder shall be valid unless made by the master, officer, or meniber of the 
erew concerned, or his estate, or a designated person, within two years after the date 
on which the President suspends the operation of the act establishing the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance in so far as it authorizes insurance by the United States. 

Claim agents and attorneys. 

No claim agent or attorney shall be entitled to receive any compensation whatever for 
services in the collection of claims against the Bureau of War Risk Insurance for death, 
personal injury, or detention, except that when any proceedings have been taken in 
accordance with section 5 of the act, then the judge of the District Court of the United 
States shall, as a part of his determination and order, settle and determine the amount of 
compensation, not to exceed 10 per cent of the amount received, to be paid by the claimant 
on behalf of whom such proceedings are instituted to his legal advisor or advisors, and 
it shall be unlawful for any lawyer or other person acting in that behalf to ask for, 
contract for, or receive any larger sum than the amount so fixed. 

Deviation and change of voyage. 

It is agreed that this insurance shall not be vitiated by a deviation or change of voyage 
of the vessel, in which event an additional premium shall be paid if required. 
Return of premium. 

After the adjustment of all losses in the event that the whole of the premiums received 
by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance (less any return premiums paid) shall exceed the 
claims or losses paid by the bureau, plus the expense of administering and conducting the 
bureau, and the total of the premiums received for insurance of masters, officers, and 
crews shall exceed the claims paid by the bureau on this kind of insurance, plus a pro- 
portion of the expense of the administration and conduct of the bureau (to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury), a refund wiil be made in such manner and in such 
amount as the Secretary of the Treasury may decide, on surrender of this policy. 

In WITNESS WHEREOF the United States of America has caused this policy to be signed 
by its Secretary of the Treasury, but it shall not be valid until countersigned by William 
C. De Lanoy, Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, or John J. Crowley, Assistant 
to the Director. W. G. McApoo, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 


The amount of insurance thus far written has not yet been given 
out by the Treasury Department. 

The first losses of lives insured under this amended act were an- 
nounced by the Secretary of the Treasury on July 14 in the follow- 
ing statement: 

The steamer Kansan, whose sinking was reported by the Navy Department 
July 10, was the first vessel lost carrying full insurance for its master, officers, 
and crew under the order of June 19, making such insurance compulsory for 
all vessels sailing to the war zone on and after June 26. This order was issued 
by authority of the act of June 12, 1917. 

POLICY OF $92,450 WRITTEN. 

A policy of $92,450, written by the Bureau of War Risk Insurance of the 
Treasury Department for the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., covered the 
master, 7 officers, and 46 members of the crew of this vessel. Premiums for sea- 
men’s insurance are paid by owners of vesscls. 

As a result, the estates of the four men who lost their lives will recover sums 
aggregating $7,200. In addition to this loss of life, the compulsory insurance 
will protect any members of the crew that may have been injured. 
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GOVERNMENT INSURANCE FOR UNITED STATES SOLDIERS ANp 
SAILORS. 


In order to frame legislation providing adequate compensation 
and allowances to dependents of soldiers and sailors who may | 
killed or disabled in their country’s service the chairman of the Com 
mittee on Labor of the advisory commission of the Council of \, 
tional Defense appointed Judge Julian W. Mack, of the United 
States Circuit Court, of Chicago, chairman of a committee on comyen- 
sation for soldiers and sailors and their dependents. On July 2 the 
Secretary of thé Treasury called together representatives of in- 
surance companies, and at their request appointed a committee to 
draft appropriate legislation along the lines suggested. Both of 
these committees are cooperating with the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance of the Treasury Department, which is authorized to insire 
the lives of merchant seamen. Previously the Council of National 
Defense had requested Edwin F. Sweet, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, to outline a proposed system of Government insurance, :1( 
his report is referred to later. Capt. S. Herbert Wolfe, a member of 
the committee selected by Judge Mack, recently made a study of 
the plan in operation in Canada and submitted a report to the United 
States Department of Labor. 

According to Capt. Wolfe’s report, which was summarized in ‘le 
Montruty Review for July, 1917 (pp. 8 to 14), Canadian soldicrs 
and sailors are required to assign at least half, but not more than 
two-thirds, of their pay to their dependents. This money is autom:ti- 
cally paid to the dependents by the Canadian Government. Tie 
Government makes separation allowances to privates of $20 a monihi. 
The Canadian Patriotic Fund, which is not a Government organiz.- 
tion, makes an additional allowance if there are dependents. Tic 
result of these provisions is that a private with three children 
tween the ages of 10 and 15 is able to provide for his family $60 a 
month. Further provision is made for dependents of the private or 
of any other soldier or sailor if he is killed or disabled. 

Judge Mack and his associates are trying to determine what 
provision should be made for American soldiers and sailors. In |iis 
judgment the responsibility of providing funds for separation allow- 
ances, compensation for injuries, and pensions, should rest upon tiie 
Government, but the program has not yet been completed. Whether 
the administration of the plan when agreed upon should be given 
over to one of the existing bureaus or Government departments or 
to a new bureau or commission directly responsible to Congress «111 
the President is a matter of importance to be decided. In regar« to 
the fixing of the indemnity, Judge Mack says: 

The determination of separation allowances and the method and the amount. 
the determination of the grant to be made for disability of each and every 
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kind and for death, and the determination of methods of rehabilitation are 
the primary elements in the task before us. Of course this involves the 
question of insurance or indemnity. First, is it advisable that there should be 
a definite, fixed compensation for everybody in case of death? It seems to me 
that it is of the utmost importance that the psychological impress be made 
upon the country in some striking fashion contemporaneously with the 
announcement of the selection of troops. 

The thing must be done us a whole; the question of separation allowance is 
tied up with those of compensation, indemnity, and insurance. The suggestion 
has been made that if the Government establish an insurance bureau and allow 
insurance for a certain amount in addition to that indemnity, which is going 
to be given for nothing, the premium therefor shall be taken from the pay 
of the soldier. Another suggestion made is that a part of the family allow- 
ance be taken from the pay of the soldier. There may be conflict between 
these two phases of the matter. The subject can be determined only as a 
whole. It may result in not merely one bill being presented in Congress, but 
in half a dozen bills. All of the bills should be coordinated. 

The following are excerpts from Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
Edwin F. Sweet’s letter to the Council of National Defense, sub- 
mitting a proposed system of Government insurance for soldiers 
and sailors: 

The best interests of the country at large, as well as justice to those engaged 
in war service and their dependents, demand that provision for insurance be 
made and that, like other war provisions, it be made with as little delay as 
possible. 

Our soldiers and sailors should have not only the full benefit of this pro- 
tective principle, but the greater hazard of their service, its vital importance, 
and their inability to buy insurance except at rates which in many cases would 
be prohibitive, emphasizes the duty of the Government to make proper pro- 
vision for them and their dependents. 

That such provision should be made in advance seems to me equally clear. 
This is a departure from our policy in former wars, but experience has shown 
the error of the tardy, erratic, and expensive policy of the past system of 
pensions. A dollar at the right time is worth more than two at the wrong 
time; a belated generosity is a poor substitute for timely action. Soldiers and 
sailors fully understand the dangers of their employment and are entitled 
to know that suitable provision has been made for their dependents and for 
themselves in the event of death, captivity, or disability, and should not be 
left to guess that the right thing will be done after the war is over. 

I believe there should be created, in connection with one of the existing 
executive departments of the Government, a soldiers and sailors’ indemnity 
bureau, with a competent man of insurance experience at its head; that the 
necessary actuarial and clerical assistance should be provided; that protection 
for a definite amount, not exceeding $4,000, should be automatically furnished 
to every one in the military and naval service of the United States, without 
regard to rank and without expense to the insured; that such insurance or 
protection should cover partial and total disability as well as death: that no 
medical examination should be required except that necessary for admission 
into the service; that all losses should be paid in regular installments; that all 
adjustments should be made with the least possible delay; and that a limit, 
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analogous to statutes of limitation, should be fixed for the correction of 
records and the presentation of claims, 

In addition to the protection thus furnished to all engaged in war servic 
I think the same bureau should be authorized to furnish death and casuals, 
benefits or protection to soldiers and sailors to the amount of $6,000 to 
individual, upon terms as favorable as in times of peace. 

From the experience of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, it is conceiv;})|. 
that this can be done by the Government without material loss. The funis 
that a private corporation applies to commissions, medical examination f 
advertising, etc., would be available by the Government for the payment 
losses. But if loss should result, a proper recognition of the obligation coy- 
ferred upon the general public by the defenders of their country demands t)});{ 
it should be met by the Government and thus fall upon all who receive th. 
benefit of the service rendered rather than upon those who render it. 

Men engaged in war service who wish to buy protection for their dependen:s 
and themselves beyond that freely furnished by the Government ought not to |e 
left powerless to do so. On the contrary, sound public policy dictates that the 
purchase of additional insurance should be encouraged. It means fewer ¢e- 
pendents in the future. I therefore believe that both justice and self-interes; 
demand that the Government itself furnish such insurance. This has the 
further advantage of introducing an element of flexibility into the system 
which can not well be provided in the fixed amount of insurance to be furnished 
without expense to the insured, and adapts it to the varying needs of families 
which differ in the number of dependents or in the accustomed scale of living 

The following suggestions have been made: 

1. That the Government bureau, or the department of which it is a part, | 
given authority to arrange with one or more insurance corporations for (!\ 
transaction of this business if expense can be saved thereby. 


claims but which insurance associations would not accept, be continued by t!. 
Government. 

38. That the amount of protection to be furnished without cost to the insured 
be in proportion to the number of dependents, even though the total may, in 
exceptional cases, exceed the suggested maximum of $4,000. 

4. That discretion be given to the bureau for the payment of benefits in 
installments of varying amount whenever it should be clearly shown that the 
interest of the beneficiaries requires it. 

This letter was presented to the representatives of insurance com- 
panies who met, at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in Washington on July 2, 1917, to work out a plan to provide insur- 
ance for the men in the United States Army and Navy and for their 
dependents. Representatives of 124 insurance companies, of the 
advisory commission of the Council of National Defense, and of tlic 
Departments of Commerce, War, Navy, and the Treasury, attende:|! 
this conference. The Secretary of the Treasury presided and in » 
brief introductory statement emphasized the desirability of furnis!i- 
ing some sort of insurance, provided either by the insurance com- 
panies or the Government, or by both cooperatively, for the pro- 
tection of soldiers and sailors so that they might not have to depen 
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upon future legislation for the granting of compensations which 
have heretofore, under our policy, taken the form of pensions. 

At the conclusion of the Secretary’s remarks, the discussion was 
opened by the representative of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, who read a statement to the effect that (1) no part of 
the cost of new insurance for our fighting forces can be paid from 
the funds of the present policyholders; that (2) the entire mortality 
cost must come from the premiums on the highly hazardous class 
insured; that (3) this cost must either be paid by the men them 
selves, or by the men and the Government combined, or by the Gov- 
ernment alone; that (4) all that life insurance companies can con- 
sistently offer the Government in this case is the use of their organi- 
zations and machinery at actual cost. 

This seemed to be the attitude of most of the representatives of the 
insurance companies, some of whom expressed the opinion that the 
protection contemplated is not a problem of life insurance but is a 
war problem—one of indemnity—and should be solved by the Gov- 
ernment. They were, however, unanimous in placing their trained 
forces at the disposal of the Government in order to carry out any 
plan that might be decided upon. ; 

In the course of the discussion, Judge Julian W. Mack said: 

Mr. Chairman, this entire question is merely part of a larger scheme that 
involves the entire physical duty of the Government to the soldiers and sailors 
and to their families. Two other parts of the scheme of course have not been 
touched upen to-day. One is the question of the separation allowance; that is, the 
provision to be made by the Government for the family in case of need or per- 
haps without need, where the head of the family has been taken away. Then 
after the question that ycu have been debating comes the question of the 
rehabilitation of the disabled man. I am saying this only for this reason, to 
suggest to you that in addition to the Secretary of War having designated Capt. 
Wolfe to study these problems, and the Secretary of Commerce having desig- 
nated the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Sweet, to study the problems, the Council 
of National Defense has imposed upon the committee of labor of the advisory 
council the duty of asking some one to take up the entire problem and draft 
legislation. That committee last week asked me to be the one who should 
be chairman of the committee on that subject, and I rise now only to suggest 
that any committee that you may appoint now might cordially cooperate with 
these other committees that are engaged on these problems. 


Following the discussion a vote was taken, resulting almost unani- 
mously in favor of having the Government rather than the insurance 
companies undertake to indemnify soldiers and sailors or their 
dependents. The conference, being composed almost entirely of 
insurance men, seems to have considered the subject as an insurance 
measure rather than as a compensation matter. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the appointment of a com- 
mittee to work out a plan along the lines suggested, and, as stated 
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above, the Secretary of the Treasury later selected such committee, 
George E. Ide, president of the Home Life Insurance Co., being 
named as chairman. This committee, together with Judge Mack’. 
committee, met in the office of the Secretary of the Treasury on July 
25 and discussed a comprehensive plan of insurance and indemnity, 
Inder this plan dependents of soldiers and sailors in service wij! 
be provided for through allotments from their pay, supplemente 
by separation allowances by the Government. The amount of the 
Government allowance will depend upon the size of the family ai. 
as to others than the wife and children, upon the actual dependency 
upon the men. The separation allowance will be made only if thie 
soldier or sailor makes an allotment for his dependents out of |i, 
pay. The risk of death or disability will be compensated for some- 
what on the analogy of workmen’s compensation acts, with the com 
pensation measured by the men’s services, the size of the families, 
and the loss to the family. Partial disabilities will be compensate 
for upon a percentage of the compensation for total disability. The 
cost of this compensation naturally must be paid wholly by the 
Government. 

In addition to direct compensation to take the place of pensions. 
the plan in contemplation will go further and establish an insurance 
system by the Government under which our soldiers and sailors may 
obtain insurance at premium rates based upon the mortality experi- 
ence tables of peace times. The excess cost due to increased mor- 

tality and disability war risk should clearly be borne by the Govern 
ment, and the cost of administering the insurance department for 
the benefit of the Nation’s fighting men is also a proper govern 
mental charge. The tentative plans provide for insurance of officers 
and men in amounts ranging from $1,000 to $10,000, with provision 
for payments in monthly installments instead of in a lump sum. 
Death or total disability will mature the insurance. 

In working out the new system it is deemed essential that a system 
for reeducation and rehabilitation be established, so that injured men ) 
may be fitted as far as possible for lives of usefulness either in thei 





former or some other vocation. 

At this conference a report was also submitted by the committee : 
of insurance men suggesting certain changes in the proposed plan. : & 
In working out this plan there has been cordial cooperation between 
the departments of the Treasury, War, Navy, Commerce, and Labor ¢ 


and the Council of National Defense. 





HOW FRANCE RETURNS HER SOLDIERS TO CIVILIAN LIFE.! 


Mention has been made in the Monruty Review of Canada’s effort, 
through its Military Hospitals Commission, to care for its disabled 
soldiers and sailors returning from the European conflict and assist 
them to find employment for which, because of their incapacities, 
they are adapted, but no authoritative information had come to hand 
telling how France is returning her soldiers to civilian life until a 
recent report on this subject was made by a major in the Canadian 
Army Medical Corps and submitted to the director of medical serv- 
ices Of the Canadian contingents. France, it appears, has passed 
through difficulties which are only commencing to present themselves 
to Great Britain and to Canada and which may ultimately be placed 
Lefore the United States Government, and it behooves these allied 
uations to take full advantage of the lessons which French experience 
teaches, recognizing, of course, that measures suited to one nation 
can not, without modification, be applied to the others. In France 
the war created many needs not provided for by existing social or- 
ganizations, resulting in the springing up of many new bodies de- 
signed to meet those needs. Proper coordination of effort would 
undoubtedly make them more effective and various bills are being 
considered by French legislative bodies to secure the desired end. 
“The methods followed by the French in returning men discharged 
from the armies to civilian life have by no means reached a final 
form.” 

The following is a concise summary of the report: 

“ Definite principles have governed the creation and design of mea- 
sures adopted by France in caring for her discharged soldiers and 
sailors. 

“France, with her whole strength, is fighting a national war; for 
that reason, the detriments incurred by Frenchmen are to be dis- 
tributed, as equally as possible, among the citizens who compose 
France. This report considers only the rehabilitation of men who 
have suffered a personal detriment; discussion of the equalization of 
economic detriment is avoided. . 

“'To secure the equitable return to civilian life of ewsoldiers and 
ex-sailors who have suffered physical or mental detriment, as a result 
of their service, is a work of large dimensions. Like every other 





‘How France Returns Her Soldiers to Civilian Life: A report to Surg. Gen. G, C. 
Jones, C. M. G., Director of Medical Services, Canadian Contingents, by John L. Todd, 
major, C. A.M. C. April 20, 1916, 281 typewritten pp. 
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large undertaking, it can be accomplished best, under the adminis. 
trative control of a single central directing body, by numerous exec. 
tive agencies, each closely connected with the field of its operations, 
The need for a central administrative body has been recognized. 9 
partly met; it is probable that it will be completely met. 

“Tn the organization of the executive agencies it is to be ren 
bered that the rehabilitation of disabled men is, in great part, a t; 
porary operation and that permanent machinery should not be 
ated for effecting it unless a permanent use for that machinery exis! 
therefore, existing institutions and public services are employed 
whenever possible in executing the various operations by which 
abled men are cared for. 

“ While it has been, and will be, necessary to profit by the operation 
of important works of private benevolence, laws are about to be mace 
which will prevent the initiation of unsound measures by irrespon- 
sible organizations dependent for funds upon private subscriptions. 
Private benevolence, indeed, should find no place in providing the 
advantages which disabled men should receive as a right from thicir 
fellow citizens. 

“The interest of the men has been the first consideration in th 
designing of the methods adopted for returning discharged soldicrs 
and sailors to civilian life; all the measures have been designed with 
the object of returning the men in the best and quickest manner to 
an independent position in civilian life. Any delay in doing so. 
dependent upon administrative difficulties—e. g., preparation of (is- 
charge or other documents—is rightly held to be inadmissible. 

“The procedure by which the rehabilitation of disabled men is 
effected may be divided conveniently into five stages: (1) Active 
medical and surgical treatment; (2) functional reeducation; (3) the 
provision of artificial appliances; (4) professional reeducat! 
(vocational training); (5) establishment in civilian life. 

“ Although this division is made, it is, in a sense, an artificia! 
one; since treatment, functional and professional reeducation ani 
the provision of artificial appliances are complementary processes 
They should all be carried out as early as possible in the progress 
of a patient; they will often be performed simultaneously. Conse- 
quently, they can best be carried out either in a single institution or 
in special institutions closely allied in space and organization. Suvi) 
an institution, or group of institutions, is called a center of reeduca- 
ton. Many centers have been established in France; those at >I. 
Maurice and at Bordeaux have been organized as models. The im 
portance of securing a proper detailed organization in these instil 
tions, from the commencement, is great. 
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“The responsibility for controlling the treatment received by a 
<oldier or sailor rests with the medical service of the army or the 
navy, until the soldier or sailor concerned is discharged. At present, 
the general rule is that soldiers and sailors are not discharged from 


| 
heir respective services until their functional reeducation is com 


{ 
plete, and until they have received any artificial appliances whicl 
they may require; it seems possible, that, in the future, regulations 
will make it necessary for men requiring it, to accept not only medical 
treatment but also professional reeducation. 

“The responsibility of recommending the discharge of a man as 
medically unfit for service rests with carefully instructed, competent, 
and perfectly equipped boards composed of medical officers belonging 
to and appointed by the French Army Medical Service. These 
hoards have also the responsibility, both of deciding whether a dis- 
ability results from service—and is therefore pensionable—and of 
deciding the degree of incapacity resulting from a pensionable dis- 
bility. The pension awarded in respect of a disability varies 
directly with the degree of incapacity resulting from it. 

“Tt has been accepted, as a principle, first, that each man requiring 
an artificial appliance is to receive the appliance, of the best pos- 
sible type, most suited to his needs, and, secondly, that artificial 
gppliances supplied by the Government are to be maintained in 
repair and replaced, when necessary, by the Government. An ortho- 
pedic commission has been appointed for the purpose of establish. 
ing the types of artificial appliances to be provided by the Govern- 
ment. It is possible that the maintenance of appliances will be pro- 
vided for by paying an annual sum for their repair to those using 
them. 

“The choice of a future occupation for a disabled man is a matter 
of the greatest importance. It can be made, rightly, only by those 
who have a special competence in such matters, who are accustomed 
to estimate a man’s aptitudes, and have a knowledge of existing 
or probable opportunities for occupation.” 

In this connection it should be stated that in selecting an occupa- 
tion for a disabled man the knowledge and dexterity already a 
quired in the exercise of a trade or profession should not be light 
discarded. It is estimated that about 90 per cent of the men dis- 
abled can be made capable of usefully performing either their former 
employment or some occupation directly connected with it. Ex- 
perience seems to show that about 80 per cent of men wounded can 
be reeducated for technical occupations. About 45 per cent of the 
wounded, it is stated, can earn a normal wage, if about 10 per cent 
of these become specialists; about 20 per cent of the wounded will be 


Ton 
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able to earn only part of the normal wage; 15 per cent of thy, 
wounded can be made capable of performing small duties for w))o1, 
if for any, it will be necessary to establish special workshops: ¢{\. 
remaining 20 per cent of the wounded will be unable to suppor 
themselves, although even some of these will be able to earn sone. 
thing. 

It appears that four main plans are being followed in providing 
means for giving professional reeducation to disabled men: (|) 
The establishment of special schools; (2) the provision of lodving 
houses permitting the attendance of men at existing technic! 
schools, or, as apprentices, at establishments or firms engage: jp 
business; (3) training schools established by guilds and similar 
organizations; (4) the payment of allowances to individuals in or ler 
to provide for their subsistence, at their homes or elsewhere, while 
undergoing reeducation. 

“It has been accepted, as a principle, that the economic sound es; 
of measures connected with the establishment of disabled men jy 
civilian life must never be allowed to depend upon any feeling of 
beneficence toward them. The position of a disabled soldier ius 
be an assured one and dependent in no way upon the good wil! or 
assistance of others. It is expected that practically all discharge 
and disabled ex-soldiers and ex-sailors will be absorbed in the ci\1| 
population and that it will be almost unnecessary to establish ie 
old soldiers’ homes. 

“The following are important matters connected with the esi:)- 
lishment of ex-soldiers and ex-sailors in civilian life: (1) Provision 
of pensions; (2) assistance to employment; (3) advancement of 
capital; (4) increased cost of insurance; (5) settlement on land; 
(6) watching the interests of disabled men. The old pension laws, 
which existed before the commencement of the war, have been found 
to be inadequate. It is certain that they will be replaced by new laws. 

“The principles which the laws, finally adopted, will observe are 
definite. A totally disabled man must receive a pension permiti ig 
him to support his family in decency. Only the extent of the 1- 
capacity resulting from an injury determines the grade of a pension: 
neither social rank, nor earning powers, nor any other factor |) 
the extént of the incapacity is considered. In order to assist mei ical 
officers in estimating the extent of the incapacity resulting fro. 
given disability, a guide—a disability table—has been prepared for 
their use; it has been found to be indispensable. A disability 1s 
pensionable only in the extent to which it is due to, or aggravated 
by, military service. While, in theory, a soldier has the right to 
refuse an operation involving the shedding of blood, in practice an 
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ynreasonable refusal to submit to an operation, which would result 
in the lessening of a disability, is held to be sufficient reason for 
‘he reduction of the pension to the amount which would be award- 
able were the existing disability diminished by operation. Pensions 
eranted in respect of a disability are the inalienable property of the 
erantee. They are paid quarterly and can be drawn upon, to a small 
extent in advance, through the post office. 

“ Offices established by the Government will assist disabled men to 
find employment in every part of France. Laws have been framed 
providing that disabled men, other things being equal, should be 
given preference over other applicants for employment in Govern- 
ment service and in any enterprise enjoying governmental conces- 
sions or assistance. 

“Tn order to provide for the support of the families of men who, 
erhaps during a period of from one to two years, are receiving pro- 


; 


fessional reeducation, the Government either continues to pay the 
separation allowance or pays the pension, whichever may be the 
evreater. After reeducation has been completed, financial assistance— 
it is already given by certain societies—will be required by the 
artisan to establish him in his business, and by the farmer, who will 
require seeds, stock, farming implements, and something to live upon. 
until the return of his first season comes in. 

“Tt is recognized that accident insurance and life insurance, as a 
rule, must cost more for disabled men than for those who are sound. 
The principle has been recognized that, when the disability is due 
to military service, the increased cost of insurance should be borne, up 
to a certain amount, by the State. Up to the present, no procedure 
for relieving disabled men from the increased cost of life insurance 
has been made. A proposal to pay the increased cost of accident 
insurance from a fund contributed to by employers and by insurance 
companies will probably be adopted. 

“The desirability of settling disabled men on the land has been 
recognized and various laws have been proposed with the object of 
making it easy for them to acquire rural property. 

“Questions affecting discharged, perhaps disabled. soldiers and 
sailors (e. g. matters affecting pensions or land settlement) may 
become subjects of discussion in the future in the legislative chamber: 
It is proposed that one of the functions of the central body, admin- 
istering matters connected with the return of ex-soldiers and ex 
sailors to civilian life, will be to exercise a general watch over ex- 
soldiers’ and ex-sailors’ interests. Definite procedure has been 
adopted and arrangements made for dealing with cases of tubercu- 
losis, with the blind, the deaf, and others requiring special treatment. 
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“The French nursing system has been successful in mobilizing 
many thousands of French women and in employing them usefiil|y 
in the military hospitals. | 

“In France, Government and publicists alike have recognized {\)¢ 
importance of securing a sound perception, in the general public, of 
the precise conditions in which ex-soldiers and ex-sailors will retwury 
to civilian life. Many methods have been employed in doing so, 3:1 
there can scarcely be anyone in France capable of listening or re,\(|- 
ing who has not had an opportunity of becoming acquainted wii), 


the foundations of the measures described in this report.” 
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MEETING THE PROBLEM OF THE RETURNED DISABLED SOLDIER 
IN CANADA. 


Canada is giving considerable attention to the problem of the 
disabled soldier, the responsibility being at present divided among 
the Canadian Army Medical Corps, the Military Hospitals Commis- 
sion, and the Board of Pension Commissioners, supplemented by 
provincial commissions. The first is concerned more intimately 
with giving the active medical and surgical treatment required by 
men overseas, and the Military Hospitals Commission limits its 
activities more or less completely to caring for men in Canada who 
are convalescent or require treatment of a special nature. The Board 
of Pension Commissioners looks after the granting and refusal of 
pensions for which soldiers apply. An extended outline of the work 
being done by the Military Hospitals Commission appeared in the’ 
Montuiy Review for June, 1917 (pp. 867-874). 

Worthy of note in this connection is an article published in the 
University Magazine (Montreal) for April, 1917,1 which discusses 
in general terms the principles that should be followed in Canada 
in caring for those members of her armed forces who have become 
disabled, the author, Thomas L. Jarrott, dealing only with the “ re- 
habilitation of personal detriments incurred by soldiers and sailors 
during their service.” He points out that it is the nation, the Domin- 
ion as a whole, and not provincial or civic governments, nor organi- 
zations supported by private citizens, which must bear the whole 
responsibility for the proper return of Canadian ex-soldiers and 
ex-sailors to civilian life, and urges the importance of three factors 
in the conduct and design of measures intended to accomplish this 
result : 

The first is our determination that the measures adopted shall be ideal for 
the'r purpose, and that they shall be administered with the broadest good will 
toward our men. The second factor, no less important but less evident, is 
that though the problem of providing for the return of our soldiers has many 
sides, it is but one problem and must be considered in a single coordinated 
plan, comprehensive in its design, if it is to be solved rightly. The third is— 
it is very necessary, if success is to be attained—that sound measures should 
be thought out and followed from the commencement; the failures of other 
nations prove this. 





1The problem of the disabled soldier, by Thomas L. Jarrott. Pamphlet reprinted from 
the University Magazine [Montreal], Apr., 1917. 18 pp. 
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The article attempts to correct a misconception in the minds of 
many people that soldiers, especially if wounded, are entitled to , 
reward—a pension—sufficient to support them and their families 
almost in idleness to the end of their days. It is admitted that eo). 
pensation is due to disabled men, but—_ 


The compensation due to them is not a gift from Canada as a reward fur 
good service done. It is a value, paid as a right by Canadians, through ¢)}):j; 
Government, to those of their fellow citizens who have been incapacitated hb 
personal detriment incurred in performing public service. Compensation js 
made so that those who receive it may be able, on equal terms and unhandiciay)pyeo) 
by their disability, to live in competition with those of their fellows who |iayp 
not been incapacitated. The obligation to work, to be self-supporting, and {) 
provide for his dependents exists for an ex-soldier just as it does for ever, 
Canadian citizen. That ex-soldiers, or their dependents, receive a pension 
does not relieve them, either in their own eyes or in those of their fellows. 
from an obligation to work according to their abilities and to support themselves 
if they can. 


The misconception referred to prevailed in France at the beginning 


4 


of the war, but a definite policy of public instruction was commence (|. 
the thought being to impress upon the people the dual obligation 
existing between the State and its citizens. 


There is an obligation upon the State to insure an independent position io 
those who have been disabled in its service; and there is an obligation upon 
the citizen, both to be self-supporting in the measure of the ability remaining 
to him and to receive from his fellow citizens no more than is his due. 


Pursuing this thought, the author of the article notes and sul)se- 
quently discusses four conditions which he states must be satisfied |e- 
fore a disabled soldier can be considered to have become capable of 
working effectively and of supporting himself in competition with !i1; 
fellows: 


Bodily or mental disability due to military service must be brought to an ir 
ducible minimum. 

When it is necessary and possible, disabled men must be taught an occupition 
in order that they may become employable. 

If it is necessary, ex-soldiers must be assisted in obtaining employment. 

Pensions and other advantages must be given in compensation for any (dis 
ability resulting from military service; the magnitude of the pension and of 
other advantages will vary in accordance with the extent of the disability in 
respect of which they are awarded. 

Each of these conditions must be satisfied ; but it can not be too clearly under- 
stood that the provision of an adequate pension is the least important of tle 


measures by which the personal rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors 
may be secured. 


The first condition, as already mentioned, is being met by the activ'- 
ties of the Military Hospitals Commission and the Canadian Army 
Medical Corps. In choosing the occupation for which a man is to be 
trained, his inclinations, his previous experience, his physical «nd 
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mental capacity, and his present condition must be considered. Em- 
ployment may be found for ex-soldiers through special Federal and 
provincial bureaus and the cooperation of large corporations. In 
France, it is stated, arrangements are being made to remove a serious 


disadvantage which would otherwise prevent employers from en- 
gaging disabled men, by providing a scheme of insurance which will 
yelieve employers from liability for the accidents to which disabled 
men, by reason of their disabilities, are especially exposed. Exclusive 
jurisdiction over the granting and refusal of pensions is vested in the 
Board of Pension Commissioners. 

Careful treatment, the provision of the best artificial appliances, appropriate 
yocational training, assistance in obtaining suitable employment, and the grant- 
ing of adequate pensions will permit almost every one of our disabled men to 
find an individual place for himself in the social organization of his country; 
each will become a wage earner, or perhaps a lodger, unable to work but sup- 
ported by a pension insuring him decent comfort in some household. Conse- 
quently, there will be but few homeless, helpless men for whom it will be nec- 
essary to provide special institutions. 
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LABOR CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL ESTAR. 
LISHMENTS IN FRANCE, JANUARY, 1917.1 


A report on the labor supply in France, prepared by C. W. A. 
Veditz, American commercial attaché, Paris, appeared in the 
Montuiy Review for July, 1917, showing among other items the 
percentage of occupied workers compared with the normal num)yey 
of workers in certain industries in France at various dates from 
August, 1914, up to July, 1916. Since the publication of that report 
later figures have been received,’ bringing the data down to January, 
1917. These figures are the results of an investigation by the factory 
inspection service, covering only such establishments as are subject 
to inspection laws; consequently mines and quarries, railroads ani 
tramways, and establishments under the ministers of war ani 
marine are not included. If these be considered and the number of 
persons employed in them be added to the number employed in 
establishments under the supervision of the labor office, it is reason- 
able to suppose that the number of persons employed in industry 
and commerce is considerably larger than that established by the 
above investigation and shown in the tables which follow. 

The number of establishments for which data were reported by 
the inspectors in January, 1917, was 44,860, which under norma! 
conditions furnished employment for 1,512,798 persons; the follow- 
ing data refer only to these establishments, and are entirely ince- 
pendent of any data reported at any preceding investigation. 

The figures in the following tables are not to be taken as indicating 
in any manner the extent of unemployment, but rather the business 
situation in the industries considered. The decreases in employ- 
ment shown do not mean that the workmen leaving the various in- 
dustries are necessarily unemployed. An average of 24 per cent 
were mobilized and many who were unable to find employment in 
their usual occupation have accepted employment in industries whic!) 
have not suffered from the war or even profited through it. It will be 
seen, for instance, that in January, 1917, certain groups of occu))- 
tions had not recovered from the crisis of 1914. In the chemical and 
metallurgy groups, however, though the number of establishments 
in operation was below the normal the number of employees was far 
in excess of the number employed before mobilization. 





1France. Bulletin du Minist@ére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, Nos. 1-5, 
January to March, 1917. 
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NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS FURNISHING DATA RELATIVE TO INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS PREVAILING DURING THE WAR AND NUMBER AND PER CENT IN 
OPERATION AT SPECIFIED DATES. 


(From Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, January to March, 1917, p. 2.] 
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4, 236 
1,370 | 
850 | 
1,372 
3, 481 
9,177 | 
2, 089 | 


3, 851 
1,309 
730 
1,117 
2, 812 
7,978 
1, 940 
3, 533 
6,013 
319 
42 
1,363 
726 
364 
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4,015 
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1,180 
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&, 373 53 | 
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3, 902 
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Food preparation 

Chemical 

Rubber, paper, cardboard 

Printing and binding | 
ee ee oe ee 
Clothing, millinery, etc 

Leather and hides 

Woodworking ; 

Metallurgy (base). ........-......-.. 
Metallurgy (fine) 
Precious stones 
iit We GO. noone c cece. 
Porcelain, pottery, glass, etc 

Storage and transportation 

Commerce 


| 
75| 84] 
80 | 
70 | 
65 | 
62 
69 
81 | 
54 | 
66 
30 
16 
46 


91 
95 
86 
81 
81 
87 
93 
76 
83 
58 
43 
70 
63 
94 
SY 


3, 192 
876 
362 
690 

1, 060 

4, 897 

1, 202 

1,701 

3, 255 

60 
10 
791 


3, 720 
1, 223 
698 
1, 069 
2, 605 
7,127 
1,878 
3,007 
5, 504 
248 | 
39 
1, 169 
361 | 690 | 
263 | 320 
4,741 5, 251 | 


42 | 
50 


7 


45 | 
11 | 
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44,860 | 23,461 | 34,548 | 37,627 | 40,070 


84 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN ESTABLISHMENTS FURNISHING DATA RELA- 
TIVE TO INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS PREVAILING DURING THE WAR, AND NUMBER 
AND PERCENT AT WORK AT SPECIFIED DATES. 


(From Bulletin du Ministére de Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, January to March, 1917, p.3. The 


number of employees at work, as shown in this table, does not include mobilized workers. ] 





Number of employees at work . , 
Num- _ “a loyees at work Per cent at work in 
| ber of | 

| em- |- — 
oe Janu- 

| before |August, ary 

| > we ( engl Me 


Industrial group. 
Janu- Janu-| Janu- 
ary, | ary, | ary, 
1915. | 1916. | 1917. 


Janu- | Au- 
ary, gust, 
1917. | 1914. 


Janu- | 
ary, 
1916. 





66 
68 
33} 52) 
35} 42 
29 58 
32) «53 
42 
24 
34| 


77, 383) 
75, O80) 
43, 125, 
21, 232) 
213, 523 
71,516} 96, 604 
46,307} 56, 124! 962 
32, 258} 51,741) 62, 897 
230, 418) 427, 430) 585, 760) 
2,004) 3,654) 4, 809) 

847; 1,293) 1,362 
16,692) 25,787) 31, 282) 
28,550) 39,151) 44, 875) 
17,571| 22,538] 26, 186) 
72,127; 83,758 88, 414| 


844, 568)1,238, 4251481 ,392| 
| I 


97,722} 49,618 
77,799| 34,067 
61.133) 20,315 
42,687) 14,915 
274,955} 80,763 
133,951) 42,948 
67,525) 28, 226 
81,636) 19,274) 
369, 573) 125, 591 
7, 023 981 
2, 661 521 
62,094) 12, 452) 
82,791! 17,042) 
27,179} 13,562! 
124,069) 64, 226) 
1,512,798, 524, 501! 


| | 


Food preparation 

Chemical 

Rubber, paper, cardboard . . - 
Printing and binding 


64, 697 
53, 009) 
31, 666 
17, 736 
159, 170) 


81, 880 
91, 366 
47, 306 
23,777 
225, 608) 
104, 908 
60, 


51 
44 


Clothing, millinery, etc 

Leather and hides 

Woodworking 

Metallurgy (base) 

Metallurgy (fine) 

Precious stones 

Building trades, etc. ............... 
Porcelain, pottery, glass, etc....._.. 
Storage and transportation 
Commerce 





pins 
35) 





In January, 1917, 89 per cent of all the establishments were in 
operation, and employed 98 per cent of the normal number of persons. 
If to the 98 per cent employed be added the 24 per cent withdrawn by 
mobilization, the number of active and potential employees in 
January, 1917, exceeds the normal number by 22 per cent, which, 
with the increases noticeable in Government and other establish- 
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ments, raises the question as to the source of this increase. ‘The 
report suggests that these additional employees may be refuvess 
from invaded districts, and colonial and foreign laborers. It js. 
however, doubtful whether the number of colonials and foreigne;s 
compensates for the number of employees who departed at the (iit. 
break of the war and when the Italian mobilization order was iss\ie|. 
The statement is made that industries and commerce have recriiit«| 
their new labor largely from female refugees. 

The following table shows (1) the estimated proportion of mo\)i- 
lized workers and (2) the per cent of increase or decrease in numi|yey 
of employees in specified months, 1914 to 1917, in the establishmeni, 
investigated as compared with the normal number of employees 
before the war. In this table both active and mobilized workers are 
considered as employees. That is to say, in computing the per- 
centages of increase or decrease the decrease due to mobilization «! 
workers is not taken into consideration. This explains the apparent 
discrepancies between this table and the second table on page 115 


PER CENT OF INCREASE OR DECREASE IN NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN SPECIFirp 
INDUSTRIAL GROUPS AT SPECIFIED PERIODS AS COMPARED WITH NOR\: 
NUMBERS EMPLOYED BEFORE THE WAR. 


{In this table mobilized workers are not deducted in computing the per cent of increase or decrease 
pared with normal.] 





























| Propor- Per cent of increase (+) or decrease (— 

| tion of compared with normal number. 

‘ mobi- | 
Industrial group. | lized | 

| work- | Aug., | Jan., | July, | Jan., | July, 

| @rs. 1914. | 1915. 1915, 1916. 1916. 

Food preparation.............-..-------+-+---- 26 —23; —8/) +2 + 5 4+ 9 

Sa cieniceiingscenhe do ncagamessts cogeses 27; —29 —- 5; +10 +23 +34 
Rubber, paper: cardboard.........-.......--- 19; -48| ~—29; -19| -—10/ —6| 

Printing INE oo 0 itd « Sin «bts Sap + <p? s 24; —41) -34) -—28, —26 —23 

RI sin dhl 2 0b SBRS «<2 Wags» hae supiu fis» dads 5| —5| -—27 | -i4; —7 — 6 
Clothing, millinery, etc................---...- 6; —62 | —41 —31; —22 —17 | 

Leather and hides..............2.2-2-2-0200-- %| -32/ — 5) +3| +9| +16 

NI oa. 3 iS'e wap binds ala <pSa fh ako ado es 30; —46; —3i —18; —7 + 2 
Metallurgy tae) digs 0 abu <td} abein S60 debe 32; -—34) —6 +17} +48 +69 | 
Metallurgy (fine), precious stones............- 23} -62; -48| -37! -26| —17| 
Building trades, etc............-....-.-----+-- 33 —47| —-0| -—®% —25 —21 | 
Porcelain, . pottery, , Glass, etc...........--.--.- 28 —5l1 a, | —32 —25 —22 | 
Storage an remem eho sag Rdde os bniees 32 —18 | | +7 +15 25 | 
NINO. Bs « 0 20ilin <outline -b os'eMint- de .ccabths 3) —2 “3 | —11 eine Bl 

} | | oa . 

iy ill n os ih bine ch bbs ike kale « | sy —41 | eal —7| +6 +16 | 








The reports of the periodic investigations made by the depa''- 
mental (district) labor exchanges show not only the number ©! 
persons unemployed at each period, but the importance of the nev'- 
for labor in agricultural, industrial, and commercial undertakine- 
The reports of two such investigations are available, covering \\:\\ 
and November, 1916. The first of these reports! showed that 115.150) 


1 France. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, September 
November, 1916, p. 419 et seq. 
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persons were on the unemployment funds’ lists; 92,228 were in the 
Department of the Seine, 71,814 of whom were females and 20,414 
were males. Of the total of 92,228, 15,210 were refugees. A large 
number of unemployed persons were reported to be unable to per- 
form labor because of sickness, old age, infirmities, etc. The inves- 
tigation included only such unemployed persons as had made appli- 
cation for relief, and for this reason excluded unemployed persons 
who were members of families in receipt of soldiers’ payments. 

There was a demand reported by the various offices, exclusive of 
the Department of the Seine, for 303,887 laborers. Of these 199,375 
were needed in agriculture, 21,969 in metallurgy, 10,324 in storage 
and transportation, and 9,002 in fishing. 

It became more and more difficult to obtain male labor during the 
latter months of 1915. So great was the demand that the central 
labor exchange began a study as to the best measures to be adopted 
to secure the needed supply from the French colonies and from other 
countries. An interministerial committee was organized to secure 
united action by the interested ministers. 

The first duty of this committee was the preparation of model 
contracts, for each colony and each foreign country from which 
laborers might be imperted. In a general way these established the 
conditions of labor. The recruitment of laborers from Indo-China 
is under the supervision of the minister of war. In the other colonies 
and in foreign countries two kinds of contracts are used, one entered 
into between the State and each employee, and one between the State 
and the person proposing to employ a group of colonial recruits. 
Precise items covering wages, daily hours of labor, overtime, night 
work, rest days, lodging and feeding, and conditions to be observed 
in case of sickness or accident, form a part of the contracts. Colonial 
and foreign laborers are entitled to the benefits of the law on 
laborers’ and citizens’ retirement. The contracts are prepared more 
especially for employment of Algerian, North African, Chinese, 
Italian, Greek, and Portuguese laborers. 

The minister of labor has secured from the more important rail- 
roads transportation of foreign and colonial laborers from the port 
of entry to their destination at half fare. 

When a request for laborers is made by an employer the office 
makes an investigation to determine if the request is justified by loca 
conditions as to labor supply and if the conditions of labor offered 
the laborers requested are as favorable as those under which native 
laborers of the same occupations in that locality or district work, 
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and if due provision has been made for lodging and provisioning 
laborers properly. From May 13 to November 1, 1916, request fo, 
reductions in fare was made in 101 instances, 74 of which related to 
7,379 Italians, 26 to 3,261 Spaniards, and 1 to 100 Greeks. Italian 
laborers are recruited only through the Royal Emigration Commis- 
sion of Italy. The central office has also directed to places of employ- 
ment other laborers including Algerians, Annamites, Greeks, Chinese, 
etc., who have secured transportation in France under special mili- 
tary rules. 

No data are available for determining the exact number of colonia! 
and foreign ‘aborers recruited, but it has been estimated on relia}. 
information that on December 1, 1916, the number employed in indus. 
trial, commercial, and agricultural establishments, and more partici- 
larly in the establishments employed in manufacturing for the na- 
tional defense was 191,700. Of these, 61,000 were colonials from 
Algeria, Tunis, Morocco, Indo-China, etc., and 130,700 were foreign- 
ers from Greece, Itaiy, Portugal, Spain, China, Serbia etc. 

The second report from this source * says: “ During the six mont)is 
intervening between the two reports, unemployment which hai 
already decreased materially became almost insignificant. The de- 
crease is less noticeable in the Department of the Seine than in 
other districts. Nevertheless, if the number of incapacitated (oli, 
infirm, and sick) persons is taken into consideration, it may be sai 
that practically all persons physically able to work are employed.” 

The total number of laborers needed dropped from 303,887 in April, 
1916, to 217,760 in November, 1916, a decrease of approximately one- 
third, caused chiefly by the great reduction (97,459 or 48.8 per cent) 
in the number needed for agriculture. Nevertheless the demand |i; 
increased in most of the industry groups. There was more demani| 
for women in November than in April. The investigation showe«| 
clearly that, notwithstanding the importation of colonial and foreign 
laborers during the half year, the demand for laborers in the indus- 
tries proper increased. 

Still another source furnishes a base for estimating the labor con- 
ditions, especially in Paris. The National Unemployment Fund fur- 
nishes frequent reports as to its operation. This fund furnishes three 
kinds of unemployment relief: Usual unemployment benefits, aii 
to commune unemployment funds, and transportation expenses of 
foreign laborers unemployed by reason of the war and returning 
to their homes. 





1France. Bulletin du Ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance Sociale, January tv 
March, 1917, p. 54 et seq. 
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The following table shows the number of persons in Paris to whom 
relief was accorded, by months, August to December, 1914: 


pERSONS IN PARIS TO WHOM RELIEF WAS GIVEN BY NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT 
FUND, AUGUST TO DECEMBER, 1914. 


{From Bulletin du Ministére du Travailet dela Prévoyance Sociale, Nos. 1 to 4, January-April, 1915, p. 24.] 


Number , . 
Month. assisted.| Males. | Females. 


iE DN 5. 255 ds oh 9 bk Ss SHS SK DAS 54.445 64g + Skinned = see Gg EH Ss 4 oat 168, 352 79, 642 | 88, 720 
September 278,047 | 128,868; 149,179 
Oetober . 293, 824 134, 990 158, 834 
November ; 278, 592 125, 837 152,755 
December é 243,939 | 111,507 132,425 





The following table is a summary of quarterly reports of the 
operation of this fund, December 28, 1914, to March 6, 1917. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED PERSONS IN PARIS TO WHOM UNEMPLOYMENT BEN- 
EFITS WERE ACCORDED BY NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT FUND, DEC, 28, 1914, TO 
MAR. 6, 1917. : 

[Data compiled from Bulletins du Ministére du Travailet de la Prévoyance Sociale, July, 1915,to March, 

1917.] 





Average 
amount of 
benelits 
granted 
each 
fortnight. 


Average 
fortnightly 
number | Males. | Females. | 
granted | 
benefits. 





Dec. 28, 1914, to June 5, 1915 183, 560 $616, 625 
SS RT RE EE I aR Fe 120, 397 | £15, 45% 
Ang. 9 to Oct. 27, 1915 103, 687 24, 537 79, 14$ 358, 
cde pm ecw acwk 91, 292 3, 46: 74, 828 310, 
Dec. 31, 1915, to Mar. 3, 1916 88, 285 5, 64! 72, 637 299, 
Mar. 4 to Apr. 20,1916 81, 453 , 326 | 57, 126 279, 
Apr. 21 to June 7, 1916 71,191 2, 54: 58, 646 243, 
June 8 to Aug. 26,1916 one 58, 824 10, 406 , 415 201, 2 
Aug. 28 to Oct. 28, 1916 45, 541 | 8,340 | 37,202 153, 
Oct. 29 to Dec. 31, 1916.... 38, 395 | >, 10 32, 28 129, 
Jan. 2 to Mar. 6, 1917. 33,811 | 5, 3 , 462 i14 








WOMEN’S WAGES IN MUNITION FACTORIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


With the advance of the war, one of the most difficult problems 
confronting the British Government has been so to adjust wages 
of women and girls engaged on war work as to make them fai: 
end equitable, not only to those who have themselves entered em 
ployments with which they are almost totally unfamiliar, but also 
to employers who have been forced by the exigencies of the situation 
to take on large numbers of female workers. In its attempt to regu- 
late women’s wages, the Government has of course been confined, 
so far as compulsion is concerned, to controlled establishments, and 
in these approximately 380,000 out of 400,000 women have benefited 
by wages adequate to maintain them in health and effciency, while 
to a very large proportion opportunity has been given to augment 
their earnings. When consideration is given to the diverse nature 
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of the trades, the absence of any data on which the department 
could work when it first took up the question of regulating women’. 
wages, the absolute novelty of wage regulation by a Governme; 
department, the extreme urgency of the many difficulties whi: 
arose, the reluctant attitude of employers, and the interdepende« 
of commercial work and munitions work, the department feels justi- 
fied in claiming a very considerable adjustment in the matter «{ 
women’s wages. 

Under powers granted him by the Munitions of War (Amendmeii) 
Act, 1916, the Minister of Munitions has from time to time, by orders, 
given directions as to the rates of wages of female workers, but i 
was not until July, 1916, that Mr. Lloyd George, at that time Min- 
ister of Munitions, announced the policy of the Government in t))is 
connection : 



















The Government will see that there is no sweated labor. For some tie 
women will be unskilled and untrained; they can not quite turn out as much 
work as the men who have been at it for some time, so we can not give 
full rate of wages. Whatever these wages are, they should be fair, and ther 
should be a fixed minimum and we should not utilize the services of women 
in order to get cheaper labor. 








This undertaking, it will be seen, related solely to the wages of 
women employed on munitions work, but it has been given mu!) 
wider scope by interested parties and orders have been issued regu 
lating the wages of women and girls employed on work not muni- 
tions work. Close consideration is being given to the condition 
under which women or girls to whom orders have applied are 
now working. Particulars are being obtained from every control|e« 
establishment which will show how the wages at present earne 
compare with those earned a year ago, and preparations are al-0 
on foot for an inquiry designed to see that evasions or breaches oi 
the orders are reduced to a minimum. One urgent and difficult 
question, namely, the policy to be adopted with regard to the payment 
of women on skilled men’s work, remains unsettled so far as tiiis 
bureau is advised. This latter problem is one which, simple in 
appearance, really goes to the root of the maintenance in the en- 
gineering trade of the lines of demarcation in existence prior to tle 
war and of the practicability of postwar restoration. 

The principle upon which the wages orders relating to women a: 
girls have been designed is that a standard rate should be fixed, va::- 
able only in special cases. This principle is entirely different fre 
that traditionally governing men’s wages, which vary from distri: 
to district. Experience, however, justifies its adoption. Compara- 
tively few women are organized, and, therefore, advances in wag’ 
made by a compulsory order often come to them as an unexpectc| 
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boon. If the orders had fixed minimum rates there would have been 
a tendency for women to agitate that they should be increased on 
any and every pretext on the principle that, having got so much by 
no effort of their own, they should be able to double their emolu- 
ments by determined agitation. Moreover, many of the conditions 
under which women are employed on munitions work must neces- 
sarily be of a temporary nature and continue only for the war period. 
It is of advantage both to employers and employed to divide the 
work done by women into two broad classes, for which both parties 
know definitely the rate that will be paid. A standard rate differs 
from a minimum rate in that it is the rate which is ordinarily to be 
paid, and from a maximum rate in that it is not necessarily the high- 
est rate to be paid in all cases. When it is remembered that this is 
the first attempt in the history of the country to regulate wages on 
any large scale it will be seen that no other principle than that of a 
standard rate could have been adopted in such circumstances as have 
been created by the present war, either from the point of view of 
administrative efficiency or industrial stability. 

Having thus briefly outlined what the Government is doing for 
women and girls who are augmenting the work of men, or who are 
actually replacing men in munition factories, and thus in no small 
measure assisting in the prosecution of the war, it may not be out of 
place to note in some detail the history of this movement and show 
just to what extent and in what way wage regulation has been 
effected. In the first place, the orders covering women’s wages may 
be classified as those pertaining to women on men’s work, to girls 
on men’s work, and to women and girls on work not men’s work. 
As early as October, 1915, the Ministry of Munitions adopted recom- 
mendations contained in a circular’ submitted by the central muni- 
tions labor supply committee, consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers, men’s and women’s trade-unions, and the ministry, covering 
the payment of wages to women on men’s work, the rates pre- 
scribed being a time rate of £1 ($4.87) a week and piecework rates 
the same as those paid to men. A special paragraph provided that 
women employed on work customarily done by fully skilled men 
should receive the time rates of the tradesmen whose work they un- 
dertook. The circular containing these recommendations was sent to 
all controlled establishments, but the department had at that time no 
statutory power to enforce them. National factories were instructed 
to adopt the provisions, and many, though not all, private firms put 
them into force. 

In January, 1916, the men’s trade-unions, at their meeting with 
the Prime Minister and the Minister of Munitions, made it a con- 





1Circular L. 2. 
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dition of their assistance in promoting dilution that the recoy. 
mendations of this circular (L. 2) should be made compulsory. ))js 
was accordingly done. When the circular was issued on February 
28, 1916, its provisions applied to all establishments then controlled, 
with the exception of those engaged in the chemical trades and those 
in Ireland. It subsequently appeared that the minister had in law 
no power to apply the order to some of the establishments which 
actually received it. Under section 6 of the Munitions of Wa; 
(Amendment) Act, 1916, the minister may give directions as to waves 
only in the case of establishments to which section 7 of the Munitions 
of War Act, 1915, has been applied by order. In February, 1916, 
section 7 had been applied only to establishments engaged wholly or 
mainly in engineering, shipbuilding, the production of arms, ammu- 
nition or explosives, or of substances required for the production 
thereof. The difficulties thus created were finally removed by the 
application of section 7 to all controlled establishments. In vievw, 
however, of the fact that the circular (L. 2) was designed primarily 
for the conditions prevailing in the engineering and allied industries, 
it has not been extended to such trades as chemicals, oil mills, seed 
crushers, asbestos and rubber workers, and optical and scientific 
instrument makers, nor was it applied to the woodworking trade, 
which has received special orders that will be mentioned hereafter. 

Shortly after the issuance of the circular (L. 2) a special arbitra- 
tion tribunal was appointed to deal with the question of women’s 
wages,’ its two functions being: (1) To act as an arbitration tri- 
bunal to which the Ministry of Labor may refer differences concern- 
ing women’s wages reported under the Munitions of War Act, 191): 
and, (2) to advise the minister on the exercise of his power to 
give directions regarding women’s wages. The tribunal began to 
arbitrate on differences soon after its constitution and a number 
of awards were issued in March and April, 1916. These awards al 
dealt with the wages of women and girls employed on work not 
recognized as men’s work. The general form of the awardg was to 
give a guaranteed rate of 44d. (9.1 cents) per hour to timeworkers 
of 18 years and over, and of 4d. (8.1 cents) per hour to piece and pre- 
mium bonus workers of 18 years and over, both scales descending 
for girls by 4d. (1 cent) per hour for each year of age under 18. 

As soon as the tribunal had gained some experience, the minister 
referred to it for advice as to whether he should give directions 
prescribing rates of wages, first for girls on men’s work, and second 
for women and girls on work not recognized as men’s work. On 
the first reference the tribunal recommended a scale beginning wit! 





1 Authorized by section 8 of the Munitions of War (Amendment) Act, 1916. 
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£1 ($4.87) prescribed in the circular heretofore noted (L. 2), and 
descending by 2s. (48.7 cents) for each year of age. The second ref- 
erence, however, involved the consideration of extremely difficult 
and complicated questions, on which no reliable data existed. The 
two main difficulties were: (1) The very wide scope of the term 
“ munitions work,” and, (2) the fact that the minister’s power to make 
erders compulsory is practically limited to controlled establishments. 

Ultimately the tribunal recommended rates of wages which were a 
veneralization of its previous awards and left it to the department to 
determine the trades to which the order should be applied. In July, 
1916, the department issued an order’ dealing with the wages of 
girls on men’s work, and also an order? dealing with the wages of 
women and girls on work not recognized as men’s work, both orders 
operative from July 17, 1916. The former was applied to the 
classes of establishments covered by Circular L. 2, noted above. 
The other order fixed a rate for pieceworkers and premium bonus 
workers, starting at 4d. (8.1 cents) per hour, payable to those 18 
years of age and over, and descending by one-half penny (1 cent) for 
each year of age, those under 16 years receiving 24d. (5.1 cents) ; 
and a rate for timeworkers of one-half penny (1 cent) higher 
than the rates applicable to pieceworkers. This order was applied 
to about 1,400 establishments engaged in the manufacture of arma- 
ments and ammunition, ordnance and explosives, shipbuilding, and 
the various branches of mechanical engineering. A few exceptions 
of establishments in the above trades were made on the ground of 
their being situated in rural districts. Certain of the features of 
this order, however, were objected to by organized women work- 
ers, and complaint was made of the omission of any clause pro- 
viding for payment for overtime and night work and the fixing of 
piecework prices. It was objected that the rates were not minimum 
rates and it was allegea that the minister had promised that mini- 
mum rates would be fixed. It has, however, already been observed 
that the only undertaking given by the minister upon the subject 
of woman labor related to the wages of women on men’s work. As 
a result of the representations made to the department, supple- 
mentary directions were issued on September 13, 1916,° providing 
for the payment of overtime and night work, and the fixing of piece- 
work prices and premium bonus basis times in such a way as to 
enable a woman or girl of ordinary ability to earn at least 334 per 
cent over her time rate, except in the case of an establishment where 
an application that this provision should be dispensed with, either 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 456, July 6, 1916. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 447, July 6, 1916. 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 618. 
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generally or as regards any particular class of workpeople, has |e; 
approved by the Minister of Munitions. 

As already indicated, Order No. 447, mentioned above, was j\; 
applied to all establishments. In October, 1916, those not ineliile 
were notified! that the order would be applied to them unless w )t\)); 
a short time they were able to show exceptional reasons to the 
contrary. A very large number of establishments made representa- 
tions on the subject, which were classified and referred to the speci,| 
arbitration tribunal, together with a reference asking for advice as to 
whether the order should be extended, with or without modification, ‘, 
any of the trades concerned. On December 12 the tribunal recon. 
mended that the order, with certain modifications, should be ap; 
to 13 additional trades, namely, electric and telegraphic engineering 
and the manufacture of electric and telegraphic accessories; Wire rope 
and cables and hemp rope; tubes; iron and steel works; iron ay 
brass foundries and lead and copper works; scientific and optics! 
instruments; sundry explosives works; rubber; asbestos; chemic:l:: 
mica. The modifications proposed were (1) a new rate for girls 
under 15; (2) a series of probationary periods; (3) a reduction o! 
the rates by one-fourth penny (one-half cent) or one-half penn) 
cent) per hour in certain rural areas; (4) that special rates should 
be fixed for women and girls employed in warehouses in cases whicre 
a prewar custom could be shown of differentiating between thie 
wages in the warehouses and the wages in the workshops on :c- 
count of the easier condition prevailing in the former. These moi|i- 
fications, except (3), were put into effect by Statutory Rules .ni 
Orders Nos. 9 and 10, issued in January, 1917, Order No. 9 estab. 
lishing a rate of 2d. (4.1 cents) for pieceworkers and premium boii: 
workers under 15 years of age, and 24d. (5.1 cents) for timeworkers 
under 15 years of age.” 

On April 19, 1917, Order No. 9 had not been made applicable t: 
following trades: The bolt and nut and screw trade; tin-box trade: 
pottery, hollow ware, brick, and fire clay; paper-box trade and p:je" 
mills; soap; oil and seed crushers; glass works; emery works; alii’ 
num works. At that time the matter of including the bolt, nut, anc 
screw trade was under consideration, but so far as known, no deteriii- 
nation has been reached. The tin-box trade, and the paper-box traile 
and paper mills are for the most part subject to the compulsory rites 
fixed by the trade boards, while in the soap trade very few, if »1Y. 
women are employed on munitions work. In the oil and seed crus!:- 
ers women are for the most part doing men’s work, while the three 
last-named trades are unimportant. 








1By Circular L. 63. 
2 Order No. 10 applies to rural districts and differs from Order No. 9 only in the rairs 
of wages, which are in each case 4d. (4 cent) less. 
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In September, 1916, it became increasingly apparent, in view of 
the modifications in processes of manufacture resulting from the em- 
ployment of women on men’s work, and from the experience gained 
as to their capacity, that the provisions of the circular (L. 2) embody- 
ing the recommendations of the central munitions labor supply com- 
mittee as to the payment of women on munitions work, to which ref- 
erence is made on page 121, weretoorigid. The circular did not admit 
of any rate between £1 ($4.87) a week and a fully skilled tradesmen’s 
rate to women on time, and did not allow of variations in cases where 
women undertook work of a specially laborious nature or where the 
districts where they were employed were subject to exceptional local 
conditions. Accordingly the minister referred to the central muni- 
tions labor supply committee, as the authors of the original recom- 
mendations, for advice as to whether he should make any modifica- 
tions in the order. That committee thereupon submitted certain other 
recommendations, which were transmitted to the special arbitration 
tribunal for its observations. The latter body was already consider- 
ing a reference for advice as to whether modification should be made 
in the paragraph of the circular relating to women employed on 
skilled tradesmen’s work, Recommendations accepted by both bodies 
eventually came to the minister and were embodied in a new order, 
which, however, did not include that portion relating to women on 
skilled men’s work, since further deliberation was deemed advisable. 

The principal features of this order were the fixing of £1 ($4.87) 
as the lowest rate to be paid for a week’s work of 48 hours or less, 
and an additional 6d. (12.2 cents) per hour up to 54 hours. For the 
purpose of overtime, the working week for women on men’s work 
was not to be reckoned at less than 48 or more than 54 hours. Pro- 
vision was also made for the payment of enhanced rates in the case of 
women employed on semiskilled men’s work and work of specially 
laborious or responsible nature, or in special circumstances, but no 
specific rates of wages were prescribed for work of this description. 

After further consideration, it was decided that the question .of 
women employed on fully skilled men’s work should be dealt with 
by adopting the provisions arranged by the dilution commissioners on 
the Clyde and on the Tyne in cases where women were employed 
on part only of the work customarily done by fully skilled men. 
From the date when Circular L. 2 was first issued the question of 
payment of women in these circumstances was bitterly disputed; the 
men’s trade-unions claiming that the understanding was that women 
should receive the tradesmen’s rate, however small a portion of his 
work they did; employers, on the other hand, maintaining that any 
such arrangement was wholly unreasonable. On the Clyde and on the 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 888, Jan. 1, 1917, 
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Tyne the question had been brought to what seemed a satisfacto;y 
solution by providing that women employed on part only of skillo:| 
men’s work should serve a period of probation of three months before 
being paid his rate. At this juncture Order No, 49+ was issued, intro- 
ducing a further modification in that it allowed an employer to (o- 
duct from the time rate of the women employed on skilled men’s 
work an amount not exceeding 10 per cent to cover any extra cost thai 
was incurred by the employment of women in place of men. 

In the matter of women’s wages considerable difficulty arose as to 
payment of those employed on woodwork processes in the manufav- 
ture of aircraft. The aircraft industry has extended enormous!y 
since the war began, and it was felt that to legislate for women’s 
wages on the customs existing prior to the war might unduly hamper 
the development of the trade. Accordingly, the minister in Septem- 
ber, 1916, referred to the tribunal for advice as to whether 
should issue directions governing the wages of women and girls on 
woodwork. Ultimately, the tribunal recommended a series of rates. 
generally 3d. (1 cent) per hour higher than those established i) 
Order No. 447, noted on page 123, and approximating those in Circi- 
lar L. 2 (p. 121). Higher rates were fixed for women on machine-, 
with the provision that no girl under 18 should be so employe: 
The tribunal’s recommendations were accepted and issued as Order 
No. 621,? with effect from October 2, 1916. 

During the early part of the year the tribunal had been consider- 
ing a reference for advice as to what directions should be issued hy 
the minister governing the wages of women and girls employed on 
munitions work consisting of woodwork processes other than wooi'- 
work for aircraft. The tribunal found it extremely difficult to dra» 
up any order preserving to any appreciable extent the scheme 
existing in woodwork trades in the case of men, and ultimately 
recommended that an interim order should be issued, dealing con- 
cisely with the matter. It recommended that the interim order 
should prescribe minimum hourly earnings of the same amount «as 
the time rate prescribed for women and girls employed on ordinary 
processes on time under Order No. 621 relating to the aircraft indus- 
try. The department accordingly prepared to issue an order,® but 
the general increase to be made effective from April 8th, noted here- 
after, having been determined on before the order was issued, it w:- 
modified by the addition of the increase determined on in the case of 
Order No. 621, and was issued in that form. The order has been 
applied to approximately 300 establishments with effect from Apr’! 
16, 1917. 





1 Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 49, Jan. 24, 1917. 
2 Statutory Rules and Orders, No. 621, Sept. 13, 1916. 
* Statutory Rules and Orders, No, 315, Mar. 30, 1917. 
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The position, therefore, on April 1, 1917, was as follows: The 
wages of women and girls employed on men’s work were regulated 
by Orders 49 and 456 in approximately 3,585 controlled establish- 
ments engaged in the following trades: Arms, ammunitions, and 
ordnance; mechanical, electrical, telegraphic and marine engineering ; 
makers of electric and telegraphic accessories; machine tool manu- 
facture; shipbuilding and repairing; iron and steel works; tube 
works; tin plate; lead and copper works; foundries; blast furnaces; 
wire and cable works; textile and printing machinery; motors and 
cycles; aircraft; constructional engineering; the manufacture of 
saws and files; cutlery; silver and electroplate. 

Order No. 9 (or in a few instances Order No. 10) regulating the 
wages of women and girls employed on work not recognized as men’s 
work had been applhed to approximately 3,875 controlled establish- 
ments in the following trades: Arms, ammunitions, and ordnance; 
mechanical, electrical, telegraphic, and marine engineering; makers 
of electric and telegraphic accessories; machine too] manufacture: 
shipbuilding and repairing; iron and steel works; tube works; lead 


and copper works; foundries; blast furnaces; wire and cable works; 


textile and printing machinery; motors and cycles; aircraft; con- 
structional engineering; the manufacture of saws and files; cutlery; 
silver and electroplate; chemicals; asbestos; rubber; optical and 
scientific instruments; explosive and filling factories; mica. 

Order No. 621, regulating the wages of women and girls employed 
on woodwork for aircraft had been applied to approximately 90 
establishments engaged in the aircraft trade. 

In view of the national award increasing the wages of men in the 
engineering and shipbuilding industry by 5 shillings ($1.22) per 
week, which was to become effective on April 1, 1917, and of the 
increasing cost of living, the minister, in March of this year, re- 
ferred to the arbitration tribunal for advice as to whether he should 
make any increase in the wages of women and girls under the vari- 
ous orders. Before the end of March the tribunal recommended that 
increases to the following effect should be made: 

(1) In the case of women on men’s work, 4 shillings [97.3 cents] in the 
basis rate payable under Order No. 49. 

(2) In the case of girls on men’s work, increases which would bring the 
wages of girls of 17 to 4 shillings [97.3 cents] less than the rates to which 
women on men’s work were to be advanced, with a scale for girls under 17 
descending by 2 shillings [48.7 cents] per week for each year of age. 

(3) In the case of women and girls on work not recognized as men’s work 
ld. [2 cents] should be added to the rates prescribed for women of 18, and 
id. [1 eent] to those for girls of 17 when employed on time; and 3d. [1.5 cents] 
Should be added to the rate guaranteed for women of 18, and jd. [4 cent] to 
that guaranteed for girls of 17, when employed on piecework or premium bonus. 
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(4) In the case of women and girls employed on woodwork for aircraft :), 
rate should be increased on the same principle as that adopted in the cay 
Order No. 9. 

These recommendations were adopted and were announced to ;|| 
controlled establishments by the department’s Circular L. 85 direct- 
ing controlled establishments to which the orders had already been 
applied to make the increases which had been determined on in they 
wages books as from April 8. 

The above represents the history of the wages orders issued by tlie 
department. It can not be said that all the questions arising 0) 
of women’s wages have been finally settled. For instance, there are 
certain trades, like the bolt and nut trade, the chemical trade, ani 
oil mills, in which women are working under circumstances not 
covered by any orders. The number of women not so covered is, 
however, comparatively small, and, so far as the department 
aware, there are not more than 6 or 8 per cent of women employe 
in controlled establishments who have not received the benefits of «in 
order. 


4 





INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY AND FATIGUE IN BRITISH MUNITION 
. FACTORIES. 


The interim report prepared and published in February, 1916, ly 
the British Health of Munition Workers Committee, entitled “ Indu 
trial Efficiency and Fatigue,” which was summarized in the Monriiy 
Review for July, 1917 (pp. 14 to 19), has been made available in 
Bulletin 230, recently issued by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. This publication is the fourth of a group of bulletins 
being prepared by this bureau in compliance with the request of tlie 
Council of National Defense to edit and publish the complete reports 
of the committee appointed by the British Minister of Munitions 
to investigate conditions affecting the health and welfare of workers, 
so that the salient features thereof may be made applicable to con- 
ditions pertaining to the United States. 

Briefly, the interim report embraces studies on the comparati\: 
efficiencies of day work and night work; the causes and conditions «f 
lost time; incentives to work, with special reference to wages (in- 
cluding an appendix on wage systems) ; and medical studies touch- 
ing the health and physical condition of men and women in muni- 
tion factories. 

The bulletin also includes a reprint of Memoranda Nos. 16 and 17, 
prepared by the Health of Munition Workers Committee, the former 
dealing with medical certificates for munition workers, giving a form 
of certificate in use, and the latter giving the results of an investi- 
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vation of the health and welfare of munition workers outside the 
factory. The last-named memorandum is noted more fully on pages 
91 and 92 of this issue of the Monruiy Review. 





THE REORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


In July, 1916, there was held in Oxford, England, a three-days’ 
conference to consider the reorganization of industry, commerce, and 
finance after the war, and the report of the proceedings,’ in pamphlet 
form, has come to hand. The conference was convened by Ruskin 
College, whose resources are all used for educational work in the 
labor movement, “in the belief that the time had come for more 
definite thinking by the labor movement upon the problems which 
labor will have to face when peace comes, and in the hope that a 
full and frank discussion between recognized students of industrial 
questions and well-known representatives of labor might help toward 
the formulation of a national policy.” 

The delegates numbered 82 and represented 52 trade-unions, trades 
councils, cooperative societies, and labor or other organizations. The 
report includes the four papers which were read and an abstract 
of the discussions they aroused. It is stated that the college does not 
hold itself responsible for the opinions expressed, but only for the 
calling of the conference and the publishing of the report. 

In the following pages the papers presented are briefly summar- 
ized. Their titles are: 

“The disorganization of industry, commerce, and finance: The 
problems to be faced,” by A. C. Pigou. 

“ How readjustment may be facilitated after the war,” by Arthur 
Greenwood. 

“The contribution of industry to revenue,” by Sidney Webb. 

“The control of industry after the war,” by A. E. Zimmern. 

Prof. Pigou sketches the transition which took place in British 
industries following the outbreak of war, describing the period of 
disorganization as very much shorter than people at first expected. 
“After a few weeks * * * employment had completely recovered 
from the shock.” “In anextraordinarily short time the business and 
industrial community had changed front and altered its formation 
in conformity with the new conditions.” “In a rough general way 
industry adapted itself to the state of war during the first few weeks, 
and it has remained adapted to that state, conforming immediately 
to all later developments, throughout the months that have followed.” 





1Council of Ruskin College, Oxford, England. ‘The reorganization of industry: An 
account of proceedings at the conference of working-class associations held im Oxford on 
July 21 to 23, 1916. 3d ed. London, 1916. 85 pp. 
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There are, however, reasons for not building too much, in con- 
sidering the probabilities regarding a return to peace, upon thie 
analogy of what happened after the war broke out. “ Obviously, 
unemployment and distress are likely to be more serious when a state 
of greater activity is giving place to a state of less activity than they 
are when the opposite kind of change is occurring,” and it is pro) 
able that unemployment in men’s industries will not be the brief an:| 
unimportant thing it was at the beginning of the war but will re- 
semble the more serious and prolonged unemployment that occurred 
in women’s industries, 

It is plainly desirable that the utmost possible use be made of the 
existing system of labor exchanges, the speaker going so far as to 
advocate the passage of a law putting “some sort of compulsion ” 
upon employers and employed to have recourse to these exchanges 
more generally than they do at present. Employers should be com- 
pelled to take on the hands they want through the exchanges, or— 
if taking men on directly—to notify the exchanges of, each person 
employed. The workers might be mduced to register at the ex- 
changes by paying part of their war gratuity through such agency. 

On the subject of wages the author discusses the volume of capita! 
and the supply of labor. Other things being equal, any reduction in 
the amount of capital in a country injures the working classes by 
diminishing the real rate of wages—that is, the rate expressed in 
terms of the things wage earners want to buy—which they are able 
to earn. In Great Britain, however, no significant direct destruction 
of capital has occurred as yet, except in the case of ships, and even 
taking into consideration a certain amount of deterioration whic! 
has not been made good as it would have been under normal condi- 
tions, there is reason to believe that the net reduction has been very 
small. 

The retention at its old level of the volume of capital enables the 
old real rate of wages to be kept up only provided the number of 
those who offer work for wages is not increased. The rate of ex- 
pansion m England has been about 1 per cent per annum, but the 
war is checking, and will continue to check, this expansion. Taking 
into consideration all the various factors, it seems unlikely that the 
wage-earning population will be larger after the war than before. 
So far, therefore, there is no ground for supposing that the real 
rate of earnings obtainable will be lower. 

This general forecast refers, as already stated, to real and not to 
money wages. What will happen to the latter depends largely on 
the policy of governments and banks in many countries in regard to 
currency problems. The author’s prophecy, ventured on the tacit 
assumption that the return of peace is not indefinitely distant, is 
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that real wages will be about what they were before, and that 


money wages will stand at such level as proves necessary. Further- 
more, the forecast refers to the average level of real wages and not 
to those actually paid im any particular trade. Some industries will 
experience a relative boom and some a relative depression, which will 
be reflected in their wage rates. : 

It is of extreme importance that widespread stoppages of work, 
which would greatly delay the restarting of the country’s ordinary 
economie life, be prevented. One of the principal dangers is that of 
disputes between employers and employees about wages. Despite the 
various forms of machinery to which, no doubt, recourse will be 
had ‘—such as mediation, conciliation, and arbitration—it is improb- 
able that settlement will be reached in all cases, and the speaker sug- 
gests that the prewar level of real wages be taken as a basis of dis- 
cussion for the negotiators on the two sides. This does not mean 
that the settlement should necessarily embody such rate; special cir- 
cumstances in particular industries will no doubt make departures 
therefrom appropriate. In the case of low-paid workers it would be 
quite compatible with his idea that the representatives of any particu- 
lar class should say that before the war wages for such workers were 
too low. 

It is clear that in so far as the large sums raised by taxation for 
interest on the war debt are taken from the working classes the eco- 
nomic position of these classes will be made correspondingly worse. 
It was out of the question for the wage earners to subscribe to the 
war loans in anything like the same proportion as the richer classes; 
consequently, the taxation of wage earners to pay interest on such 
loans is taxation by far the greatest amounts from which will be paid 
over not to them but to other people. “It is here that the vital issue 
of postwar finance lies.” 

Mr. Arthur Greenwocd discusses the effects of the war on capital, 
management, and labor. As regards the first, the shortage of labor 
resulted in the improvement and the use of machinery being widely 
extended, new plants being laid down, and new buildings being 
erected. Management in its turn, previously “ overstaffed and under- 
worked,” reorganized itself on a basis of great efficiency; it sought 
new forms of capital, developed the subdivision of labor, and re- 
arranged processes and workshops. 

Of labor, serious sacrifices were asked. Notwithstanding that 
workers had enlisted in hundreds of thousands, labor’s contribution to 
production must be not only maintained but increased. It would be 








1¥n answer to a question the speaker states as his view that before the end of the war 
the Government should pass an act like the Canadian Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, to refer to principal industries of national importance. 
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possible to enlarge the output by the existing supply of workers toj'- 
ing harder and for longer hours, or by the dilution of labor throue), 
the employment of semiskilled workers for certain kinds of skille:| 
work and of people who had not been employed or had already |e (; 
industrial life. 

But such changes could not be made without the cooperation «{ 
labor, and appeal was made to the trade-unions to give up their mo-' 
cherished achievements. Accordingly, trade-union regulations wer: 
set aside, the right to strike was sacrificed over a large part of i) 
dustry, compulsory arbitration was accepted, and industry came to |)» 
conducted on the basis of the agreement between the trade-unions an! 
the Government, together with the legislation dealing with tle 
munition industries. 

On their part, the trade-unions desired certain safeguards. It wa: 
agreed, therefore, that the changes made should not prejudice wag 
rates; that due notice should be given of further alterations in work- 
ing conditions; that priority of employment after the war should be 
given to the workmen affected by the change; and, most important 
of all, that after the war there should be in every case the restoration 
of previous conditions. 

With regard to the last provision the author points out that the 
economic system, under the pressure of war, has increased its efli- 
ciency of production over a fairly large range of industries and an 
enormous number of people have increased their industrial experi- 
ence and efficiency. 

“ Women transport workers, clerks and shop assistants, and sem! 
skilled men and women have widened their experience during the 
war, and a large number have gained facility in the handling of 
machines. All these people will remain as a body of workers more 
efficient and more experienced than they were before the war. 
Knowledge of up-to-date and more efficient methods will be more 
widely spread. The experience which employers have gained during 
the war regarding the possible productivity of labor, the value of 
further specialization of labor, and the economy of machinery wil! 
not be blotted out from their memories when the war comes to an 
end. Rather, will there be a strong desire to make the industrial 
system a more efficient instrument of production than it has been 
in the past—a desire which will be strongly reenforced by the cry 
of foreign competition and by the fight for world trade. But even 
if the pressure of circumstances were not immediately overwhelming, 
war-time developments will sooner or later become a guide to in- 
dustrial organization.” Only by act of Parliament, rendering illegal! 
for a term of years the practices which have come into operation 
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during the war, could the changes which have been made be rendered 
null, and such a law would not be practicable. 

The future of industry will be determined in some degree by the 
economie arrangements made among the Powers. An economic boy- 
eott of the Central Powers is not likely to be in the best interests of 
‘industrial reconstruction. The author suggests instead, international 
cooperation, through an international economic commission, parallel 
with the Peace Congress and as widely representative, charged with 
formulating a policy “for facilitating the restoration of international 
economic relations, and the reconstruction of the world’s economic 
system.” He suggests further that it would be a great gain if this 
pody were given a permanent existence. 

Industrial reconstruction must not be confined to emergency meas- 
ures to the neglect of ultimate questions. “ During the period im- 
mediately following the war the industrial system will set itself 
in new grooves which will determine its future lines of develop- 
ment.” To allow it “to set itself in a new mold and to limit indus- 
trial reconstruction to minimizing hardship and generally softening 
the shock of reversion to a peace footing would be an act of folly, 
for the new developments might soon prove to be disadvantageous 
to the national welfare.” It is not to be expected that after the 
war the industrial oligarchy will be converted into a democracy, 
but ‘a twist may be given to industrial development which will 
prepare the way for a further participation by labor in the responsi- 
bility and conduct of the nation’s industrial life.” 

The principle of the recognition of trade-unions by the State has 
been conceded during the war. “ Trade-unionism has much to con- 
tribute to the working out of reconstruction, and its contribution 
could best be made through some form of national labor council, 
representative of the whole trade-union movement and responsible 
for expressing to the Government the considered policy of the move- 
ment and for negotiating with it concerning trade-union and labor 
questions.” 

Next, the Government should “call upon the employers’ federa- 
tions and the trade-unions in each industry to meet for the purpose of 
coming to a decision on matters affecting the industry. It would 
be necessary and advisable to hold similar district conferences in 
each industry, where more detailed consideration could be given to 
special local problems. The conferences, beth national and district, 
should be called during the war, and should continue to sit at 
regular intervals throughout the whole of the transition period 
after the war. The conclusions arrived at in each industry with 
regard to reconstruction should be accepted by the Government and 
enforced by it upon the whole industry. Unfortunately, the Board 
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of Trade has already appointed committees to deal with the pos. 
tion of certain trades after the war. These committees, however, ay, 
not equally representative of labor and employers. This is a },| 
precedent, which assumes that the state of the different trades afte, 
the war is a matter of no consequence to the workers. But if ther 
is to be anything approaching satisfactory reconstruction, it cay 
only be by the organized workers of this country being taken int, 
full consultation on equal terms with the employers. Hence th 
importance of national joint conferences of each industry.” 

The Board of Trade should become what its name implies—th 
central department of state dealing with business and commerce: the 
industrial council should be reorganized in connection with, the 
Ministry of Labor, and should decide on policies, based on the find. 
ings of the national conferences of the various industries, to be put 
into operation by such ministry. 

On the subject of demobilization the author has much to say. [Ie 
considers it “ primarily an industrial and social question, and only 
in a minor degree a military question.” Industrial and social! con- 
siderations should govern the situation, and the army should be (is. 
banded as far as possible according to the needs of industry instead 
of by military units; that is to say, “that workers in the army for 
whose services there is an assured need should be liberated first. and 
that soldiers for whom there may be some difficulty in obtaining sutt. 
able employment should, provided they offer no objection, be retained 
in the Army until industrial outlets can be obtained for them. 
Where, after inquiry, it is found that soldiers have situations await- 
ing them, military regulations should not stand in the way of early 
discharge. In other words, just as the industrial population ow ing 
to the war was considered as a military reserve, so after the war the 
armies should be considered as an industrial reserve.” 

With regard to the dangerous possibility of the employment of 
partially disabled soldiers as cheap labor to the detriment of «! le 
bodied workmen, it is suggested that such competition can be mini- 
mized by the adoption of a legal minimum wage for partially (is- 
abled soldiers equal to the prevailing rates on the work on which 
they are employed. Those who are able to follow their previous 
employment should be paid the prevailing rate or, where disa))le- 
ment makes them below the standard of efficiency, a lower rate agreed 
upon with the approval of the trade-union and perhaps suj))le- 
mented by an increase in pension equivalent to the diminution in 
wages. 

As many people will find themselves temporarily out of work 
there is suggested the extension of the National Insurance Act 
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cover unemployment in all trades engaged in the making of muni- 
{ions and in other forms of war work.' 

The trade-union movement must be prepared to accept the labor 
exchanges as the machinery for reestablishing normal industrial life. 
For various reasons these agencies are unpopular among the workers, 
but it should be possible so to modify them as to gain the confidence 
of the trade-unions. An agreement might be reached by the unions’ 
formulating and presenting to the Government a policy with regard 
io the working of the labor exchanges in return for which the unions 
would undertake te support them. Furthermore, a policy should be 
adopted with regard to their use during demobilization, including the 
establishment of local committees composed equally of workers’ repre- 
sentatives and representatives of employers to supervise their admin- 
istration. 

The fact of women in industry must be accepted, and efficiency will 
be the test of their employment. As far as the trade-union move- 
ment is concerned, “it would be disastrous if the women, for lack of 
sympathy, were driven to enroll in trade-unions of their own,” and 
the unions would be wise to assist their organization and to insist 
upon equality of rates of payment—not necessarily equal wages, but 
wages proportionate to efficiency. ‘“ The general policy of the trade- 
unions toward the employment of women should not be one of ex- 
clusion, but one of acceptance on terms and conditions which will pre- 
vent the female workers from becoming a danger to the working- 
class standard of life.” 

The continuance in industry of youths who have entered during 
the war must be given thought by the industrial conferences sug- 
vested. Those under 18 years of age should be required to attend 
part-time continuation schools. Apprentices whose training was in- 
terrupted should be able to continue it, not for a fixed time, but until 
they reach a standard agreed upon by employer and trade union. 

In the case of unorganized labor, of which the great majority of 
women and children are a part, the chief protecting agency must be 
the State.? Legislation already in need of revision has been entirely 





1 By the National Insurance (Part II) (munition workers) Act, 1916, which went into 
force Sept. 4, 1916, the compulsery scheme of unemployment insurance was extended to 
all workpeople engaged in munition work except certain classes excluded by the board of 
trade under power eonferred by the act. It is to continue in operation as regards pay- 
ment of contributions for such period as the board of trade may determine, not being 
more than five years from its going into operation or three years after the end of the 
war, whichever is the longer period. The right of the workman to receive benefits is to 
continue for a further six months or such longer period as the beard may fix.—Board of 
Trade Labor Gazette, Great Britain, July and September, 1916. 

*In reply to a later question Mr. Greenwood stated that unorganized labor “ should be 
dealt with in the same way as unorganized employers, The organized bodies on each side 
should come to an agreement, and then the Government should say, if this is good 
tnough for you we will apply it to the whole industry, organized and unorganized. The 
trade-unions are more capable of expressing the needs of the workers than anyone else.” 
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set aside, and new conditions require laws to meet them. “ | the 


industrial system is to be reestablished on lines at once less dem.) .Jjy. 
ing and more efficient, there is a good case for a general codificatioy 
of our labor laws, for the wider application of measures whic!) |iaye 


proved valuable in a more limited field, and for a general leveling up 
of the conditions of industrial life. Without entering on this very 
large subject in any detail, one may suggest that hours of labor s\\oujq 
be reduced as far as practicable to eight per day, that factories ayq 
other work places should conform to very much higher standards je. 


garding lighting, ventilation, cleanliness, accommodation for meals 
etc., and that trade boards should be extended to all low-paid indus. 
tries.” 7 

The influence of organized labor in the industrial reconstruction 


will depend on the strength and unity of the trade-union movement 
and upon its adoption of “a clearly conceived and comprehensive 
policy based upon principle rather than expediency, but capable of 
immediate practical application.” In the first place there is need 
of more and more amalgamation, and then of federation of larger 
bodies. Narrower interests must give place to the interests of labor 
as a whole. The potential strength of the movement can never |» 
realized as long as it consists of a thousand unions. 

*“ But consolidation is not sufficient; the trade-union movement can 
not make its contribution to national reconstruction unless it thinks 
out its position, its policy, and its practical proposals beforehand, 
With a grave duty to the nation before it, and a great opport nity 
within its grasp, the trade-union movement may take a considerable 
step toward liberating the industrial system from the worst of its 
vices and imperfections and establishing it upon the principles of 
justice and freedom.” 

Mr. Sidney Webb disclaims the title given to his address, and 
talks instead on “ How to pay for the war.” He states that before 
the war the nation was saving at the rate of four or five huniie| 
millions a year, producing to that extent more than it actually 
consumed. After the war the national debt will be something like 
£4,000,000,000. ($19,466,000,000), imposing, at 5 per cent, a charge 
of £200,000,000 ($973,300,000) a year in additional taxation. 

Before the war the income of the country was suppose! to 
be something like £2,400,000,000 ($11,679,600,000) a year, and 
£200,000,000 ($973,300,000) could be added to that sum by everyone 
increasing his productivity by 10 per cent. 

The war has shown that the aggregate productivity can easily be 
increased by 10 per cent or a good deal more. 

It must be insisted that the land be used to produce the maxiniiin 
amount of food instead of the maximum interest on capital and the 
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maximum rent for the farmer and the landlord. More brains must 
be put into industry, “to discover how to prevent waste and loss, 
to find how to do an operation in half the time and with half the 
effort—how to save half the capital.” The country has something 
like 15,000,000 manual working wage-earners, and everything de- 
pends on their health and strength and training as to how effective 
they will be in industry. The prevention of waste in infant and 
child life; the adequate education of boys and girls, instead of their 
being turned out “clumsy, stupid louts who have not had their 
intelligence awakened.” By these and other measures there would 
be no great difficulty in increasing the production of the country by 
a great deal more than 10 per cent. 

The author further suggests extension of the cooperative move- 
ment and the nationalization of great industries. “It is often 
imagined that if we nationalize railways we are going to clear out 
the experienced men and put in people like myself. Of course, what 
you get rid of by nationalization is not the general manager, but 
only the shareholders. For the board of directors you might substi- 
tute an advisory board, but the railway system would be managed 
by the same sort of experienced people who managed it before.” 

On the subject, “The control of industry after the war,’ Mr. 
A. E. Zimmern states that the distinction between the trades and 
the professions arises out of “the part which those concerned feel 
that they are playing, rather than out of their real social function. 
And this self-respect, or absence of self-respect, is bound up with the 
question of professional organization and control of conditions under 
which the work is done.” 

The industrial organization is an autocracy, but not an untem- 
pered one. It may be described as autocracy modified by trade-union 
criticism and interference and by parliamentary and administrative 
control. In opposition to the theory of scientific management, the 
policy must be “not to make output mechanically perfect by turn- 
ing the workman himself into a mere machine, but to make our 
organization scientific in the widest sense by the voluntary and har- 
monious cooperation of all the human factors concerned. It is along 
this road, and no other, that we shall reach the industrial democracy 
of the future.” 

Democratic control, in the present stage, does not involve a demand 
for control over the commercial side of management—the buying 
of raw material, the selling of the finished product, “and all the 
exercises of trained judgment and experience that are brought to 
bear by business men on these questions. * * * At present, at 
any rate, the workers’ demand for democratic control is not a demand 
for a voice in the business, but for control over the conditions under 
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which their own daily work is done. It is a demand for contro} 
over one side, but that the most important side, because it is {\\ 
human side of the industrial process.” 

It is clear, says the author, that not all British industries are rip. 
for changes in the direction of democratic control. Broadly, there 
are several conditions which an industry should satisfy for sucl, .) 
experiment to have a good chance of success. It should be a na- 
tionalized industry, that is, recognized to be a public service ni , 
permanent part of the national life; it should be an industry where 
the amount of labor employed is relatively large compared with the 
fixed capital invested, prosperity depending, therefore, principally oy 
the workers’ efficiency; where the workers are highly skilled, ani 
have a high standard of education and intelligence and a high ve). 
eral level of character; and where trade-unionism is well organize, 
as regards both numbers and spirit, is recognized by the employing 
authority, and presents no serious demarcation difficulties among the 
various unions concerned. 

The author concludes by outlining a plan of joint administration 
fer the manipulative staff of the post office department, emp!oy ing 
about 230,000 persons. The object of the reforms suggested ™ is not 
to revolutionize the organization of the postal service or to turn the 
department upside down; it is to take the existing organization as it 
stands and to make the least possible change compatible with griunt- 
ing to the staff that measure of responsibility which is increasing!y 
felt to be necessary in order to secure the efficiency and harmony of 
the service.” 

In the discussion following Mr. Zimmern’s paper, Mr. W. Stra er, 
of the Northumberland Miners’ Association, emphasized the nee of 
education to fit the workers for the higher and better life desired for 
them. During the conference much had been said about the necessity 
of greater ‘power being in the hands of trade-unions. “ Power 
implies responsibility, and to discharge responsibility intelligently 
implies education. * * * Every trade-union leader knows that 
the ignorance and petty jealousy of his members is his despair. 
There can be no progress in the labor or the trade-union movements 
without a greater knowledge and a better education.” 





APPOINTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONS IN GREAT BRITAI’.' 


The appointment of eight industrial commissions to inquire i1to 
the causes of labor unrest in Great Britain has been secured by 
Mr. Lloyd George, the Prime Minister. The chief purpose of thie-e 





1The Economist, London, June 9, 1917, pp. 1062, 1063. The New Statesman, London, 
June 16, 1917, p. 243. The Annalist, New York, July 2, 1917, p. 9. 
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commissions is to restore the touch which has been lost between the 
Government departments and the executives of the big trade-unions 
on the one hand and the workers in the shops on the other. 

Each commission confines its activities to a designated section of 
the country and is made up of a chairman, who is selected for his 
detachment and impartiality, one employers’ representative, and one 
employees’ representative. The inquiries will be held in private 
in the belief that such a course will encourage expedition and will 
induce those appearing before them to speak with greater freedom. 

The Prime Minister expected the commissioners to report by the 
first week of July, and in addressing them he suggested, among the 
problems with which they should deal, the following: The Muni- 
tions Act and the method of its administration, profiteering, high 
prices, trade-union regulations, complaints of the action of employ- 
ers or foremen, compulsory recruiting and substitution, hours of 
labor, over-fatigue, overtime, the intervention of women in industry, 
and the incitements of agitators. The whole “labor question” is 
thus opened up, embracing the entire range of the relations between 
employers and employed, on which royal commissions have spent 
years of investigation, and on which a committee under the deputy 
speaker has already been sitting for half a year.’ 





WAR BONUSES FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The position of employees on fixed salaries in times when indus- 
trial or other conditions lead to increase of the cost of living is 
notably different from that of the employee whose services command 
en increased wage on account of the prevalent conditions. The 
elect of war conditions in Great Britain had so far developed in 
March, 1915, that the organizations of Government employees in 
the national post office and telegraph service at that time preferred 
a request for a special addition to the wages of lower paid post office 
servants. The matter was referred to Sir James Woodhouse, Rail- 
way Commissioner, who awarded a bonus of 3s. ($0.73) per week 





23, 1917 


‘Since the above was written the following news note, dated London, July 23, 
has appeared in the newspapers : 


Eight commissions appointed by Premier Lloyd George in June to investigate indus- 
trial unrest in the country have just presented reports which agree in the main fact that 
the principal cause of unrest is the increased cost of living, so disproportionate to the 
advance in wages, and unequal distribution of food supplies. 

Next in point of importance they put the administration of munitions of war and mili- 
tary facts, which resulted in restrictions on personal freedom, and lack of confidence in 
the Government en the question of carrying out its promises to restore trade-union 
-USTOMS, 

The commissions make a number of recommendations, one that the Government should 
to some extent bear the increased cost of food, and another that “labor should take 
part in the affairs of the community as partners rather than as servants.” 
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to male employees 18 years of age or over whose pay did not ex¢vo, 
40s. ($9.73) per week; and a bonus of 2s. ($0.49) to those wh)og. 
wages were above 40s. ($9.73) and not in excess of 60s. ($14.4) 
weekly. For females within the same wage limits the increases yey, 
1s. 6d. ($0.37) and 1s. ($0.24), respectively. 

Part time employees received pro rata increases; while sub-) <¢. 
masters receiving scale payments were to have 74 per cent of {)\cj; 
gross emolument added if this did not exceed £144 ($700.75) pep 
year, or a fixed bonus of 2s. ($0.49) per week if the income exci |e) 
this amount and was not above £169 10s. ($824.87). AI] increases 
were to date from March 1, 1915. 

With the continued rise of the prices of the necessaries of |i/¢ , 
second demand was made in 1916, certain increases being allowe: 4; 
set forth in a circular of the Lords Commissioners of His Ma jesty’s 
Treasury, No. 23599/16, dated September 9, 1916. The particulars 
of this increase are not available to this office at the present tine. 
The increases allowed, however, were, like those under the award 
of Sir James Woodhouse, emergency increases, but were of broader 
application, reaching other classes of Government employees. 

A third appeal was made in 1917 by the post office employees, six 
classes being represented by organizations or representatives as 
follows: 

The National Joint Committee of Postal and Telegraph \< 
ciations. 

The Provisional (War Bonus) Committee of Post Office C!:<ses 
Major Establishment. 

The Joint Committee of Post Office Supervising Officers. 

Representatives of Unestablished Draughtsmen in the Engineer-in- 
Chief’s Office of the General Post Office, London. 

Representatives of certain officers borne on the Irish Esta)! is)- 
ment of the General Post Office in Dublin. 

The matters submitted by these representatives were consi ere! 
by a “Conciliation and Arbitration Board for Government !m- 
ployees.” This board reached the conclusion, under date of May, 
1917, that the continual increase in the cost of living resulting from 
the war warranted “a temporary increase of remuneration by way 
of war bonus.” This was to be over and above any temporary 1n- 
creases granted under the two prior awards noted above. The bonus 
granted affected all classes of the service represented by the «sso- 
ciations named, but was restricted to employees 18 years of ave or 
upwards other than temporary employees, engaged on cleric:! or 
reanual duties, and employed full time. Employees whose ordini'y 


— go 





1 Conciliation and Arbitration Board for Government Employees. Award No. 1. Lon 
don, May 1, 1917. 2 pp. Price, 1d. F 
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remuneration did not exceed 30s. ($7.30) per week were allowed 
an additional sum of 5s. ($1.22) weekly to men and 4s. ($0.97) to 
women. ‘Those whose remuneration exceeded 30s. ($7.30) but did 
not exceed 60s. ($14.60) per week were allowed 4s. ($0.97), if males 
and 3s. ($0.73) if females. Above 60s. ($14.60) weekly but not 
above £250 ($1,216.63) per annum, the benefits were 5s. ($1.22) per 
week for men and 3s. 6d. ($0.85) per week for women. 

Persons whose ordinary remuneration would take them out of the 
classes receiving a war bonus, but who would for this reason receive 
less than they would have received if they had come within the classes 
receiving such bonuses, are to be granted such amounts as will make 
up the difference. The increases granted under this award are not 
to be in addition to increases granted by the Postmaster General 
since the beginning of the year 1917; and subsequent increases oper- 
ating to take the employee outside of the classes benefited by the 
award shall either terminate or cause suitable variation in the amount 
of the war bonus from the date of such increase. 

Subpostmasters and subpostmistresses who are paid by scale receive 
a bonus of 10 per cent of their gross annual payments where these 
do not exceed £104 ($506.12) per year; a bonus of 4s. ($0.97) a week 
is paid to these whose gross annual payments exceed the above 
amount but do not exceed £169 10s. ($824.87) per year, while those 
receiving in excess of the last-named sum but not more than £250 
($1.216.63) receive a bonus of 5s. ($1.22) a week. 

Temporary employees and persons under 18 years of age are to 
be cared for by a separate award; and this award does not apply to 
men employed in the engineering and store department of the post 
office under trade conditions or to women employed in the factories 
and depots of the post office, their remuneration following the deci- 
sion of the local industrial tribunals operative in the district. 

The award of this commission, though given on the Ist of May, 
was to have effect as of January 1, 1917. 

The same commission had before it requests of other Government 
employees—the Civil Service Federation, the Civil Service Clerical 
Alliance, and the Customs and Excise Officers’ Association—these 
bodies also asking for increase of remuneration owing to war con- 
ditions. Some or all of these classes of employees were apparently 
affected by the circular of the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury 
of September 9, 1916, already mentioned, and the increases allowed 
at this time were in addition thereto. The Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Board took their case under advisement and made for the corre- 
sponding wage groups awards identical to those granted in the case 
of post-office employees... This award, made May 7, 1917, likewise 





! Conciliation and arbitration board for Government employees. Award No. 2. London, 
May 7, 1917. 2 pp. Price, 1d. 
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dated from January 1, 1917. No limits are set for the termination 
of any of these awards, but presumably they are for the period of 
the war. 





EVIDENCE AS USED BY SOCIAL INVESTIGATORS. 


What constitutes good evidence? Every investigation, whether 
made by social workers, medical foundations, private societies for 
research, or Government agents, deals with evidence. Every investi- 
gator is busy collecting evidence and basing conclusions thereon, 
but what guide has he as to the comparative value of different kinds 
of testimony? Very clearly the rules governing the admissibility 
of evidence in court trials can not be applied to the ordinary investi- 
gation. Are any other tests available? 

For social workers, Miss Mary E. Richmond, director of the 
charity organization department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
endeavors to supply this need in a recent volume.’ It is written 
primarily for case workers, i. e., workers with individual persons 
or families who for some reason need a helping hand from outside 
their own cirele, and a considerable part of the book is useful only 
to such. The discussion of evidence, however, its nature, the differ- 
ence between what constitutes good court evidence and evidence 
which the investigator may safely accept, and the relative weight 
to be attached to different kinds of evidence is of interest to all 
who deal with investigations of whatever nature. 

Evidence, of course, is worthless unless it is reliable, and the author 
has some deserved words of censure for those who apparently “ value 
every statement equally and then add the items together to form a 
total.” Too few workers, she thinks, have grasped the fundamenta! 
fact that they are as responsible for accepting only valid testimon\ 
as for drawing sound conclusions from it when accepted. 

While all evidence must be reliable, the author discriminates 
between the tests of reliability needed in court proceedings an‘ 
the wider and more flexible tests permissible when investigations 
are made by trained agents. 

The reliability of the evidence * * * should be no less rigidly scrutinize: 
than is that of legal evidence by the opposing counsel. On the other hand, tlic 
question of admissibility, the rules for which were framed mainly to meet the 
average juryman’s lack of skill in testing evidence, does not enter into the 
weighing of facts as gathered by an agency ali in whose service are, or can be, 
trained te this special task. Skill im testing evidence, as leading to such 
proof as social workers need, is in no way dependent upon a knowledge of 


the legal rules of admissibility. Social evidence, like that sought by the sci- 
entist or historian, includes all items which, however trifling or apparently 





1 Social Diagnosis, by Mary E. Richmond. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 
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levant when regarded as isolated facts, may, when taken together, throw 


irre 
light upon the question at issue. * * * Social evidence, then, has an advan- 
. over legal evidence in that it can include facts of slight probative value. 


tas 

The author treats evidence under three heads—real, testimonial, 
and circumstantial evidence. Real evidence—that is, facts which the 
investigator sees for himself—needs little discussion. Testimonial 
evidence—the assertions of human beings whether oral or docnu- 
mentary—is discussed at some length. Stress is laid on the necessity 
of knowing whether the witness is a first-hand observer or is quoting 
what he has heard at second or third hand, how reliable he is in 
general, and whether he has any bias in the present matter. 

The two factors which condition the value of a witness’ testimony are his 
competence and his bias. Competence includes both the witness’ opportunity 
to know the facts and the way in which he has used this opportunity. Bias 
includes those ideas and emotions of the witness which may prejudice his 
judgment. 

Of the two factors mentioned here, probably competence is the 
one Which investigators are most hkely to overlook. If a witness 
has had an opportunitly to know the facts, too little inquiry is made 
as to how he used that opportunity and how competent he is to 
give a reliable account of what he saw or heard. Bias is more 
easily allowed for and even has a value of its own. Every investi- 
gator who has tried to get at the facts underlying a strike or lock- 
out knows how the prejudiced testimony of one side throws light 
on the prejudiced evidence of the other, and of the caution with 
which any statement must be handled which has behind it strong 
partisan feeling. 

Circumstantial evidence is evidence to a fact which, if proved, 
tends to establish the point at issue. As an illustration, the author 
supposes that the point to be determined is whether or not a man 
feels affection for his family—“a question which is of practical 
importance sometimes in case decisions.” The wife perhaps testifies 
that he does not care for her or their children. This is testimonial 
evidence, and needs testing only as to her competence and possible 
bias, 
When, however, she names certain cumulative circumstances from which 
might be inferred the state of the man’s affections; when she says that he gives 
her $6 a week out of $22, that he spends over half his leisure time away from 
home, that he is irritable when he does appear there, etc., these statements, 
which would be direct testimony as to his habits are only indirect testimony 
as to his indifference. * * * Note in the foregoing the cumulative effect of 
adding item to item of indirect evidence, each a comparatively weak basis of 
inference in itself, but gaining in cogency with every circumstance added. 


It is in the use of indirect or circumstantial evidence that investi- 
gations may differ most widely from court procedure. Social 
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workers may fairly and reasonably take cognizance of the cum. 
lative effect of many small items of evidence, each one of which }y 
itself might be inadmissible under the strict rules of court testimony. 
This in turn throws on the worker the responsibility of examininy 
each item carefully for evidence of carelessness, incompetence, 6: 
bias on the part of the witness. 

The comparative value of each of these three forms of evidence, 
the risks involved in handling them, and the mental predispositiciis 
against which the worker must be on his guard when dealing with 
them are discussed somewhat fully, this discussion oecupying about 
one-fourth of the book. The remainder deals with the application of 
these principles to the peculiar problems of case workers. There is 
much in this part of discussion of interest to the more gener: 
worker, but little of direct value. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCi;- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 


The beneficial effects upon both employers and employees resu't- 
ing from the practical operation of workmen’s compensation laws in 
the various States have become so generally recognized that theic 
is little likelihood of a return to the old method of employers’ |: 
bility, with the attendant costly litigation, its delays and disappoiiit- 
ments, and the bad feeling thereby engendered. Thirty-seven States, 
the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Federal Governme:: 
now have workmen’s compensation laws. As might be expecte:. 
there is a lack of uniformity in the legislation, and it was thoug!: 
desirable by some of those charged with the duty of administeriny 
these laws that an organization should be formed for the purpose 0! 
bringing together administrative officials to discuss the interpret: 
tion of the laws and the puzzling problems of administration and | 
adopt, so far as possible, uniform practices and statistics. Accor:- 
ingly, on April 14 and 15, 1914, representatives from several new!) 
created industrial accident boards and commissions met at Lansing. 
Mich., and formed the National Association of Industrial Acciden 
Boards and Commissions. 

As a means of carrying out the purposes of this association, three 
conferences have since been held. The first, a special meeting, w:- 
held in Chicago January 12 and 13,1915. This meeting was devote:! 
largely to a discussion of standardization of accident statistics. 

At the second annual meeting, held in Seattle, Wash., September 
30 to October 2, 1915, the Province of Ontario, Canada, was received 
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as a member, and the title of the association was changed to the In- 
ternational Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. The most ‘mportant action taken at this second annual 
meeting was the adoption of the tentative report of the committee 
on statistics and compensation insurance cost and the continuance of 
this committee. 

The third annual meeting was held at Columbus, Ohio, April 25 
to 28, 1916. The proceedings of this meeting are published in full 
in Bulletin 210, just issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. Among the resolutions adopted 
by the association at this meeting was one requesting the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics to publish from time to time the proceedings of 
the conventions and conferences of the association. Another most 
important action at the Columbus meeting was the election of the 
United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics as secretary-trea- 
surer of the association. 

At this conference addresses of timely interest were made covering 
such subjects as the conflicts between Federal and State jurisdic- 
tions IN commerce cases, merit rating in workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the why and how of uniform industrial accident statistics 
for the United States, the use of accident statistics for accident 
prevention, educational work in accident prevention, the theory and 
practice of compensation, a comparison of the methods of dealing 
with permanent partial disability cases, Ohio’s experience with State 
insurance, the relation of werkmen’s compensation to old age, health, 
and unemployment insurance. As a part of the meeting the first 
sessions of the newly organized medical section were held, and a 
safety committee was organized to form the nucleus of a proposed 
safety section, later indorsed by the association, to advance the pro- 
motion of accident prevention. 

Boston was selected as the place for the next convention, to be 
held during the third week in August, 1917. 





REPORT OF THE ILLINOIS PENSION LAWS COMMISSION. 


The Forty-ninth General Assembly of the State of Illinois, in Jan- 
uary, 1916, created the Illinois Pension Laws Commission and placed 
upon it the responsibility of investigating the operation of all the 
State pension laws, to ascertain the present and probable future cost 
of maintaining the funds created by those laws, and to collect all 
available information in regard to the operation of similar laws in 
other States and countries. The report of the commission has been 
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issued in two parts embraced in one volume.’ Part I is entitled 
Investigations with certain comparative studies, and presents the 
history of pensions for public employees in other countries, reviews 
in detail the pension laws of Illinois, recites the terms of the lead- 
ing pension laws of other States in this country, sets forth the results 
of a comprehensive actuarial investigation of the five chief public 
pension funds in Illinois, and gives important statistics concerning 
other pension funds and the extent of present and possible future pen- 
sion legislation for public-service employees in the State. Part II 
outlines briefly the scope and main features of the pension problem, 
states the essential principles and provisions which, in the opinion 
of the commission, should constitute a normal or standard pension 
plan, and makes specific recommendations regarding changes that 
should be made in some of the existing pension acts pending further 
investigation and study of the pension problem. 

Information as to the operation of the pension laws was obtained 
in Chicago personally by the commission and in all the other cities, 
towns, and villages having a population of 5,000 or more from the 
mayors thereof, who, however, in some instances did not furnish de- 
tailed reports as to the present cost, so that the investigation in this 
particular, outside of Chicago, does not appear to have been com- 
plete. Data as to future costs, it is stated, were somewhat moro 
difficult to obtain, since many considerations which can not be posi- 
tively known enter into the calculation. The commission found 15 
pension acts on the statute books on January 1, 1916. One of these, 
however, does not involve the expenditure of public funds, one was 
not put into effect, and a third was declared invalid. No summary 
statement of the operation of the remaining 12 is given in the report, 
but the following table has been compiled to show the number of 
employees affected, the number of pensioners, the amount paid to 
pensioners, and the estimated future cost of maintaining the five 
chief public pension funds existing on January 1, 1916: 





1 Report of the Illinois Pension Laws Commission, 1916. Springfield, 1917. 310 pp. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OPERATION OF FIVE PENSION FUNDS IN ILLINOIS, SHOWING 
THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AFFECTED, THE NUMBER OF PENSIONERS ON JAN. 
1, 1916, THE AMOUNTS RECEIVED AND DISBURSED DURING 1915, AND ESTIMATED 
FUTURE PAYMENTS. 
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Police fund of Chicago. . 
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insolvency.” 











their widows and 





yayments will be the same from year to year. 
its ultimate normal load. 
2 Of this amount, $117,209.35 was contributed by employees. 
3 Of this amount, $129,875.55 was deducted from teachers’ salaries. 
4 Of this amount, $134,127.22 was received from employees. 
5 No pension payable until the expiration of 5 years from July 1, 1911. 
6 Estimated; outside of Chicago and Peoria. 
7 During the period Dec. 30, 1915, to Sept. 30, 1916. 
teachers, which, in turn, includes $33,175.13 in salary deductions. 
8 On the roll Sept. 30, 1916. 
9 Disbursements from Jan. 1, 1916, to Sept. 30, 1916. 


” 


children also. 
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1. The theory of public employee pensions. 
2. The question of who should be beneficiaries—whether employees only, or 


In Part II the commission announces its opinion that the various 
pension schemes now existing under the laws of Illinois for public 
employees not only “are inharmonious and often contradictory with 
reference to each other, but that with perhaps a single minor excep- 
tion they are financially unsound and moving toward a crisis. It 
shows the urgent need for the adoption by law of a revised pension 
plan based on true principles and for the prompt merging of exist- 
ing pension systems into that revised plan on terms not too burden- 
some to the contributing public authorities or to the contributing 
employees. The general condition of pension systems operating 
under the laws of Illinois may be correctly described as one of 


1“ After a system becomes such that the number of employees remains constant, new entrants com- 
ing in only to fill vacancies caused by withdrawals and deaths, then there will come a time when pension 
When this time comes, the system is said to be carrying 


This amount includes $198,014.20 received from 






To reach a solution of the pension problem our most promising course would 
seem to be to proceed to develop a pension system in line with definite principles 
which we conceive to be fundamental to efficiency in the public service and to 
the welfare of employees. 


The report then discusses in detail several principles which should 
control in working out such a revised pension system, as follows: 
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3. The length of service and the age required for a pension. 

4. The amount of the pension. 

5. The method of providing funds for paying pensions—whether the pay- 
ments should be spread over a long period in advance and accumulated wit} 
interest, or be made currently as pensions need to be paid. 

6. The ratio in which employer and employees should contribute the requisi;. 
funds with which to pay pensions. 

7. The scheme of management. 


These principles are developed specifically in the plan which tlic 
commission outlines, certain definite recommendations being made «; 
to the amount of contributions, who are to receive benefits, the 
amount of pensions, pensions for disabled employees and those kille«| 
or injured not in the performance of duty, and the management of 
the funds. 

In the opinion of the commission a further study of the pension 
problem in Illinois should be made with a view to incorporating 
the results in appropriate legislation. The following are some o/ 
the questions suggested as the basis of such study: 


1. What should be the minimum age at which an employee should be elizgille 
to receive pension? 

2. What number of years in service should be required before an emplo) 
is entitled to receive pension? 

3. What provision should be made for an employee entering service too lie 
in life to allow him to complete the peried of years specified in 2 before reac). 
ing the minimum age specified in 1? 

4. What method, if any, should be adopted fcr combining for pension pur- 
poses employees from different services in the same political area, or employ: 
from the same, or from different services in separate political areas? 

5. Are the ratios of contribution as between employer and empleyee whic) 
are specified [in existing law] the best for practical use? If not, what ratios 
should be adopted? 

6. Should the practice of providing that the contributions of the employer 
shall be made from special sources of public revenue be abandoned? 

7. Is it desirable that the same, or approximately the same, plan be applic:! 
in the case of all pension funds, or in the case of certain groups of such funds? 

8. Should the majority of each board of pension trustees be appointed by 
the employer, or should they be elected by the employees? 





WAIVER OF EIGHT-HOUR LAW FOR NAVY DEPARTMENT 
CONTRACTS. 


On March 22 last, President Wilson issued an order to enable 
the Navy Department to secure the more expeditious construction of 
ships and the procurement of munitions authorized by law. This 
order corresponds in effect to the order of April 28 issued to the 
War Department, reproduced in the July Montuiy Review (p. 55), 
and authorizes a waiver of the eight-hour law. In connection wit! 
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this order the following order was issued June 23, 1917, by Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels: 


subject: Overtime authorized on destroyers. 

1, The department in order to expedite the construction of destroyers 
authorizes the contractors for such vessels, subject to the terms and condi- 
tions of Executive Order No. 2554 of March 22, 1917, to work overtime as 
required, but in no case to work any individual man more than sixty hours in 
any one week. 

» The details of hours, etc., subject to the foregoing, may be arranged to 
suit the local practice and special conditions as they arise. 

8, All overtime (more than eight hours a day) should be promptly reported 
to and checked by the inspectors as usual. 

4. This is to apply only during the present emergency. 





WORK AT BUREAU OF ENGRAVING AND PRINTING PLACED ON 
EIGHT-HOUR BASIS. 


Secretary McAdoo has ordered that the operations of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing be placed upon an eight-hour basis, both 
for men and women, six days a week. This action was taken after 
the receipt of the following report from the committee appointed 
by the Secretary on July 5 to investigate the conditions and hours 
of labor in the bureau: 


The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Sir: The committee named by you on Thursday, July 5, charged with the 
duty of investigating the conditions and hours of labor in the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing and Printing, have, after an investigation, come to the conclusion that, in 
view of the advanced stage of all of the emergency work recently imposed 
upon the bureau, it is now feasible to place the operations of that bureau on 
an eight-hour basis both for men and women. 

The operations connected with the Liberty Loan have imposed enormous and 
unprecedented demands for the preparation of various certificates and bonds 
and in quantities which could not be accurately predetermined. The number. 
of documents of a given kind that would be required could be made known 
only after subscriptions were in; but nevertheless, large preparations had to 
be made on the basis of assumptions concerning the different denominations 
end terms of payment that would be subscribed by the public. Since June 15 
some information on this subject was at hand, but not accurately in many 
respects until after June 28, the date of the first installment for payments. 
The very great discrepancy between some of the anticipations in these respects 
and the actual results have caused shortages of one kind or another in these 
papers, and the bureau has been subjected to many instant demands from 
various Federal reserve banks to meet the exigencies of the situation thus 
created. There have also been extraordinary demands for Federal reserve 
bank notes, United States currency, checks of the various disbursing officers, 
Philippine silver certificates, and stamps for both internal revenue and the 
Postal Service. Some of the orders placed with the bureau have been sublet. 
to private plants on account of the impossibility of meeting the urgent demands 
of the Government by the bureau, even when working its force overtime. 
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"Conditions similar to those now existing as to overtime were stated by yan. 
ous witnesses to have existed in certain emergencies in the past, as, for ay. 
ample, in bringing out the Spanish War loan of 1898. Yet none of {hg 
periods of stress were as acute as that through which the bureau has juy 


passed. 
; : We find, however, that all pressing orders are now so well in-hand that 
Wy while certain inconvenience and an increase of expense may result in some 
branches of the work, it is deemed by the committee best to have the whole 
plant operated now (say with a delay of two days for adjustment of service 


conditions) upon an eight-hour basis for six days a week. 

It remains, however, that certain other matters, such as allowance of Sxtur. 

day half holidays, revocation of leave of absence, and permission to take ciyj). 

service examinations for employment in other branches of the Government 

service, are yet to be inquired into and made the subject of a supplemeuta| 
report. 

Trusting that these views will meet your approval, we are, 

Very respectfully, 

° Oscar T. Crossy, 

QO. A. PRICE, 

J. L. WiILMETH, 

Committee. 





The foliowing resolution was adopted at a mass meeting heli to 
protest against the order issued by Secretary McAdoo which elimi- 
nates all overtime work in the various branches of the bureau: 


Hon. Wiit1AmM G. McApoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 
Sig: Whereas it has seemed expedient by your recent order to reduce to 
eight-hour day the work in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; and, 
Whereas, in view of the pressing necessity of work on hand at the preseut 
time; and 
Whereas it is apparently impossible to procure suflicient skilled help to meet 
the necessities of the present hour, as well as it is likewise the wishes of a 
large majority of the empleyees to have the extra time continued, as attested 
| by their presence at a mass meeting held in the bureau of this date, Jul) 1), 
af 1917; Therefore be it . 
Al Resolved, That we, in order that the work may go on smoothly and not tend 
i - to inconvenience or disorganize the force in its efforts to meet the requireiicnts 
' forced on it by conditions of war time, earnestly request that the hours remuil 
t the same as they are at the present writing or as in your judgment may be 
1 required. 


rs aes 





Louis E. Braprorp, 
Chairman of Commiticc. 





' WEST VIRGINIA LAW TO PREVENT IDLENESS AND VAGRANCY. 


The following act to prevent idleness and vagrancy in West Vir- 
ginia during the continuance of the war in which the United States 
is now engaged was passed May 19, 1917, by the legislature of West 
Virginia at its second extraordinary session: 
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gecrtoN 1. It is hereby declared to be the duty of every able-bodied male 
resident of this State, between the ages of sixteen and sixty years, to habitually 
and reguiarly engage in some lawful, useful, and recognized business, pro- 
fession, occupation, or employment whereby he may produce or earn suflicient 
to support himself and those legally dependent upon him. 

Sec. 2. From the time this act becomes effective, and thenceforward until 
six months after the termination of the present war between the United States 
and the Imperial German Government, any able-bodted male resident of this 
State between the ages of sixteen and sixty, except bona fide students durin& 
school term, Who shall fail or refuse to regularly and steadily engage for at 
least thirty-six hours per week in some lawful and recognized business, pro- 
fession, occupation, or employment whereby he may contribute to the support 
of himself and those legally dependent upon him, shall be held to be a vagrant 
within the meaning and effect of this act and shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than one hundred dollars 
for each offense; and as a part of such sentence and punishment such offender 
shall be by the trial court ordered to work not exceeding sixty days upon 
the public roads or streets, or upon some other public work being done by 
and in the county in which such persen shall be convicted, or by any munici- 
pality therein, One-half of the fair value of any such labor so performed under 
such sentence shall be paid by the county or municipality rece!ving the same 
toward the support of any persons legally dependent upon such vagrant; but, 
if there shall be no such legal dependents, then no payment shall be made on 
account of any labor performed under such judgment. Any labor so required 
by a judgment of conviction hereunder shall be rendered in all respects as 
is now provided by law in the case of other prisoners in jail. 

Prosecutions for vagrancy hereunder shall be instituted and conducted as 
other criminal prosecutions, and in no case shall the possession by the accused 
of money, property or income sufficient to support himself and those legaily 
dependent upon him be a defense to any prosecution under this act. In no 
ease shall the claim by the accused of inability to obtain work or employment 
be a defense to a prosecution hereunder, unless it shall be proved that the 
accused promptly notified the proper representative of the State council of 
defense of his inability to obtain employment and requested that work or 
employment be found for him, and that such employment was not furnished 
him, 

Sec. 3. All justices of the peace, mayors, and police judges within the State 
are hereby given jurisdiction to try and punish all offenders under this act, 
or such prosecution may be by indictment. Each week or portion thereof 
that such resident shall continue a vagrant hereunder shall constitute a 
separate offense; and no appeal shall be allowed from any judgment of con- 
viction for vagrancy, unless the accused shall give bond, with penalty and 
security, to be fixed and approved by the court granting the appeal, conditioned 
hot to violate this act ‘during the pendency of such appeal. Any judgment 
for the performance of labor hereunder may be suspended by the court pro- 
houncing the same, upon the execution by the person convicted of a bond, 
with the penalty and security approved by the court, conditioned to comply 
with the provisions of this act for one year from the date of such bond. A 
Violation of the condition of such last-mentioned bond shall entitle the State 
to recover the ammunt of the penalty thereof; and, in addition thereto, the 
convieted person shall be rearrested and required to serve the sentence formerly 
Prohounced against him. 
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Sec. 4. For the purposes of this act any male person found in this Stat: Shall 
be deemed a resident; and in any prosecution hereunder proof that the » CUsed 


habitually loiters in idleness in streets, roads, depots, pool rooms, hotels, Stores 
or other public place, or that he is habitually intoxicated, or is addicted j, the 
use of narcotic drugs, or is a professional gambler, or, being able-bodicd. ig 
supported in whole or in part by the labor of any woman or child, s}).\)) be 
prima facie evidence of vagrancy. 

Sec. 5. All acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act, or any part |) reof, 


are hereby repealed. 





STATUTORY REGULATION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYMENT AGENCIEs, 


The people of the State of Washington enacted in 1914 Initiatiye 
Measure No. 8, popularly known as the Employment Agency Lay. 
On December 3 of that year the governor issued his proclamation 
announcing that the majority had been in favor of its passage. and 
declaring it a law effective from that date. The text of the law js 
as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The welfare of the State of Washington depends on the welfare 
of its workers and demands that they be protected from conditions that result 
in their being liable to imposition and extortion. 

The State of Washington therefore exercising herein its police and sovcreimn 
power declares that the system of collecting fees from the workers for furnish- 
ing them with employment, or with information leading thereto, results fre. 


quently in: théir becoming the victims of imposition and extortion «1 is 
therefore detrimental to the welfare of the State. 
Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for any employment agent, his represei:itive, 


or any other person to demand or receive either directly or indirectly from any 
person seeking employment, or from any person on his or her belhal!, any 
remuneration or fee whatsoever for furnishing him or her with employimeut or 
with information leading thereto, 

Sec. 3. For each and every violation of any of the provisions of tlis «ct 
the penalty shall be a fine of not more than one hundred dollars and im) isvn- 
ment for not more than thirty days. 


Even before the official proclamation of the passage of the law pro- 
ceedings were instituted, on November 25, to secure an injuiction 
preventing its enforcement, on the ground that it was invalid :; in 


_ conflict with the fourteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution 


protecting property rights. The injunction was denied and the [ill 
dismissed by a Federal district court, whereupon the case was taken 
to the Supreme Court of the United States on the constitutional 
question. A decision was rendered on the 1ith of June, 1917. de 
claring the law unconstitutional, the court being divided 5 to } 
(Adams v. Tanner, No. 273, October Term, 1916). 

The majority opinion was delivered by Mr. Justice McReynolds. 
who stated the facts as to the proceedings in the lower court. \Vith 
reference to the decisions of the State sunreme court construing (1 
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jaw rendered in the meantime, and to the question whether the 
law, if valid, would practically prohibit the business of the com- 
plainants, he said: 


In Huntworth v. Tanner, 87 Wash. 670, the supreme court held school teach- 
ers were not “ workers” within the quoted measure and that it did not apply 
to one conducting an agency patronized only by such teachers and their em- 
ployers. And in State v. Rossman, 161 Pac. Rep. 349, the same court de 
clared it did not in fact prohibit employment agencies since they might charge 
fees against persons wishing to hire laborers; that it was a valid exercise of 
State power; that a stenographer and bookkeeper is a “ worker”; and that one 
who charged him a fee for furnishing information leading to employment 
violated the law. 

The bill alleges “that the employment business consists in securing places 
for persons desiring to work” and unless permitted to collect fees from those 
asking assistance to such end the business conducted by appellants can not 
succeed and must be abandoned. We think this conclusion is obviously true. 
As paid agents their duty is to find places for their principals. To act in 
pehalf of those seeking workers is another and different service, although, of 
course, the same individual may be engaged in both. Appellants’ occupation 
as agent for workers can not exist unless the latter pay for what they receive. 
To say it is not prohibited because fees may be collected for something done 
in behalf of other principals is not good reasoning. The statute is one of pro- 
hibition, not regulation. “ You take my house when you do take the prop that 
doth sustain my house; you take my life when you do take the means whereby 
[ live.” 

Decisions of the court recognizing that employment agencies are 
subject to regulation and control are cited at this point, but Justice 
McReynolds failed to find a reason for their absolute suppression, 
since “there is nothing inherently immoral or dangerous to public 
welfare in acting as a paid representative of another to find a position 
in which he can earn an honest living. On the contrary, such service 
is useful, commendable, and in great demand.” He quoted with ap- 
proval the opinion in the California case of In re Dickey, 144 Cal. 234, 
which characterizes the business as “ not only innocent and innocuous, 
but highly beneficial.” The extent of the business of the plaintiffs, 
who furnished positions for 90,000 persons in one year, is referred to. 


Continuing, Justice McReynolds said: 


A suggestion on behalf of the State that while a pursuit of this kind “ may 
be beneficial to some particular Individuals or in specific cases, economically it 
is certainly nonuseful, if not vicious, because it compels the needy and unfortu- 
hate to pay for that which they are entitled to without fee or price—that is, the 
right to work,” while possibly indicative of the purpose held by those who origi- 
nated the legislation, in reason gives it no support. 

Because abuses may, and probably do, grow up in connection with this 
business, is adequate reason for hedging it about by proper regulations. But 
this is not enough to justify destruction of one’s right to follow a distinctly 
useful calling in an upright way. Certainly there is no profession, possibly ne 
business, which does not offer peculiar opportunities for reprehensible practices ; 
and as to every one of them, no doubt, some can be found quite ready earnestly 
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to maintain that its suppression would be in the public interest. Skillfull, 
rected agitation might also bring about apparent condemnation of any 0. , 
them by the public. Happily for all, the fundamenal guaranties of the Constj;,. 
tion can not be freely submerged if and whenever some ostensible justificati. 
advanced and the police power invoked. 

The general principles by which the validity of the challenged measure , 
be determined have been expressed many times in our former opinions. |; 
suffice to quote from a few. 

Of the quotations made at this point by the opinion, only a si: 
sentence is here reproduced : 

If there existed a condition of affairs concerning which the legislature o/ 
State, exercising its conceded right to enact laws for the pretection of ¢) 
health, safety, or welfare of the people, might pass the law, it must be sys. 
tained ; if such action was arbitrary interference with the right to contract o, 
carry on business, and having no just relation to the protection of the puil)\\, 
within the scope of legislative power, the act must fail. McLean v. Arkans:s. 
211 U. S. 539, 547, 548. , 


The opinion concludes as follows: 


We are of opinion that Initiative Measure No. 8 as construed by the Supreme 
Court of Washington is arbitrary and oppressive, and that it unduly restricts 
the liberty of appellants, guaranteed by the fourteenth amendment, to ene:ve 
in a useful business. It may not therefore be enforeed against them. 

Mr. Justice McKenna dissented on the ground that “the law in 
question is a valid exercise of the police power of the State directe: 
against a demonstrated evil.” A dissenting opinion of considera)le 
length was prepared by Mr. Justice Brandeis, Mr. Justice Holries 
and Mr. Justice Clarke concurring. Mr. Justice Brandeis referred to 
the frequently expressed doctrine that “the action of the legislature 
is final unless the measure adopted appears clearly to be arbitrary or 
unreasonable or to have no substantial relation to the objects to be 
attained,” and added that these facts and conditions can not “ be 
determined by assumptions or by a priori reasoning. The judgment 
should be based upon the consideration of relevant facts, actual or 
possible—ex facto jus oritur” (the law arises from the fact). 

In carrying out this method of inquiry into facts, the evils, tle 
remedies, the conditions in the State of Washington, and the funa- 
mental problems were discussed in order, with numerous citations 
from Government reports and from studies of the questions of un- 
employment and the procurement of employment. The sources cited 
included bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Nos. 68, 11, 
192, and 211; the report and testimony submitted to Congress by 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations; reports of 
the Washington State Bureau of Labor; the American Labor Legis- 
lation Review, etc. Thus the economic grounds for the act were 
brought under review and the actual facts and conditions involve 
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considered. The concluding division of the opinion, under the head 
«The Fundamental Problem,” is quoted in full, exclusive of foot- 
notes giving citations and quotations from the authorities for the 
statements made : 


he problem which confronted the people of Washington was far more com- 
prehensive and fundamental than that of protecting workers applying to the 
private agencies. It was the chronic problem of unemployment—perhaps the 
gravest and most difficult problem of modern industry—the problem which, 
owing to business depression, was the most acute in America during the years 
1913 to 1915. In the State of Washington the suffering from unemployment 
was accentuated by the lack of staple industries operating continuously 
throughout the year and by unusual fluctuations in the demand for labor, with 
consequent reduction of wages and increase of social unrest. Students of the 
larger problem of unemployment appear to agree that establishment of an ade- 
quate system of employment offices or labor exchanges is an indispensable first 
step toward its solution. There is reason to believe that the people of Wash- 
ington not only considered the collection by the private employment offices of 
fees from employees a social injustice but that they considered the elimination 
of the practice a necessary preliminary to the establishment of a constructive 
policy for dealing with the subject of unemployment. 

It is facts and considerations like these which have led the people of Wash- 
ington to prohibit the collection by employment agencies of fees from appli- 
cants for work. And weight should be given to the fact that the statute has 
been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of Washington and by the Fed- 
eral district court (three judges sitting)—courts presumably familiar with the 
local conditions and needs. 

In so far as protection of the applicant is a specific purpose of the statute, 
a precedent was furnished by the act of Congress, December 21, 1898 (30 Stat., 
75), which provides, among other things: 

“If any person shall demand or receive, either directly or indirectly, from 
any seaman or other person seeking employment as seaman, or from any person 
on his behaif, any remuneration whatever for providing him with employment, 
he shall for every such offense be liable to a penaity of not more than one 
hundred dollars.” 

In so far as the statute may be regarded as a step in the effort to overcome 
industrial maladjustment and unemployment by shifting to the employer the 
payment of fees, if any, the action taken may be likened to that embodied in 
the Washington workmen’s compensation law, sustained in Mountain Timber 
Co. v. Washington (243 U. S., 219), whereby the financial burden of industrial 
accidents is required to be borne by the employers. 

As was said in Holden v. Hardy (169 U. 8., 366, 387) : 

“* * * in view of the fact that from the day Magna Charta was signed 
to the present moment amendments to the structure of the law have been made 
with increasing frequency, it is impossible to suppose that they will not con- 
tinue and the law be forced to adapt itself to new conditions of society, and 
particularly to the new relations between employers and employees as they 
arise.” 

In my opinion, the judgment of the district court should be affirmed. 


Two-thirds of the States of the Union have legislation regulating, 
to some extent, the conduct of private employment agencies. Such 
laws range in scope from the mere requirement that the agency shall 
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be registered and pay a license fee to detailed control of the met)odg 
of operation, with penal liability for violation of the law and civ; 
liability to persons injured by such violation. Various laws pro|iil)j; 
the dividing of fees with employers of foremen, the sendine of 
persons to employers who have not requested such action, the sej(- 
ing of females to places of ill repute, the conduct of agencies jp 
connection with saloons, lodging houses, etc. In some cases the 
amount of the fee is limited, and repayment of all or a part js 
required unless actual and continuing employment is secured. Nat- 
urally, other judicial decisions of interest have been made in connec. 
tion with certain of these provisions. Thus the Supreme Court jn 
Brazee v. Michigan (1916), 241 U. S. 340, 36 Sup. Ct. 561, sus. 
tained a Michigan law which requires private employment agencies 
to be licensed, for which a graduated fee is charged ranging from 
$25 to $100, according to the population of the city in which the 
agency operates. The case was before the court on the contention 
that the requirement of a license was an abridgment of the priyi- 
leges and immunities of citizens of the United States, contrary to 
the provisions of the fourteenth amendment. This contention the 
Supreme Court denied, sustaining the law as valid. The statute 
contains provisions restricting the amount of fees to be charged 
applicants for labor, and establishing other limitations. One of 
these is a prohibition of the sending of applicants for employment 
to any employer who has not applied to the agency for help or |abor. 
This question was included in the discussion of the Supreme Couri, 
and held to be a proper exertion of the police power. The provision 
as to the amount of fees to be charged was said to be severable fiom 
other portions of the act, and therefore capable of elimination with- 
out affecting it generally; but as the question of the validity of t!'s 
provision was not before the court, no opinion was expressed t):<re- 
upon. 

The Supreme Court of California (In re Dickey (1904), 144 Cal. 
234, 77 Pac. 924) declared a provision of a State law on the sii))ject 
of the limitation of fees unconstitutional, and went so far even as ‘o 
suggest its disapproval of the entire statute, which contained various 
regulatory provisions. However, the courts of last resort of I]! inois 
(Price v. People (1902), 193 Ill. 114, 61 N. E. 844) and New York 
(People ex rel. Armstrong v. Warden (1906), 183 N. Y. 223, 76 N. E. 
11) have taken the same position as the United States Supreme 
Court in sustaining laws requiring licenses for employment agencies 
as promotive of good order by regulating institutions whose chari:- 
ter is such as to afford great opportunities for fraud and oppression 
affecting immigrants and ignorant people who are largely thie 
patrons of such agencies (Armstrong case) ; or, as was said in tlie 
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Illincis ease, regulation is warranted “to protect against the evils 
of imposition and extortion which have manifested themselves in 
ihe conduct of private employment agencies.” 

A law requiring a license to be obtained by labor agents procuring 
workmen to be employed by others was held (Watts v. Common- 
wealth (1906), 106 Va. 851, 56 S. E. 223) not to apply to an em- 
ployee seeking laborers for his employer. 

No decision other than that in the Dickey case is at hand as to the 
constitutionality of provisions limiting fees. It may be noted that 
the Washington statute under consideration in the Adams éase, while 
forbidding the taking of fees from workers, did not prohibit their 
collection from employers, and some offices have continued to do busi- 
ness in the State on that basis, as shown by a report of the State 
bureau of labor quoted by Mr. Justice Brandeis in his dissenting 
opinion. Both State and Federal agencies, as well as municipal and 
charitable organizations, have undertaken to meet the needs of em- 
ployers and employees in the matter of the distribution of employ- 
ment and the securing of help or positions when desired; and while 
there is an increasing activity of these agencies, particularly State 
and Federal, it will apparently be a long time, if it ever occurs, before 
private agencies are entirely done away with; so that considerable 
interest would attach to a decision by the United States Supreme 
Court on the subject of the regulation of fees. 

While the Washington statute may be said to have contemplated 
the large restriction, if not the actual extinction, of private agencies 
through the method of forbidding the collection of fees from appli- 
cants for work, another method, practically prohibitive in effect, has 
been adopted in certain States with regard to agencies undertaking 
to procure workmen for employment outside the State. This con- 
sists in levying a tax of such an amount as to make the transaction of 
such business unprofitable. Thus laws of Florida, Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, and Virginia require a license tax of $500 in each county where 
an agency operates for the purpose of securing workmen for employ- 
ment outside the State. The law of North Carolina requires an 
annual State tax of $100 and a county tax of $100 in each county 
where business is transacted; in South Carolina the tax is $2,000 
for each county for each year; this completes the list of States having 
such laws at the end of 1916. 

Laws of this class have been declared constitutional (State ». 
Napier (1902), 63 S: C. 60, 41 S. E. 13); and the Supreme Court 
of the United States has sustained a law of Georgia on this subject 
(Williams v. Fears (1900), 179 U. S. 270, 21 Sup. Ct. 128) against 
the contention that the act restricted the right of a citizen to move 
from one State to another, impaired the right to labor, and was class 
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legislation without. a reasonable basis; nor would this court entert: jy 
the suggestion that the intention was to prohibit the business, saying 
that “The intention to prehibit this particular business can not 
properly be imputed from the amount of the tax payable by those 
embarked in it, even if we were at hberty on this reeord to go into 
that subject.” 

It is clear that these laws are found only in those States in whic} 
there is a comparatively less mobile industrial element and which have 
not received foreign labor m any considerable amount. Particular 
attention has recently been drawn to the conditions therein exist ii¢ 
by reason of the large draits made upon the working force of those 
States to make up for the dimimished labor supply consequent upon 
the European war and the restriction of immigration contained in 
recent Federal legislation. How far this movement is indicative of 
a continumg readjustment of the labor supply between the North 
and the South is ef course a matter of surmise, but enough has 
developed in the past two years to demonstrate the pessibility of a 
larger degree of mobility of the agricultural labor of the South th:: 
has been recognized, at least since the movement of such labor to tie 
West which began im the year 1879. The Virginia statute (enacted 
in March, 1916) is expheit in its statement that the law is an emer- 
gency one, “by reason of the fact industries are being erippled by 
the employment of laborers by irresponsible and itinerant labor 
agents to be transported to other States.” Agents occupying a regu- 
lar office and transacting all their business thereim are required to 
pay only an annual license tax of $25, thus making a clear distinc- 
tion between the repressive and the regulative ideas. 





JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT THROUGH NONCOMMERCIAL EMPLOY- 
MENT BUREAUS. 


In the winter of 1914-15, as part of the campaign against unem- 
ployment in the city of New York, the mayor’s committee on unen- 
ployment issued a directory of philanthropic and semiphilanthropic 
employment bureaus, listing 71 agencies under these heads. These 
differed widely in effectiveness, ranging from well-organized employ- 
ment bureaus to mere centers of unorganized interest in the unem- 
ployed; only 36 really deserved to be called employment bureaus. 
After the immediate emergency was over, among other steps taken 
to improve the situation in respect to unemployment was the forma- 
tion of a committee to promote the federation of noncommercial eni- 
ployment agencies of New York City. Such a federation was formed 
and has since devoted itself to standardizing the work of these 
agencies, to preventing overlapping, to promoting cooperation, ani 
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in general to improving their effectiveness. Committees were ap- 
pointed by this federation to investigate and report on various aspects 
of the work of noncommercial employment agencies, among them 
being a committee on juvenile work, which in November, 1916, pre- 
sented to the federation a report dealing with the work done by such 
agencies in placing boys and girls.’ 

Naturally a report of this kind centers around certain questions. 
How many juveniles are looking for work? How many and what 
kind of agencies make a business of finding work for them? How 
far are these agencies giving the help needed? Could their effective- 
ness be inereased? If so, how ? 

As to the first question, the committee gives figures indicating that 
from 30,000 to 40,000 children between 14 and 16 annually leave 
school to go to work. The number taking out employment papers, 
as given in June, 1915, was 34,980, of whom 20,207 were boys and 
14,773 were girls. The fact that they took employment papers shows 
that all of these were under 16. In addition to these, there is reason 
to suppose that during the year some of those who had remained in 
school after 14, or who were taking special vocational or trade 
courses, would join the ranks of the workers. On June 30, 1916, 
there were close on to 40,000 children between the ages of 14 and 16 
who had not taken out working papers, but who were either in the 
high schools or taking some special vocational or trade training. 
How many of these would be looking for work during the year there 
isno way of knowing, but on the whole there seems abundant reason 
for agreeing that the number of children leaving school to begin 
work is large, and that there is much need for organized effort to help 
them find work which is suited to their abilities, which is carried on 
under healthful conditions, and which offers some promise for the 
future. 

The great majority of these children, the committee believes, find 
their first job by chance. They or their parents or friends know of 
a place, and they take it without any consideration of whether or not 
it is a suitable and promising opening. Such a method, the com- 
mittee feels, “does very well in a simple pioneer society, but it serves 
more and more poorly as industrial division of labor and specializa- 
tion increase.” How many obtain their first job through commercial 
employment agencies is not known, but as few if any such agencies 
specialize on juvenile work the proportion is probably not large. 
The remainder who wish for some more intelligent and purposeful 
way of choosing their work than that of simply looking for some- 
thing, no matter what, have their choice of two kinds of employment 





1 Organized Noncommercial Employment Work for Juveniles in New York City. A 
typewritten report to the Federation of Noncommercial Employment Bureaus by its com- 
mittee on juvenile work, November, 1916. 
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agencies: Free public employment agencies and private noncom- 
mercial agencies. 

The free public employment agencies are of three kinds—nation,], 
State,and city. The national employment work is conducted throu) 
the immigration offices, and includes no separate juvenile divisicn. 
The State employment bureaus had not, at the time of this report, 
formed any separate juvenile divisions, though careful considerati«oy 
was given to placing any juveniles who might apply. The director 
was anxious to secure special appropriations which would pernit 
the formation of juvenile divisions, and, with the backing of varicu: 
civic organizations, hoped to obtain them during the current year 

The public employment bureau of the city of New York maintain: 
at its central office a separate division for boys under 18. Very fey 
under 16 apply here. For girls and women the divisions at the 
central office are not along age lines, but are based on the kind of 
position wanted, whether factory, domestic, or commercial or mer- 
cantile. Most of the branches, like the central office, have no se)a- 
rate divisions for juveniles, but in October, 1916, the Yorkvil.c 
branch, under a new vocation committee, combined its work with 
that of several local agencies, including churches, settlements, an 
the public schools. Special funds were raised from local sources for 
a year’s experiment in juvenile guidance and placement work. ‘The 
work is under the immediate supervision of the assistant director 
of the attendance division (of the public schools), the superintendent 
of the public employment bureau, and the head worker of the Lenox 
Hill House. 


The attendance division reports to the committee the pertinent facts w 
regard to every child of school age who has obtained working papers. © 
nizance is taken of the home conditions, and school and work records, ai 
careful consideration is given to the abilities and desires and future of these 
young people. Suitable places are sought; the working conditions are ex- 
amined, either by a representative of the committee or through the federation 
information bureau. Placement work is done in the name of the public en- 
ployment bureau and by specially assigned representatives working in harmony 
with the general plan. In accordance with the established practice of tlic 
former Lenox Hill bureau, follow-up work is done to assure the actual siitis- 
factoriness of the position and the progress of the person placed. Evenii: 
hours have been established on Tuesday and Friday, when boys and gir's 
who have already been placed can report their progress and any desire whi li 
they may feel for a change of employment. 

The committee hopes that this laboratory work will demonstrate the be-t 
method by which New York shall meet the problem for all those leaving i'- 
schools and also the proper distribution of responsibility and function betwen 
education and employment authorities and voluntary social forces. 


The work of the public schools in placing pupils who are rea 
to go to work might be looked upon as midway between the work 
of public agencies and private noncommercial agencies, but in this 
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report it is classed with the latter. The Washington Irving High 
School, the Julia Richman High School, and the Manhattan Trade 
School for Girls have for some years past had well-organized place- 
ment bureaus which take care of their graduates and many of the 
undergraduates. Such placement is apt to be more successful than 
that of any other class of bureau. 

The student’s vocational interests and aptitudes are made a subject of study 
from the time he enters the high or technical school, so that upon his gradua- 
tion he can be much more intelligently placed by the school employment 
director than is the case with boys and girls about whom nothing more is known 
than the facts they are willing to give on the application blank of an outside 
placement agency. 

Most of the other high schools of New York, and a few of the 
elementary schools, do a certain amount of placement work but have 
no organized bureaus. There are approximately 6,000 high-school 
graduates to be cared for annually. 

Among the private noncommercial bureaus of the city the com- 
mittee found 30, including the 3 school bureaus mentioned, which 
either dealt exclusively with juveniles or had separate divisions for 
them, the list being as follows: 


1. Julia Richman High School. 17. Jewish Community. 

®. Manhattan Trade School, 18. Richmond Hill House. 

3. Washington Irving High School. 19. St. Paul’s Employment Bureau. 

4. Alliance Employment Bureau. 20. Salvation Army. 

5. Association for Improving the Con- 21. Vacation War Relief free Employ- 
dition of the Poor. ment Bureau. 

6. Big Brothers’ Organization. 22. West Side W. M. C. A. 

7. Children’s Aid Society. 23. Y. W. ©. A., Central Branch, Man- 

8. Newsboys’ Home. hattan, 

9, Emanuel Sisterhood. 24. Y. M. H. A. 

10. Federated Employment Bureau for 29. Y. M. C. A., Twenty-third Street 
Jewish Girls. branch, 

11. Girls’ Protective League. 26. Labor Temple. 

i2. Fellowship House. BROOKLYN. 

3. Henry Meinhardt Settlement. 27. Brooklyn Juvenile Probation Asso- 

14. Hebrew Technical School. ciation. 

15. Hebrew Technical Institute for 28 Eastern District Y. M. C. A. 
Boys. 29. Y. M. C, A., Central Branch, Brook- 

16. Industrial Bureau National League lyn. 
on Urban Conditions Among 30. Y. W. C. A., Central Branch, Brook- 
Negroes. lyn. 


An idea of the importance of their work may be gained from the 
figures they give, to the effect that they registered 27,268 and placed 
12,386 persons under 18 years of age during the first six months of 
last year. Of these bureaus there are eight which specifically base 
their work upon persons just leaving school and which make a sys- 
tematic endeavor to follow up such persons, both before and after 
placing them. 
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The committee finds that there are several advantages to be gaine) 
by establishing separate divisions for the juveniles, instead of han- 
dling their applications along with those of adults. 

Where the juverile department has been segregated, the enforcement of | 
provisions of the compulsory education and of the State labor law is more 
likely to be insisted upon than in bureaus dealing with adults and juveiuiles 
tegether. The juvenile employment bureau, by its study, of industrial oppor- 
tunities, becomes fitted to act also as vocational and prevocational guidance 
bureau, and it realizes the necessity for follow-up work covering a period uf 
several years. 

The methods of registration and placement followed by 14 of 
these 30 bureaus are regarded as satisfactory, and the methods of 
12 others are considered fair. The committee feels that the minimun 
requirements which entitle a bureau to be considered satisfactory are 
that it should come reasonably close to keeping uniform recoris: 
that it should secure the information necessary to determine the 
applicant’s fitness for the place he wishes to fill; that it should |. 
familiar with the requirements of the positions to be filled, the con- 
ditions of employment, and the opportunities for advancemen' 
offered; that it should have regular places and hours for its work: 
and that during these hours competent persons should be regu- 
larly in attendance. Some of these requirements seem rather ele- 
mentary, but so-called bureaus were found in which some or all were 
lacking. 

The committee finds that higher ideals of what their service shoul: 
be are coming into force among these bureaus. Thirteen of the pri- 
vate and two of the public bureaus dealing with juveniles have a 
minimum-wage- standard, below which they will not attempt to fill 
positions. Twenty-five of the bureaus make a practice of investi- 
gating applicants’ references, and several others do so occasionally. 
Twelve of the bureaus have tests or methods for rating applicants 
for work. A majority attempt to secure fair treatment for the 
juveniles placed by defining the conditions of employment on their 
cards of introduction in such a way as to establish the terms on 
which they are employed. 

In making its recommendations the committee calls attention first 
to the unequal development of organized noncommercial placement 
work in the city. 

A map of the present facilities shows 6 places in Brooklyn, 30 in Man- 
hattan, 1 in The Bronx, and none in Queens or Richmond. The agencies in 
Manhattan are so distributed that Harlem and the upper Broadway sections 
are practically without service. The first recommendation is that this unoc- 
cupied field should be taken up either by the extension ef one or more of the 
existing bureaus or by new organizations affiliated with or at least in harmony 
with one of the existing bureaus, and preferably one of the public bureaus. 


& 
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The committee also recommends closer cooperation between exist- 
ing agencies for placing children, the use of uniform records, and 
frequent conferences of those engaged in this work. Monthly figures 
as to numbers, ages, and sex of applicants and persons placed should 
be centralized and published. The agencies should study from all 
available sources the history- and capacity of the children to be 
placed, and parents should be taken into consultation whenever prac- 
ticable. It is urged that all positions to be filled by children or 
young persons should be thoroughly investigated, and the use of the 
federation information bureau is offered to supplement the work 
of the various agencies in this direction. The bureaus are urged t 
take a consistent stand for fair rates of pay, for due notice on both 
sides before the severance of relations, and for well-adjusted hours of 
work. They are also urged to keep in touch with applicants who 
have been placed, to make themselves familiar with the vocational 
training opportunities of the city, and to encourage young people to 
take advantage of these whenever possible. Finally, the committee 
calls attention to the need for a synopsis catalogue of the occupations 
of New York City, similar to that provided for the city of Liverpool. 
This should give in simple graphic form the relative importance of 
each occupation; the entering, average weekly, and normal wages; 
regularity of employment; length of apprenticeship; available trade 
trammg opportunities; and its physical or sex requirements or limi- 
tations. 


) 





EMPLOYMENT IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES IN JUNE, i917. 


In comparing the figures for June, 1917, with figures for June, 
1916, from identical establishments it appears that there was a 
larger number of people on the pay roll in 10 of the 13 industries 
canvassed in June of this year than in June a year ago. The greatest 
increase was 18.4 per cent, in the iron and steel industry. Cotton 
manufacturing, car building and repairing, and silk were the indus- 
tries showing a decrease in number of employees. 

There was an increase in the total amount of the pay roll in each 
of the 13 industries for the month of June, 1917, as compared with 
June, 1916. The largest per cent of increase, 42.8 per cent, appears in 
the iron and steel industry. Eight of the industries had an increase 
of more than 20 per cent. 

One shoe factory was reported closed on account of labor troubles 
durmg June; a second has been closed since May 1, but in this 
instance the reason was not given; and a third factory stated that it 
was working up to only half of its normal capacity. One establish- 
ment in the hosiery and underwear industry reported a strike in 
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which three-fourths of the employees were out, and one woolen plant 
stated that the weavers had gone on a strike. 












































COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN JUNE, 1916, ANp 
JUNE, 1917. 
ops 
Es- Es- | Number on | Amount of pay 
tab- | tab- Pine | Pet | rollin jome— | I 
- sn- I Cc 
ments | ments | : ; Ofin- |_ oe ee |) of in- 
Industry. to j|report- pe poo | crease ; crease 
which} ing | ithe (+) ( 
in- | for aoe or de- or 
quiries| June 1916 1917 | crease 1916 1917 ere 
were | both (—). é 
sent. years. | 
=a — = 
Boots and shoes.........-. 85 66 | 1 week..| 52,248 | 54, 245 | + 3.8 | $092, 545 | | $802, O71 | +15.8 
pve nea RS; -| 89 52 oven .| 43,074 | 42,769 | — .7 | 414,202 | 502,510 | +2 
otton finishing.......... 19 9 '...do....| 7,403 | 7,592} + 2.6 86, 968 108,179 | +24.4 
Hosiery and wonderweer.. 82| 53 |...do....| 28,701 | 29,088 | + 1.3| 272,084 | 321,305 | +i 1 
WHOOMOE. o. . w Scccnence sce 56 44 |...do....| 40,204 | 40,753 | + 1.4 480, 689 600,740 | + 25.0 
AT TIT f 65 40 | 2 weeks.} 14,375 | 13,612 | — 5.3 | 307,197 | 313,192 | + 20) 
Men’s ready-made cloth- 86 33 | 1 week. .| 17,730 | 19,957 | +12.6 | 246,993 | 307,834 +2: 
in 
Tron and stecl............) 143] 94! }month.|153, 708 {182,034 | +18. 4 [5,847,274 |8,348, 0890 | +4: 
Car building and repairing | 78 26 |...do...-| 34,143 | 31,967 | — 6.4 |1,152,053 [1,240,511 | + 7.7 
Cigar manufacturing... .. | 108 68 | i week. .| 19,340 | 19,953 | + 3.2 | 207,872 | 250,641 | +20 6 
Automobile manufactur- | 67 40 ...do....| 93,260 |106, 867 | +14.6 11, 901, 506 |2, 404, 491 | + 2 
ing. =e) \ 
Leather manufacturing... 44| 29|...do....] 13,724 | 14,015 | + 2.1} 187,497 | 217,194 | +1 
Paper making............ | 80 42 |...do....} 18,625 | 19,737 *. 6.0 | 258, 755 | 313,565 | +21.2 





Following is a table showing the number of persons actually 
working on the last full day of the reported pay period in June of 
this year as compared with June, 1916. It should be noted that 
although each industry is represented in the table, the number of 
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establishments including this information in their reports was rather 


small, 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FUI 
DAY’S OPERATION IN JUNE, i916, AND JUNE, 1917. 



















| Number heey ay work- 
Est sats | ing on last full day of 
cael re- | Period . f reported pay period i cent | 
Industry. orting | or toll in June— caver d 
siee fans, |) Pari crease (— 
t years \ . 
1916 1917 | 
Boots and shoes............/..-...-.------ 21 | 1 week 11, 030 | 11, 650 + 5 
Cotton manufacturing ...............-...-. M...do... 23, 787 | 23, 969 + 
Se es oi Sac ccc cwenetsesondee oe ee ee 3, 687 | 3,567 — 3 
Hosiery and underwear bbebe asd este cusses oe ae... ... 9, 280 | @, 129 —1 
dee a etR Rate shades op tk eetcsedson i ss 25, 278 | 25, 801 + 2 
ME Mebinths boss wehbe dala dol st scvcticceveed 23 | 2 weeks. 10, 241 | 9, 335 — 8 
Men’ Seay made SEINE «> enn scchees 3+ ac 5 | 1 week.... 669 | 609 — 9 
Iron and steel...................22.22.2222. 72 | 4 month 119, 625 138, 365 +15 
Car building and repairing................. . oa ae 28, 239 26, 924 —4 
Cigar manufacturing...................-.-. 28 | 1 week.. 4,997 | 5, 260 + 5 
Automobile manufacturing ................ 21 |. do hha 53, 963 | 60, 601 +12 
manufacturing.................... $91. .400.<...-- 7/819 | &, 046 + 2 
Ey MEIN, 6 Gdns wp oc sc de eeecccccscves 10 is ao i's 4, 262 | 4, 263 (*) 














1 Increase of less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


i 


A third table presents a comparison of employment in identica! 
establishments in May, 1917, and June, 1917. The figures show that 
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in June there was an increase in the number of persons on the pay 
roll in 7 of the 13 industries. The greatest increase indicated was 4 
per cent, in men’s ready-made clothing, an expected seasonal change. 

There was an increase in the amount of money paid to employees 
in 8 of the industries. Boots and shoes show the largest increase— 
82 per cent; men’s ready-made clothing had an increase of 6.6 per 
cent, and cotton manufacturing 5.9 per cent. The greatest decrease 
was 6.4 per cent, in automobile manufacturing. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS IN MAY, 1917, AND 
JUNE, 1917. 








a a | Number on pay Pe Amount of pay roll p 
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ies and ’ 9 ®? 917 bs MA 7 
e . Ulie eas ‘ . ‘ . 
were | June, 1917 191 crease crease 
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Boots and shoes..........} &5 64 4 .-| 51,559 | 52,395 .6 | $760,554 | $823, 134 
Cotton manufacturing. ...! Rt fete -| 44, 203 | 44, 329 - 486,825 | 515,478 
Cotton finishi 6 10 |... 10; 294 | 10, 310 [2 | 152,881 | 154,986 
Hosiery and underwear. . .| 3 tos .| 27,611 | 27,349 : 301,581 | 307,371 
Woolen | 56] 46 |... 41, 732 41,201 .3| 614,822 | 608,922 
oD | 37 cS. 12’ 388 | 12,180 293, 142 282, 108 

Men’s ready-made cloth- | 36 34 --| 19,354 | 20, 126 4. 291,184 | 310,388 
ing . j 
ine and steel 95 | § month 180,593 |182, 207 .§ S, 390, 919 (8,395, 208 
Car building and repairing 8 | 27 -d0.....| 33,111 | 32,940 .5 |1, 264, 380 |1, 258, 785 
Ciga r manufacturing 70 | 1 week . 20,699 | 21,118} +2. , 255,205 | 267,278 
Automobile manufactur- | 40 |...do...../111, 178 |106,845 | —3. | 2,577,409 |2, 411, 549 
ing 

















Leather matiiefacturing .. | oe 15,365 | —3. 
Paper making..... 30 | saa | 18, 759 | 19,003 | +1.; 


sw ~~ ee 


246, 388 240, 670 —2. 
295, 172 30), 046 +1. 





Comparable figures as to the number of employees actually work- 
ing on the last full day of the reported pay period in May and June 
of this year are given in the next table. Again, however, it must be 
noted that the number of establishments reporting this data in most 
of the industries is small. 


COMPARISON OF EMPLOYMENT IN IDENTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS ON LAST FULL 
DAY’S OPERATION IN MAY, 1917, AND JUNE, 1917. 








- Number actually work- | 
Establish- ing on last talldeg of | Per cent of 
) ( ijn— , 
Industry. for May | pay roll. ante ne 
and June, — vm oe 
i9t7. May, 1917. | June, 1917. | 
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Boots and shoes 24 | 1 week.... 12,699} 13,060 
Cotton manufacturing 39 |... 29, 559 30, 253 
Cotton finishing Skee 3, 506 3, 567 
Hosiery and darecas a 11,344 11, 333 
Woolen 37 |... 33, 752 32, 555 
SILK ; 21 | 2 weeks... 7, 705 , 698 
Men’s sencianecie clothing 6 eek .... 3, 499 | 3, 391 
Iron and steel 73 —- 138, 285 136, 928 
25 |}... 4 28, 325 28, 633 
Cigar manu Bhcturine 32 | “1 week . 5, 802 | 5, 898 
Automobile manufacturing 24 |. 66, 457 
Leather manufacturing 13 |...do.......| 9,775 
Paper making 


r= bobo 


|| +++ 
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The bureau appreciates the cooperation of its correspondents j), 
furnishing data month by month, and from the letters and inguiries 
recetved it is evident that this feature of the Monrmiy Review js 
proving of material service. 

In order that the greatest possible amount of data may be ineliidle; 
in the compilation, correspondents are urged to mail reports so a. to 
reach Washington not later than the 12th of the month following ¢),. 
month for which the return is made; thus, figures for the July pay 
roll should be in Washington, if possible, on or before August 12. 


CHANGES IN WAGE RATES. 


During the period May 15 to June 15, 1917, wage rate changes 
were reported by correspondent establishments in 11 of the 13 indus- 
tries covered by the mquiry. Im boot and shoe manufacturing and 
the woolen industry no establishment reported having made any 
general increase in wage rates. Of the establishments reporting, many 
did not answer the inquiry relative to this item, but in such cases it 
is not likely that changes were made. 

Between the dates specified above, 20 establishments in cotton 
manufacturing reported having made increases in wage rates. The 
advance in 17 of these establishments was 10 per cent, affecting al! 
employees. One plant gave a 10 per cent increase to 98.5 per cent of 
the force and a 5 per cent increase to the remaining 1.5 per cent. 
Two other establishments reported a 10 per cent increase, 98 per cent 
of the force sharing this in one establishment and 75 per cent of tlie 
force in the other. 

In the iron_and steel industry 5 plants gave an increase of 20 per 
cent, affecting all employees. In one instance the entire force re- 
ceived an increase of 25 per cent, while in another all received a 10 
per cent increase. There was an increase of 10 per cent affecting 
30 per cent of the persons employed in one establishment, and in 
another a 5.4 per cent increase, affecting 7 per cent of the force. One 
establishment reported that slight increases had been given to about 3 
per cent of the force. 

In the car building and repairing industry 1 establishment give 
an imcrease of 5 cents per hour to certain mechanics and helpers 
and 2.5 cents per hour to apprentices, these two groups together 
constituting one-fourth of the entire force. An inerease of 6.9 per 
cent to 71.7 per cent of the force was granted in one instance, while 
in another an increase of 15.1 per cent was given to 23.2 per cent 
of the force. Im one case an increase of 11.7 per cent to 69.4 per 
cent of the employees was given. One plant reported an increase 
of 10.6 per cent to 57.7 per cent of the force, while all persons on 
an hourly basis in another establishment received an increase of 7. 
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per cent. An increase of 15 per cent affecting 95 per cent of the 
force Was indicated by another establishment. Eight per cent of 
the force was granted a 6.8 per cent increase in one instance. Two 
other establishments reported increases, one giving 6 per cent and 
the other 10 per cent. The proportion of the force affected was 
not mentioned in either case. 

Seven establishments in the hosiery and underwear industry 
reported increases. A 10 per cent general increase was given in 4 
of them, and another granted an increase of 10 per cent, but failed 
to state the proportion of the force affected. One establishment 
gave a 15 per cent increase to 60 per cent of the force, while another 
stated that toppers were granted a 12.5 per cent increase. 

In the silk industry 2 establishments reported having granted a 
10 per cent increase affecting the entire force. A third gave a 10 
per cent increase in some departments, and a fourth granted an 
increase of about 10 per cent to all. 

Only a few increases were indicated in the 6 remaining industries. 
One establishment in men’s ready-made clothing gave a 15 per cent 
increase to all employed and another granted a 10 per cent increase 
to 10 per cent of the force. Im cotton finishing one plant stated 
that the hours of work had been reduced from 60 to 55 per week, 
which was the equivalent of a 9 per cent increase in hourly wages. 
There were two increases reported in cigar manufacturing, one plant 
having given a 10 per cent advance and the other 8 per cent, affect- 
ing all employees in each case. In leather manufacturing one estab- 
lishment granted an additional $1.50 per week to each person, while 
another gave a 10 per cent increase, but did not state the proportion 
of the force affected. The entire force in one paper manufacturing 
plant received a 20 per cent increase. In automobile manufactur- 
ing a small advance to part of the force was reported by one estab- 
lishment. One establishment in this industry indicated that the 
average hourly productive rate had decreased $0.0048. 





EMPLOYMENT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK IN JUNE, 1917. 


The labor market in New York State in June is reviewed in the fol- 
lowing statement issued by the Bureau of Statistics and Information 
of the New York State Department of Labor: 


MANUFACTURING ACTIVITY IN JUNE. 


[As reported by 1,600 representative firms with over 600,000 employees, or more than one- 
third of the factory workers in the State, and a weekly pay roll of over $9,000,000. } 


Manufacturing activity in New York State underwent slight change in June, 
1917, as compared with May. The number of employees decreased by 1 per cent 
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and the aggregate of wages by less than one-half of 1 per cent. There were in- 
creases in wage rates and expansion of plants to some extent. Offsetting {lege 
were slackness caused by flood conditions up State, the dull season, and |,ho, 
disputes. These results are indicated by returns received from a large number 
of leading factories, including all of the important manufacturing industries ang 
localities in the State and covering the last three years. As compared with) the 
previous month, 4 of the 11 industrial groups reported gains in both nu: 

of employees and amount of wages paid out. In two other groups, there | 
increased wages with a decrease in employees. In five groups, there were 
creases in both employees and wages. While the increases and decreases 
generally slight, the increases were sufficient to establish new high record 
wages for 6 of the groups. Activity in June, 1917, was much greater tha: 
the corresponding month of each of the last three years. As compared 
June, 1916, the increase in employees was 4 per cent and in wages 17 per 
The corresponding increases over June, 1915, were 22 per cent and 54 per cen 
and over June, 1914, they were 19 per cent and 53 per cent, respectively. 

The average per capita earnings for one week in June, 1917, of all emplo 
including both sexes, were $16.20. In May, 1917, these earnings were $16.15, 
Similar figures for June, one year ago were $14.41; for June, two years ico, 
$12.81; and for June, 1914, they were $12.70. 

The stone, clay, and glass products group had in June, 1917, 5 per cent fewer 
employees and paid out 3 per cent less in wages than in May. The decline was 
most pronounced in lime, cement and plaster mills, and in the glass industry. 
Miscellaneous stone and minerals underwent practically no change, and the 
brick, tile, and pottery industry paid out more wages than in May. As compn:red 
with June of last year, the group as a whole had 3 per cent more employees and 
paid out 21 per cent more wages. 

The metals, machinery, and conveyances group, the weightiest in these re- 
turns both as to number of employees and amount of wages paid, reporte: in 
June a decrease of less than 1 per cent in employees and a similar increase in 
Wages as compared with May. This established a new high record in wages tor 
this group. There were some labor disputes and some wage increases. Six of 
the twelve industries in the group reported increases in both employees anid 
Wages and six reported decreases in both. The largest industry to repori a 
decrease was the manufacture of noncommercial automobiles. The m 
facture of brass and copper goods and of sheet-metal work and hardware were 
the next largest to report decreases. The machinery industry, much the larvest 
in the group, reported an increase. The manufacture and repair of railway 
rolling stock, and of pig iron and rolling mill products, both important in«us- 
tries, likewise reported gains. As compared with June of last year, the group 
had 7 per cent more employees and paid out 22 per cent more wages. 

The wood manufactures group in June reported a loss of nearly 1 per conl 
in employees and nearly 2 per cent in wages compared with May. Saw 
planing mills reported a seasonal increase. The manufacture of furniture «1 
eabinet work was less active, and that of musical instruments decidedly less so. 
The group had 3 per cent more employees and paid out 15 per cent more wices 
than in June of last year. 

The furs, leather, and rubber goods group in June decreased its number of 
employees by nearly 1 per cent and increased its aggregate of wages by more 
than 1 per cent as compared with May, establishing a new high record ‘vr 
wages. Boot and shoe manufacturing, which dominates the group, made i 
slight gain. Each industry reported a gain in wages, except pearl-horn-hoie- 
hair goods, which reported a decline. As compared with June, one year a0, 
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the group employed 4 per cent more workers and paid out 18 per cent more 





wages, 

The chemicals group increased its number of employees slightly in June and 
paid out 3 per cent more wages, thereby establishing new high records in both 
respects. Each of the four industries, except miscellaneous chemical products, 
reported gains, the gain in wages exceeding that in employees in each instance. 
As compared with June of last year, the group had 7 per cent more employees 
nd paid out 23 per cent more wages. 

The paper industry reported in June nearly 2 per cent more employees and 
paid 3 per cent more wages than in May, thereby establishing a new high wage 
record for the group. The number of employees was 9 per cent greater and 
the amount of wages was 23 per cent greater than in June of last year. 

The printing and paper goods group reported a loss of 2 per cent in number 
of workers and of more than 1 per cent in amount of wages in June as com- 
pared with May. The loss was shared by each of the 3 industries in the group. 
There were slightly fewer employees in the group than in June of last year but 
5 per cent more wages was paid out. 

The textiles group had 2 per cent fewer employees in June than in May and 
paid out 2 per cent less in wages, There was a loss in wages in four of the indus- 
iries in the group. Wool manufactures and cotton goods suffered the greatest 
losses, due in part to slack season and partly to flood conditions, As compared 
with June of last year, the group employed one-half of 1 per cent more em- 
ployees and paid out 13 per cent more wages. 

The clothing, millinery, and laundering group in June reported nearly 4 per 
ecnt fewer employees and 3 per cent less wages than in May. Men’s clothing, 
alone of the seven industries, reported an increase, which was seasonal. 
Women’s clothing, women’s underwear, and millinery reported seasonal de- 
creases, AS compared with June of last year, the group had 2 per cent more 
employees and paid out 1i per cent more wages. 

The food, liquors, and tobacco group reported in June a negligible increase in 
employees and less than 1 per cent increase in wages as compared with May. 
This slight increase established a new high record for wages in this group. 
The most marked gain was in fruit and vegetable canneries for which the sea- 
son has opened. Slaughtering and meat packing establishments and the 
cigars and tobacco industry reported gains. Miscellaneous groceries, bread 


























and bakery products, and confectionery reported losses, 

The water, light, and power industry increased both its number of employees 
and its wage payment of 5 per cent in June as compared with May, thereby 
establishing new high records in both respects. As compared with June of 
last year, there were 7 per cent more workers and 15 per cent more wages. 









BUILDING ACTIVITY IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


[As reported by building departments. ] 







3uilding operations were better in June, 1917, than in the previous month, 
according to returns received from the building departments of the 10 first and 
second class cities of the State. The estimated cost of work (four-fifths of 
which was new construction) for which permits were issued was 38 per cent 
greater than in May. Four cities only—Buffalo, New York, Schenectady, and 
Yonkers—reported an increase, the other six reporting decreases. The borough 
of Brooklyn, in which was more than one-half of the total value of all permits 
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in the entire State, was responsible for the increase. 
1916, there was a decrease of 50 per cent, three cities only—Schenectady, 


and Yonkers—reporting an increase. 


WORK OF FEDERAL, 





STATE, AND 


PLOYMENT BUREAUS IN CANADA, 


Data are presented in the table below showing the work of the 
public employment offices for the month of June, 1917, and, in 


instances where figures are available, for June, 1916. 
States the table includes figures from Federal employment bureaus 


Uti 


For the United 


As compared with June. 


a 
ra 


’ 


MUNICIPAL EMPLOYMENT 


OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND OF PROVINCIAL Ex. 


oe 


is 


in 29 States and the District of Columbia, Federal-State employment 
bureaus in 2 States, a Federal-State-county-municipal employment 
bureau in 1 State, Federal-municipal employment bureaus in 1 State, 
State employment bureaus in 16 States, State-municipal employm 
bureaus in 2 States, municipal employment bureaus in 8 States, ani! 


a municipal-private employment bureau in 1 State. 


Figures f: 


1 Canadian employment bureau are also given. 


OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 
UNITED STATES. 


1916 AND 1917. 





State, city, and kind of office. 


| 

Applica- | 
tions 
fromem- by em- 
ployers. | ployers. 


Persons 





Alabama: 
Mobile (Federa!)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Arkansas: 
Little Rock (State)— 


California: 
Berkeley (municipal)— 
June, 1916 


Fresno een) — 
June, 1 
June, 1 
Los Atolbs Feasraty 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Los Angeles (State-municipal)— 
June, 19163 


Sacramento (Federal )— 
June, 1917 

San Diego (Federal )— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Francisco (Federal )— 
June, 1916 


June, 1916............ 


Jun . 1917 


1 Number applying for work. 


| asked for |_ 


' 
| 


Persons applying | 
for work. Persons 
referred 
| to posi- | 
New reg-| Renew- tions. 
istrations. als. 





@ | @) 
©) 0 








284 














2 Not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Coniinued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 





Per 
Applica- | Person: 
State, city, and kind of of ce. | tions |ased for _ 
\fromem-| by em- 
| ployers. | ployers. | New regz- 


jistrations 





Colorado: 
Colorado Springs 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Denver (Federal )— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Denver No. 1 (State 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Denver No. 2 (State 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Pueblo (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Total— 
June, 1915 
June, 1917 


Connecticut: 
Bridgepert (State)— 
June, 1917 
Hartford (State)— 


New Haven (State 


Norwich (State )— 
June, 1917 
Waterbury (State) 
June, 1917 2 27 
Total— 
AES eS nS Sa, ee a 


Delaware: 
Wilmington (Federal)— 


Wilmington (schoolboy cooperation ) 
June, 1917 
Total— 
June, 1917 


District of Columbia: 
Washington ( Federal) 
June, 1917 


Florida: 
Jacksonville (¥ ederal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Miami ( Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Georgia: 
Savannah (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Idaho: 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 
















































































Persons applying 
| Applica- Persons | for work. Persons 
State, city, and kind of office. tions | asked for | _| referred | Positions 
from em-| by em- | to posi- | led 
| ployers. | ployers. | New reg-| Renew- | tions. 
- strations. | als. 
, | 
Tilinois: 
Chicago (Federal)— 
Lut tia ct casacussbua voce 302 1, 250 11, 875 | (2) 1,101 | 
June, RE Ot CS 57! 3,015 1 2, 969 | (2) 2, 300 ) 
Chicago (State)— 
June, SSE, ee ae (*) 10, 848 8, 069 (2) 2 7 , 
"SS ROR Sea 4,683 | 13,321 13,292} 1,088] 13,205 ; 
East St. Louis (State)— 
DT NDE ced. decGsesd bivecs kes (2) 1,775 1, 532 (2) (2) 
a atidnadanns oben dabenne 484 1,176 479 | 273 | 730 ’ 
Peoria (State)— | 
GE od ee (?) 959 1,171 | (2) (2) 
June, pp aE eee 838 1, 287 188 837 1, 007 7 
Rock Island- Moline (State)— 
SED de ta wbcdo¥esrenbasocsoca (?) 708 | 776 () {| (?) 
Mv cLegnaghpecssccccncheses 513 1,181 | 538 322 760 : 
Rockford (State)— | 
EE a. be ace cane oe (2) 893 | 996 (2) (2) 
| Tk aa ap 736 | 1,311 | 823 298 | 924 
Springfield (State)— | 
8 Rr pe eee | (7) 775 | 829 | (2) 2) 
June, 8 PR eae 450 571 | 193 335 490 
Total— | | 
ILS, ooo ck ob on tccmteiewak ena Rite ei ae ae EE Set San 2) 
iiss odsckccuncseencesoabtebadycese a indenetns cepmmlexie 19, 41¢ 
Indiana: | 
Evansville (State)— 
nd do cb ideas vsieesbeass ue 68 | 690 880 (2 880 
ESSE GR TR Te 187 | 314 | 389 | 112 4 
Fort Wayne (State)— | } 
SE Es Oils en cctesnsgcccccccccs 401 682 | 436 173 699 
ee eS OE 252 | 546 $2 451 569 
Indianapolis (Federal)— 
Te ESI oe 75 | 519 | 1 852 (2) 708 | 
Te Eanes 145 | 759 | 1905 (2) 658 | 
Indianapolis (State)— | 
a 1,424; 1,355 1,311 113 1, 408 
South Bend (State)— 
ea eg ae a 267 | 1,141 511 61 | 561 
ee es cdc cmiaduhenens 163 | 577 600 44 | 569 
Terre Haute (State)— 
as 20s 5 Ginna dep iakicde seed (2) 561 (2) (2) 470 
EE cis d Saeis sch oss + cswccy 151 357 191 69 | 256 
Total— 
LE rss t's <n GE «sande ee Ss ney saba Tay tow cokes We 3 3, 228 
GUE Fons scapes ccescnds (PORE. 5 wn L cacedias Gitén'as) apedetnssabeead 3, 887 
Towa: 
Des Moines (State)— | 
cnn igdisscapiuetocccge 82 | 247 129 + 18 168 
Sas: 
Topeka (State)— 
I os Saba s os bccn ogecceus 31 | 61 | 126 | 4 | 80 
Ec nwksccvescovacccscicccts 110 | 130 147 (2) | 128 
Kentucky: 
Louisville (State)— 
ET on Dick ancile dumedein ka 362 362} 1538; (2) | 177 
RT ea a Ce 191 186 | 1254 (*) 186 
Louisville Guunicipal-private)— | 
ge lla A Te eS | @) 304 | 553 | 722 385 
PEED d ache cc Wedatcccgieccesess | 185 486 | 235 399 380 
Total— | | | 
June, 1916........ Rxeeswen a cep en tioengehners Ray OF Pe «3 562 | 
y 8, A re baysesescet ee Waar s ST: 566 | 
1 Number applying for work. 
2 Not reported. 
rted. 


3 Exclusive of empepers State office, not repo 
thousands who applied for harvest work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 


Persons applying 
Applica- | Persons for Work. 
tions | asked for ; ef Positions 
from em-| by em- | filled. 
ployers. | ployers. 





State, city, and kind of ofi-ce. 


7 


na: 

New Orleans (Federal-State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


rtland (Federal)— 
June, 1917 


und: 
Ualtimore (Federal)— 
June, 1916 


June, 1917 


Massachusetts: 
oston (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Boston (State)— 
June, 1916 2, 347 | : 31,696 
June, 1917 297 | 2, 31,842 
Springfield (State)— 
June, 983 | , 23: 3 642 
June, 1917 7 1, 5 3 604 
Worcester (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 





Michigan: 
Battle Creek (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Bay City (State)— 
June, 1916 ( 2: 
June, 1917 i 97 
Detroit (Federal)— 
June, 1916 185 , 52: 11,214 
June, 1917. . .* 43 2 1 289 
Detroit (State)— 
June, 1916 1, 259 5,1: 4,994 
June, 1917 1,329 3, GF 6, 643 
Flint (State)— 
June, 1916 424 | S¢ 798 
June, 1917 275 | 575 693 
Grand Rapids (State)— 
June, 1916 462 , 00: 973 
June, 1917 3: 796 794 
Jackson (State)— 
June, 1916 ‘ 1 | 728 
June, 1917 5 iS | 930 
Kalamazoo (State )— “ 
: 6 
June, 1917 j 3: 368 
Lansing (State)— 
June, 1916 4: 335 
June, 1917 ; 46 | 160 
Muskegon (State)— 
June, 1916 ! 94 | 255 
June, 1917 é iy 161 
Saginaw (State)— 
June, 1916 814 
June, 1917 564 
Sault Ste. Marie (ederal)— 
June, 1916 1110 2) 89 
June, 1917 é a 71 69 


Total— 
June, 1916 10, 577 10, 539 
June, 1917 | 10,692 10,671 

















1 Number applying for work. 3 Number who were registered. 
2 Not reported. 4 Number of offers of positions. 


3306°—17——_12 





























Mississippi: 


Missouri: 


Montana: 


Nebraska: 


Nevada: 


New Mexico: 


Applica- Persons | 


| Persons applying 
for work. 


| 
New reg-| Renew- 





52S vo. 5 a'eice ube a0 dws Vd'wibe 12 
St. Paul (State)— 
Ee ee a ree (1) 
Ee are eee ee 


| F, 
State, city, and kind of ofee. es oo 
| ployers. ployers. 
istrations 
| 
Minnesota: 
Duluth (State)— 
Ee Se ee ee (*) (1) (*) 
OR So Se eee (1) (i (! 
Minneapolis (Federal) — 
a ee eee 74 79 | 


als. 





Total— 
June, 1916 


Gulfport (Federal)— 
ss inst tetas Mela pains eas a (1) 
OO SS ree 








Kansas City (Federal-State)— 
RES SE 2 ee 515 
iia dia dg hath conic cia 1,170 

St. Joseph (State)— 

I ete Wiebe eninl site soa waren (‘) 
NS NS SNS Pee, 931 

St. Louis (Federal)— 
aac alae aie bind nee ick ee 16 
NES 6 6s piven bes ssnbhede 318 

St. Louis (State )— 

PE LAS oss 0s ae 6-6 ered cake (1) 

| esha at ice d 


1,249 
2, S06 


1, 709 
1,449 


82 
1,819 


169 





Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 








Butte (municipal)— | 
IN 3 02.2 shen oics hdpetes sae ce | 466 
Se eee eee ea 5 () 

Helena (Federal)— 

ees ee () 

a np ee 


SE ee eee, Eee oe oe 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 


Persons 

referred 

to posi- 
tions. 








Omaha _ (Federal-State-coun'y-mu- 
nicipal)— 
SE aS eee 








Reno ( Federal)— 
SS Oe 














Albuquerque (Federal)— 
RS Cs ae eae (‘) 
NS Ab a chhowsiab chun secext 











New York: 

Albany (State)— 
Ni acta dccabinnsccéaies 526 | 
SNE Tis suirds «ona dade ascoads 638 

Brooklyn (State)— 
ee Pe eee 1, 467 
OS RIES eS | 1, 938 

Buffalo (¥ederal)— 

8 SE eee | 142 
PN: aes ve se seeuhecckecscsts 1, 308 | 


1 Not reported. 


692 
1,073 


2, 140 
2,970 


1, 041 
2, 110 


2 Number applying for work. 








491 | 
776 


' 

1, 756 | 

1,692 | 
2 850 

21,830 | 


202 
254 


411 
820 
(") 
(") 





66) 


1, 089 | 


2, 276 
2,951 


748 
2; 547 



































































) 
) 

- - 
1 ) 
9 ”) 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 


Persons applying 

Applica- Persons lor WOrs Persons 

tions asked for referred 

{fromem-| by em- to posi- 

ployers. | ployers. New reg-| Renew- tions 
istrations als. 


State, city, and kind of ofice. 


New York—Concluded. 

Buffalo (State) — 
June; 1916... 
June, 1917 

New York City ( Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917... 

New York City (municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Rochester (State)— 
June, 1916 


Syracuse (State )— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


010: 

Akron (State-municipal)— 
June, 1916. 
June, 1917. .. 

Athens (State-municipa!l)— 
June, 1917. . . 

Canton (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 

Chillicothe (State-municipal )— 
June, 1917. 

Cincinnati (State-municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Cleveland (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Cleveland ¢(State-municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Columbus ¢State-municipa!)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Dayton (State-municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Hamilton (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 

Lima (State-municipal) — 
June, 1917 

Mansfield (State-municipal )— 
Jane, 1917 

Marietta (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 

Marian (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 

Portsmouth (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 

Springfield (State-mmunicipal)— 
June, 1917 

Steubenville (State-mnnicipal)— 

_ June,1917 °-] 2 509 

Tiffin (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 300 

Toledo (State-municipal)— 
June, 1916 3, 366 

_ June, 1917 ) 3, 527 
a Courthouse (State-munic- | 
ipal)— 
‘June, 1917 193 
1 Number applying for work. 


2 Not reported. 
3 Exclusive of Buffalo Federal office, not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES—Continued. 











| Persons applying 
Applica- | Persons | for work. Persons 
tions | asked for! __ referred 
from em-| by em- | to posi- 
ployers. | ployers. | New reg-!| Renew- tions. 
wee als. 


Ohio—Concluded. | 





State, city, and kind of office. 





Youngstown (State-municipal)— 
June, 1916 27 711 
June, 1917 () ,78 1, 050 

Zanesville (State-municipal)— 





Central office (State-municipal)— 
June, 1917 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 














Oklahoma: 
Enid (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917... 
Muskogee (State)— 


June, 1917... 
Oklahoma City (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Tulsa ( State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917. 


Total— 
June, 1916. 
June, 1917 
































Oregon: 

Astoria (Federal)— 
June, 1917. 

Portland (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Portland (municipal)— 
ne BON 


Total— j 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Pennsylvania: 
Altoona (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917. 
Harrisburg (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Johnstown (State)— 
June, — 
June, 1 
Philadelphia (Hederal )- 














Philadelphia t State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Pittsburgh ( Federal)— 
J —_. pons 


pittsburgh (states 
PE taliban ssccceRtinsenectd 
SENUEE 2 tisedicccececcecsunves 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


Rhode Island: 
Providence (State)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 



































1 Not reported. 2 Number applying for work. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 


UNITED STATES—Continued. 


State, city, and kind of office. 


| , 
| Applica-| Persons for work 


from em-| by em- | x7... x... | Renew- | “ 


| Persons applying 


Per 


tions (asked for Cs terres | Po 
posi- | 
i 


| 


New reg- | | ti 


ployers. | ployers. istrations.| als. | 


sons 


ns. 








ith Carolina: 


Charleston (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


rennessee: 


Memphis (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


~~ Dallas (municipal)— 


June, 1916 
June, 1 ooseee 
Fort Worth (municipai)— 
June, 
June, 1917 
Galveston (Federal)— 


June, 


~~ ONS SRE RRR 


Total— 
June, 1916. 
June, 1917 


rginia: 


i: 
Norfolk (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 
Richmond (municipal)— 


June, 1917 


Totai— 
June, 1916 
Sy eee 


Vashington: 


Aberdeen (Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Bellingham ( Federal-municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 
Everett (Federal) = 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Everett (municipal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 
Kennewick ( Federai)— 


North Yakima ( Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Seattle ( Federal)— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Seattle (municipal) — 
June, 1916 


Spokane ( Federal)— 
June, 1916 


Spokane ‘(municipal )- 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 

Tacoma (F ederal-municipa! )— 
June, 1916 


le Wolk 


June, 1917. 222 Bbgedidusasccsccs 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917 


1 Number applying for work. 
2 Not re al . 


8 Includes 84 transient applicants. 














1916 AND 1917—Continued. 


itions 
filled. 





























a) 


ix) 


t 
~~ nN 


1 931 | 
1 1, 692 


a) 


e 
Se 


1 816 
1 1, 848 


eo 8 es ws wo 
— —~ —~ 


_r- ~~ —— ~~ rn “~~ or 


wo 8 
~~ 


es 




















968 
273 


438 


7,990 
175 
189 

2, 430 

2, 420 

ue OSO 
Svl 
220 
376 


610, 989 





4 Includes 768 unwritten applications. 











10, 827 
3,026 


6 Exclusive of Everett municipal office, not reported. 
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OPERATIONS OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT OFFICES, 1916 AND 1917—Concluded 
UNITED STATES—Concluded. 


| Persons applying 
Applica- | Persons for work. Persons 


tions | asked for | | referred | Pi 
|fromem-| by em- to posi- fil 
| ployers. | ployers. | New reg- Renew- | tions. 
istrations. ais, 





State, city, and kind of office. 





Wisconsin: 
La Crosse (State)— 
June, 1916 242 
305 
3,528 
June, 1917 4 289 

Oshkosh (State)— 

164 


187 


Milwaukee (State)— 


Superior (State)— 
June, 1916 | 1,368 
June, 1917 1,368 


Total— 
June, 1916 
June, 1917..... SOS ee ee eee ~ ay, emery yas Be Fe OR ER ae B! 


























Quebec: | 
Montreal (provinciai)— 
June, 1917 F 8 843 | 2 404 (1) 





1 Not reported. ® Number applying for work. 
* 


STREET RATLWAY WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS. 


An extended report on the street railway employment in tiie 
United States is now in press and will soon be issued as Bulletin 
No. 204 of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This report comprises a study, by special agents of the bureau, o! 
101 companies in 81 representative cities of the United States, and 
also data collected by correspondence covering over 300 companies, 
most of which were in smaller cities than those visited by the agents. 
The reports of the special agents show that in the 81 cities visited 10 
per cent of the regular motormen on surface street railway lines in 
the larger cities of the United States in 1914 earned under 24 cents 
per hour, 24 per cent earned under 26 cents, 43 per cent under 2% 
cents, 61 per cent under 30 cents, 85 per cent under 32 cents, and ‘)8 
per cent under 34 cents. 

Nearly all compames have a sliding scale of wages for motormen 
and conductors, based on length of service. The annual increase gen- 
erally is about 1 cent an hour, and some companies continue sucli 
icreases for 10 or more years. 

As a rule, conductors are paid the same rate of wages as the motor- 
men. The years of service for conductors, however, do not aver- 
age so high as for motormen. Of the regular conductors working 
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for the 101 companies specially studied, 13 per cent earned under 24 
cents per heur, 33 per cent earned under 26 cents, 51 per cent under 
98 cents, 67 per cent under 30 cents, 88 per cent under 32 cents, and 
99 per cent under 34 cents. 

“Extra” motormen and conductors are those having no regular 
runs, and generally are men new in service who take the place of 
regular men who are absent, or take such irregular service as the 
company may have to offer. Their wage rates are lower than the 
rates of regular men who have been in service a longer time. 

The wage rates of both groups of cities were classified in 1 cent 
groups. The median rates in the cities visited by the bureau's 
agents were found to be as follows: 

Motormen, regular surface, 28 and under 29 cents per hour. 

Motermen, extra, surface, 25 and under 26 cents per hour. 

Motormen, regular, elevated and subway, 35 and under 36 cents per hour. 

Motermen, extra, elevated and subway, 30 and under 31 cents per hour. 

Conductors, regular, surface, 27 and under 28 cents per hour. 

Conductors, extra, surface, 24 and under 25 cents per hour. 

Conductors, regular, elevated and subway, 26 and under 27 cents per hour. 

Conductors, extra, elevated and subway, 25 and under 26 cents per hour. 

Gripmen, regular, surface, 31 and under 32 cents per hour. 

Gripmen, extra, surface, 25 and under 26 cents per hour. 

Guards, regular, elevated and subway, 23 and under 24 cents per hour. 

Guards, extra, elevated and subway, 21 and under 22 cents per hour. 

In the group of cities for which data were obtained by correspond- 
ence the median rates were: 

Motormen, regular and extra, surface, 25 and under 26 cents per hour. 

Conductors, regular and extra, surface, 25 and under 26 cents per hour. 

In this second group the regular and extra men Were not reported 
separately. 

Some companies pay certain men for more hours than they actually 
worked. This applies mainly to men working short hours, and is 
necessary to make the positions acceptable to the men. 

In addition to the constant desire, if not demand, for a higher 
wage rate, the extra man complains of the irregularity and uncer- 
tainty of the work given him and the length of time he must wait 
to get a regular run. A few companies guarantee a minimum earn- 
ing to their extra trainmen. The chief complaint of the regular man 
is the length of service required per day, and more especially the 
long hours over which the work may be spread by one or more 
periods off duty in his day’s work. 

One of the great problems that confronts the street railway com- 
pany is so to arrange its car service as to accommodate the variation 
in traffic from hour to hour and from day to day. To meet the de- 
mands of the public the company must run a different number of 
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cars at different hours of the day. At the same time the manager 
must consider the call of his stockholders for dividends, which nece: 
sitates keeping down the number of cars in service. 

A regular run is a regular established scheduled day’s work, a; 
signed to a regular man, which he is expected to make day after da) 
regularly. The schedule frequently varies on Saturday and mo 
often on Sunday. Of a total of 30,438 Monday to lriday regul:: 
runs on surface lines, 3 per cent were runs of under 8 hours on duit: 
5 per cent of 8 and under 84 hours, 11 per cent of 84 and under | 
hours, 19 per cent of 9 and under 94 hours, 23 per cent of 9} an 
under 10 hours, 22 per cent of 10 and under 10$ hours, 9 per cent 0! 
10$ and under 11 hours, 4 per cent of 11 and under 114 hours, 2 pe: 
cent of 11$ and under 12 hours, and 2 per cent of 12 hours or over. 

Because of the breaks (times off duty) in the day’s work the tii. 
between the beginning and the ending of the day’s work frequent! 
far exceeds the time on duty. In the same 30,438 regular Monday 
Friday runs on surface lines, the outside time of 1 per cent of tl 
runs was 8 and under 8} hours; of 3 per cent, 8§ and under 9 hours: 
of 6 per cent, 9 and under 94 hours; of 7 per cent, 94 and under | 
hours; of 7 per cent, 10 and under 104 hours: of 5 per cent, 10} a: 
under 11 hours; of 6 per cent, 11 and under 114 hours; of 8 per cent. 
114 and under 12 hours; of 10 per cent, 12 and under 12} hours: o 
10 per cent, 124 and under 13 hours; of 10 per cent, 13 and under 
134 hours; of 11 per cent, 134 and under 14 hours; of 5 per cent, 1! 
and under 14} hours; of 3 per cent, 1445 and under 15 hours; and o! 
7 per cent of the runs, 15 hours or over. In 1 per cent of all runs thi 
outside time was 18 hours and over. 

Street railway operation as an industry knows no rest day. The 
roads are in operation seven days a week. Individual employees 
do not all work every day, however, but are absent because of one 
caus? or another. Occasionally a road makes provision for regular 
days off, but the general rule is that men are allowed time off duty on 
request. Out of a total of 31,166 regular motormen, including 45 
horse-car drivers for whom information is available, 15,281, or 4° 
per cent, worked seven days in the week. Of 9,294 extra motormen, 
including 4 horse-car drivers, 4,295, or 46 per cent, worked seven 
days in the week. The report also shows similar figures for con- 
ductors and guards. 

An important factor bearing much on efficiency is the change in 
the labor force during the year, commonly known as the “ turnover.” 
The change in personnel varies materially in different companies. 
Of 96 companies reporting the per cent of turnover of motormen, 
the turnover was under 10 per cent in 13 companies, 10 and under 
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o) per cent in 19 companies, 20 and under 30 per cent in 15 com- 
s, 30 and under 40 per cent in 13 companies, 40 and under 50 


panes 

ner cent in 14 companies, 50 and under 70 per cent in 11 companies, 

i ° : ‘ ee , , 

7) and under 100 per cent 1n 6 companies, and in 5 companies it was 
oe TI y ame el eclaace: 

{00 per cent or over. The turnover for conductors was even greater}; 

12 out of 96 companies it was 100 per cent or over. 


[n many companies applicants for positions must pass a physical 


ee 


examination, often quite as rigid as that required for life insurance. 
rom this extreme requirement there is a decline to the other ex- 
treme, which consists of a simple eve test. 

The prevailing minimum age requirement for entrance is 21 years, 
although seme companies take on men of lower age. Inexperienced 


nen, Who are old or even middle aged, can not get positions as motor- 


i 
men and conductors. The maximum entrance age varies from 28 


vears, allowed by one company, to 50 years, allowed by four com- 
panies. 
All motormen and conductors must pass the probationary learners’ 


period, ranging from 7 days to 2 months. From 10 to 15 days’ ex- 
perience is the prevailing time required for a man to learn his job 
sufficiently to be given charge of a car. 

Generally, motormen and conductors are allowed to 
although the provision is far from universal. Inclosed or partly 


inclosed vestibules are now provided by most companies. 


] 


nave seats, 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, JUNE 16 
TO JULY 15, 1917. 


Under the organic act of the department, which gives the Secre- 
tary of Labor the authority to mediate in labor disputes through the 
appointment, in his discretion, of commissioners of conciliation, the 
Secretary exercised his good cflices between June i6 and July 
15, 1917, in 72 labor disputes. The companies involved, the number 
of employees affected, and the results secured, so far as information 
is available, were as follows: 
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STATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED RY THE Pp 
MENT OF LABOR, THROUGH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIATION, Jvu> 
JULY 15, 1917. 














Directly. 





Strike, Dentists’ Supply Co., York, Pa 

Controversy, Southern R. R. Co. andits maintenance of way 
employees. 

Strike, Gulf Refining Co., Port Arthur, Tex................-. 

Strike, Texas Oil & Refining Co., Port Arthur, Tex......... 

Strike, International Smelting & Refining Co., Tooele, Utah. 

Threatened strike of alltrades, Monon Route, Lafavette, Ind. 

Strike of drop forge employees, The Vichek Tool Co., Cleve- | 
land, Ohio. | 

Strike of drop forge employees, Champion Machine & Forg- 
ing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Strike of drop forge employees, Columbian Hardware Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 

Controversy between International & Great Northern Ry. 
Co. and itsshopmen, Houston, Tex. 

Strike at the plants of the United Alloy Steel Co., Gilliam | 
Manufacturing Co., Arctic Ice Machine Co. , Canton, Ohio. 

Controversy between Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. | 
Co. and its shop crafts. 

Threatened strike of printers, Springfield, Mass.............. 

= dispute between electrical workersand miners, Butte, 

ont. 

Threatened strike of freight handlers, Chicago............... 

Threatened strike of shopmen, Boston & Maine Railroad, 
Boston, Mass. : 

Controversy between General Electric Co. and its electrical 
workers, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Threatened strike, Dayton Street Ry. Co., Dayton, hio... 

Lockout of carpenters, Roanoke, Va 

Strike, Washington Iron Works, Seattle, Wash 

Threatened strixe of electrical workers, Atlanta, Ga 

strike of machinists, pattern makers, and engineers, Ad- 
dressograph Co., Chicago, Hil. 

Threatened strike of carmen, electricians, etc., Washington 
Terminal Co., Washington, D.C. 

Threatened strike, Ostby & Barton, Providence, R. I 

Strike of retail clerks, Memphis, Tenn 

Threatened strike, Schaum & Uhlinger, Philadelphia 

Strike of riveters, oe. holders on heater, and passer 
boys, Wm. Cramp ons, Philadelphia. 

General strike of molders, Penn Plant, Seaboard Plant, 
American Plant, Atlantic Plant, Eagan Rogers, Chester 
Plant, and Federal Plant, Chester, Pa. 

Strike of copper mimers, Arizona... ...............----2 22-2.) 22. oe oe 

Controversy between Bell Telephone Co. and its operators, , 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

Threatened strike, Smith Mills, Marshfield, Oreg 

Controversy between the Great Northern Ry. and its main- 
tenance of way employees, St. Paul, Minn. 

Strike of shopmen, Maine Central R. R 

Strike of molders and core makers, Marion, Ind 

Strike of “So West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., | 
Piedmont, W. Va. 

Strike at jewelry works, Goldsmith, Stern & Co., New York. 

‘Controversy between Chattanooga Ry. & laght Co. and its 
employees, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Strike of raincoat makers, Kling Bros., Rosenwald & Weil, 
Chicago Raincoat Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Threatened strike, American British Manufacturing Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn, 

Strike at Hazard Works, Wilkes-Barre, Pa 

Controversy between Spreckels Bros. Commercial Co. ani 
Longshoremen’s Union, San Diego, Cal. 

— strike of coal handlers at piers, New York and 
vicinity. 

Threatened strike of chippers, calkers, and riveters, ( harles- 
ton Navy Yard, Charleston, S. C. 

Sr between New York Boat Owners’ Association 
and employees, New York Harbor. 

Threatened strike of shopmen and other employees, Central 
of New Jersey R.R. 

Threatened strike of boiler makers and helpers, Pig Four 
Route, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Controversy, James McKay Co., McKees Rocks, Pa 


1 All other employees. 
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| Workmen affected- 
b 

| 

} 


Do. 
Adjusted. 


Unable to a 
Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 


ne. | Unable te 


| Pending. 
| Adjusted. 


FF 
Unable to ad 


| Adjusted. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 


| Pending. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


} 
Adjusted. 
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cpATEMENT SHOWING NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES HANDLED B 
WENT OF LABOR, THROU GH ITS COMMISSIONERS OF CONCILIAT! 


\I Ni 


JULY 1, 1917. 





ontroversy between Hercules Powder Co. and it 
workers, Chula Vista, Cal. 
ike al refinery of int ‘rnational Nickel 
, “e ot maintenance of w: ay em ple oyees ‘ 
Bonne Terre R. R. 
g _ Raleigh Coal Co., Beckles, < 
Strike of coal Miners, Victor Ame wn ‘c oal Co., 
N, Mex. 
itroversy, Waist, Suit, and Children’s Dre 
Union , Philadelphia. 
‘le of miners, Kennecott C opper Co., Kennecott, A 
itened strike of carmen, Chicago, Indi: napoli 
vill le Ry., La Fayette, Ind. 

Strike, Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, 

Sit a’of miners, Leadville, Colo... ; 

Strike of mine workers, Madeira Hill Coal Mini: 
Houtzdale, Pa. 

Controversy between Pacific Coast Steel Co. and i 
piovees, Seattle, Wash. 

Strikes affecting fruit growing and other industries it 
of Washington. 

Threatened strike of machinists, Metal Produce Co., Beave 
Falis, Pa. 

Strike, East Iron & Machine Co., Lima, Ohio 

Controversy between Kansas coal miners and operator 

Controversy between Banning Co. and Longshorer 
Union, San Pedro, Cal. 

Strike, é 5 mines, Madeira Hill, including Hyde City oper 
tion, Cassidy Coal Co., Curwensville operation, Cleartield 
Cothery Co., Pyramid’ Coal'Co., Bickford Coal Co., Pa. 

Lockout, National Lead & Steel Package Co., Granite | 
City, TH. 

Cor 1troversy between Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. and 
employees, Ely, Nev. 

Strik ‘eof Marine engineers, Buffalo, N. ¥ oF ate 
Strike, Champion Paper Co. and Weole n Mill, Hamuiton, 
Ch id. 

Controversy between Michigan Central R. l. and machin- 
ists, Jackson, Mich. 

Strike of molders, Norfolk Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 

Controversy between Rock Island R. R. and its shopmen 


Co., B 
{ 


of Mississippi River 





The following cases have been disposed of : 


Controversy, Sinrmens Saddlery Co., St. Louis, Mo. Adtusted. 

Lockout, building trades, Omaha, Nebr. Unable to adjust. 

rhreatened strike of clerks, Pere Marquette Railroad. Adjusted. 

Lockout, car department employees, Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railro: 
Muskogee, Okla. Adjusted. 

Controversy between Wabash Railroad and its federated crafts, 
Adjusted before arrival of commissioner. 

Lockout, Adrian Furnace Co., Punxsutawney and Dubois, Pa. Adjusted. 

Strike, Peale Mines, Nos. 2, 4, and 5, Portage, Pa. Adjusted. 


Controversy between Pennsylvania Railroad Co, and engine hoist employees 


Schuylkill division. Adjusted. 


General strike, Lever branch of lace industry (E, & Z. Van Raalie & Cov.) 


Adjusted, 
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IMMIGRATION IN MAY, 1917. 


The number of immigrant aliens admitted to the United States 


during the year 1916, was 355,767, as compared with 258,678 {o> 
the year 1915, an increase of 97,089, or 37.5 per cent. There was ,!s9 
an increase from month to month during 7 of the 12 months in 1/14, 


During the current year the figures for the first three months s}\vj\y 
a considerable decrease from month to month. The decrease fyoyy 
the preceding month for January, February, and March, 1917. js 
19.9, 22.3, and 19.4 per cent, respectively. For April, however, ihe 
number of immigrant aliens admitted shows an increase of 32.3 jer 
cent over the number admitted in March. During May, immigration 
reached the point of low ebb, only 10487 immigrant aliens hay ing 
been admitted, the smallest total for any month in many years. As 
compared with April, the figures for May show a decrease of !5.) 
per cent. These facts are brought out in the following table: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED INTO THE UNITED STATES IN SPECIFIED MO} 
1913 TO 1917. 





















































1917 
2 
Month. 1913 1914 1915 1916 vd 
Number. oO 
a | ote ( 
| ay 
A a ee eee 46, 441 44, 708 15, 481 17, 293 24, 745 
alii bene: ashen singin She 59, 156 46, 873 13, 873 21,740 19, 238 
Ree | RES elena 96, 958 92, 621 19, 263 27, 5R6 15, 512 
(att pels Site: 2 Spe 136. 371 119, 885 24, 532 30, 560 20, 523 
inn: 04 tetas tehdddiee dane 137, 262 107,7 26, 069 31, 021 10, 487 
El pee ee 176, 261 71, 728 22, 598 ga ee a 
aN et 138, 244 60, 377 21, 504 * Se ae 
a ill i Mei Dee Pes 126, 180 37, 706 21, 949 9») a a 
I cen boat minim ein dime nS 136, 247 29, 143 24, 513 ee ts aes steno —- 
es a eg 134, 440 30, 416 25, 450 DURES Locsewaeds< as 3 
i EI ae SET Sap 104, 671 26, 298 24,545 4 9 i See eS 
an cis nesrschiestinensentiilien 95, 387 20, 944 18, 901 4 8 rer Raha 
1 Decrease. 
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lassified by races, the number of immigrant uliens admitted to 
and emigrant aliens departing from the United States during May, 
1916 and 1917, was as follows: 


IMMIGRANT ALIENS ADMITTED TO AND EMIGRANT ALIENS DEPARTING FROM THE 
UNITED STATES, MAY, 1916 AND 1917. 


Admitted. 


3. | May, 1917. | May, 1916. | May, 1917. 





sn? wt 


an id Mor: 
ri ion, Servian, Mor 


jad et 


—_ 
Wwe 


—_ 
— 


— 
' ~~ 
NO bo ee 


almatian, B osnian, Herzegovinian 
Dutct hi beer Flemish 


~ 


nN 


ian (2 10rth) 
lian (south) 





West Indian (except C ubs an). 
 Reakvdtabscenanacesscsrsinescoscontsencsal 
Nots pecified 


31, 021 | 10, 487 
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EYE INJURIES AND DISEASES, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE to 
EYESTRAIN. 


[AN ANNOTATED LIST OF REFERENCES TO BOOKS AND PERIODICAiS 


Agnew, C. R. A preliminary analysis of 1,060 cases of asthenopia.’ New 
1877. 12 pp. With oecupation tables for men and women afflicted ly 
this eye disease. 

Alger, E. M. Illumination and eyestrain:* Iron Trade Review, Mar Z 
1913. Vol. 52, pp. 748, 744. 

Alger, Ellice M. Qecupational eye diseases: American Labor Legislatio: 
view, June, 1912. Vol. 2, pp. 223-230. American Photo Engraver, . 
May, 1914. Vol. 6, pp. 152-154, 188-190. (Same data.) 

American Medical Association. Committee on conservation of vision. IP: 
lets. 

No. 2: Industrial and household accidents to the eye, by Hareld « 
1914. 11 pp. 

No. 4: The relation of illumination to visual -efficiency, by E. M. 
1914. 18 pp. : 

No. 7: Eye-strain, by Hiram Woods. 1914. 12 pp. (Deals prin 
with eyestrain in children.) 

No. 18: Usual and unusual:eye accidents, by E. C. Ellett. 1914. 6 ») 

No. 14: Visual requirements of transportation employees, by J. J. Cr: 


1914. 14 pp. ; 
No. 20: Blindness from wood aleohol. 1914. 15 pp. : 

American Thermo-Ware Co., 'N. Y. Eye protectors and respirating devices. 2 : 
pp. Advertising pamphiet. 

Arlidge, J. T. Hygiene, diseases, and mortality of occupations. London, 1s‘) a 
568 jpp. Eye-strain, pp. 547, 545. (Brief, rather general stateme 
occupations in which eyestrain is prevalent.) i 

Ashworth,.J. Cause-of miners’:nystagmus:* Coal Age, Sept. 30, 1916. Vo 
p. 553. 

Banister,.-J. M. Rifle practice in its relation to evestrain.* Amer. J. M 
Philadelphia, 1983. n.:s. evi, pp. 552-567. Also reprinted. ‘ 


Barnet, H. N. Accidental injuries to workmen. London, 1909. 376 pp. In- 
juries to the eye. pp. 200-220. 

Baskerville, Charles. Woed alcohol. 1912. 121 pp. “. report on the chen 
istry, technology, and pharmacology of and the legislation pertainin 
methyl .aledhol.” 

Beaumont, W. M. Injuries of the eyes of the employed and the workmen’s co 
pensation act. London, Lewis, 1907. 160 pp. 

Beyer, D. S. Industrial accident prevention. 1916. 421 pp. Eye injuries in 
chemical works. pp. 281, 282. (Brief cautions and rules for workers in 
chemical industries. ) 

Black, N. M. The eye in industrial accidents. Madison, Wis., 1916. 27 pp. 
(Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. General information and we'- 
fare series.) Accidents and their prevention. 

—— Physiology of the eye and its relation to railway signaling.t Illuminating 
Engineering Society Transactions. Vol. 9, 1914. pp. 425-444. 


1 Not in library of Department of Labor. 
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Blindness from wood aleohol.’ Scientific American Supplement, February 15, 
1902. Vol. 53, p. 21845. 

pradshaw, George. Safety first. New York, 1915. 150 pp. Eye injuries 
pp. 119-129. (Prevention.) 

L. Les maladies professionnelles. Paris, 1911. 856 pp. Maladies 


DBreton, J 
spéciales aux ouvriers-mineurs, pp. 65-67.  (Nystagmus.) 

Callan, L. W. Double choked disks asseciated -with compressed-air disease, 
Archives of Ophthalmology. New York, July, 1907. vol. 36, pp. 500-512. 
Case of tunnel worker and general discussion of effects of compressed air 
on the eves. 

Comeron, W.:H. Saving the eyes in the steel industry. American Iron and 
Steel Institute. Monthly bulletin, April, 1913. Vol. 1, pp. 122-151. 
(Rather general article. ) 

Cowee, G. A. Practical safety methods and devices. New York, 1916. 454 pp. 
Eleetrical flashes—effect on- eyes and resulting symptoms. pp. 408, 409 
(2 paragraph statement). 

Cramer, E. On the origin and chemical peculiarities of glass-blowers’ cata 
ract... Klinische Monatsbliitter fiir Augenheilkunde, 1907. 

Effect of telephone operating upon the eyes.’ Electric Railway and Western 
Electrician. November 7, 1914. Vol. 65, pp. 908, 909. 

Eye injuries caused by excess or deficiency of light. Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of labor and industry. Monthly bulletin, December, 1916. Vol. 3, 
pp. 12-16. 

Eye protection [in the foundry]. National safety council. Proceedings of 5th 
safety congress, 1916. pp. 1299-1304. (Accidents-—general.) 

Ferree, C. E,,.and Rand, G.* Efficiency of the eye under different conditions of 
lighting. Dluminating Engineering Society Transactions. Vol. 10, 1915. 
pp. 407-447; 448-502. 

Gilbert, G. R. Effects of gases and powder smoke upon coal miners’ eyes.’ 
Therapeutical Gazette. Detroit. 19038. s. v.19; pp. 


experience as a surgeon in a Wyoming coal mining company 
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Ginestons, Etienne. Hygiéne des accidents oeculaires du travail. Paris, Bail- 
liére, 1911. 36 pp. 

Goldmark,. Josephine. Fatigue and.efficiency. 1912. 591 pp. Injuries to eye- 
sight. .pp 148-151. 

Gould, G. M. Eyestrain and occupational disease. 1912. 24 pp. Read at the 
Fifteenth International Congress on Hygiene, Washington, D. C., Sep- 
tember, 1912. 

— Systematic disease eaused by evestrain. [1915] 42 pp. Reprinted from 
American Medicine, September, 1915. 

Great Britain. Home Department. Committee on eompensation for industrial 
diseases. Minutes of evidence. 1913. Clonic spasm of the eyelids. 
pp. 10-13; 57, 58; 65-69; 82-S7; 89-91; 98-105; 111-113. 

Report (first) 1907. Diseases of the eye. pp. 12. 

Report (second) 1998. Diseases of the eye. pp. 1-3. 

—-— ———_ —— Minutes of evidence. 1907. ‘See index under miners’ nystagmus, 
bottle makers’ cataract, ete. 

Minutes of evidence and appendix. 1908. Glassworkers’ cata- 

raet. -pp. 37-73. 

Committee on lead, .etc., in potteries. Report of the committee on 

dangers attendant on use.of lead. ‘Vol..3. Minutes of evidence, 1910. 

Byes, ,pp..3320-3325.; 3975, 5210, 5211; 11481-11433. 


1 Not in library of Department of ‘Labor. 
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Great Britain. Home Department. Committee on lighting in factories (| 
workshops. Reports (first), 1915 to date. First report, 1915.) Effonus 
of unsatisfactory illumination. pp. xii—xiii. 

— Ministry of Munitions. Health of munition workers committee. 
randum No. 15: The effect of industrial conditions upon eyesight. ]..)y- 
don, 1916. 8 pp. (Cd. 8409) U. S. Reviewed in Monthly Revie 
Bureau of Labor Statistics July, 1916. Vol. 3, 101-107. Reprinted ; 
Bulletin 221 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 1917. pp. 110-117, 

Greer, W. J. Industrial diseases and accidents. 1909. 3826 pp. Section on 
injuries and diseases of the eye, by R. J. Coulter, pp. 277-312. 

Guilford, Paul. Will certain occupations in time affect the cylindrical ey 
ture of the eyeball?* Opthalmic Record, Chicago. Sept., 1903. 
series. Vol. 12, pp. 426-428. Result of examination of 22 locon:: 
engineers over 50 years of age. 

Harmful radiations and the protection of the eyes... Illuminating Engine: 
Society Transactions, vol. 9, 1914. pp. 307-3810. sibliography. 
311-331. 

Hiltz, I. B. The conservation of vision. Human engineering. Vol. 1, 1 
pp. 114-116. (Prevention of eye accidents.) 

Hirschberg, L. K. Menace of eyestrain to the musician.* Musician, Janu 
1917. Vol. 22, p. 12. 

Hoffman, F. L. Miners’ nystagmus. Washington, 1916. 67 pp. (U.S. Bur 
of Mines, Bulletin 93.) Comprehensive Bibliography. pp. 58-60. 
Holden, W. A. On occupational diseases of the eye. 1912. 10 pp. Reprinted 

from N. Y. State Journal of Medicine, October, 1912. 

filinois. Commission on occupational diseases. Report, 1911. Miners’ 
nystagmus, p. 155. Effect of turpentine on the eyes. p. 87. Effect 
phosphorus on the eyes. p. 218. (Brief, general.) 

Illuminating Engineering Society. Code of lighting factories, mills, and ot! 
work places. New York, 1915. 45 pp. Reviewed in Monthiy Review cf 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, July, 1916. pp. 101-107. 

—— Light, its use and misuse. New York, 1912. 21 pp. Treatment not « 
cially from occupational viewpoint. 

Industrial illumination a factor in conserving vision and health of work: 
Pennsylvania. Department of labor and industry. Monthly bullet 
November, 1916. Vol. 3; pp. 5-9. 

Jaksch, R. von.*. Die vergiftungen. Wien, 1910. Wood alcohol. p. 277. 

Jeffries, B. J... Our eyes and our industries. Massachusetts. Board 
health report 1882-83. Supplement, pp. 89-117. Also in Virginia State 
Board of Health Reports, 1881-1884. pp. 178-187. 

Julius King Optical Co. New York. The prevention of eye accidents, 191'. 
16 pp. Advertising pamphlet. 

Kober and Hanson. Diseases of occupation. Philadelphia, 1916. 918 py 
Occupational injuries and diseases of the eye. pp. 307-330. Glass 
workers’ cataract. ~ pp. 331-338. List of industrial poisons, with occu- 
pation and symptoms, pp. 720-739. Reprint of Bulletin 100 of U. ». 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Legge, T. M., and Goadby, K. W. Lead poisoning and lead absorption. 1912. . 
Eye changes due to lead poisoning, pp. 76-77; 150-151; 158-161. j 

Luckiesh, M. Glasses for protecting the eyes in industrial processes. Illumi- 2 
nating Engineering Society Transactions. Vol. 9, 1914. pp. 472-485. 

—— Searching for a reason for eye fatigue.* Electrical World, Sept. 11, 191°. 

Vol. 66, pp. 576-578. 


1 Not in library of Department of Labor. 
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Lush, A. H. Manufacture of patent fuel. Report to H. M. Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 1911. 12 pp. (Cd. 5878.) Eye troubles 
(pitch workers). pp. 3. (1 paragraph). 

tuson and Hyde. Diseases of workmen. London, 1908. 111 pp. Miners’ 
nystagmus. pp. 91-93. 

Marat, J. P. An inquiry into the nature, cause, aud cure of a singular disease 
of the eyes, hitherto unknown and yet common, produced by the use of 
certain mercurial preparations.’ London, 1776. 

Massachusetts. General hospital. Industrial poisons, arranged by C. B. 
Spruit. (Table, including effect upon the eye.) 

—— State board of health. Report upon the sanitary conditions of factories, 
workshops, and other establishments where persons are employed. 1907. 
144 pp. Contains references to lighting conditions found in various fac- 
tories visited, and effects of various occupations upon the eye. 

— State board of labor and industries. Suggestions to employers and em- 
ployees for the protection of eyes and prevention of accidents. Boston, 
1916. 10 pp. (Its Industrial Bulletin No. 5.) Evyestrain, pp. 6-7. 
Occupational eye diseases, pp. 7-8. Eye accidents, pp. 9, 10. 

Mechanical dangers that menace the eyes. Pennsylvania department of labor. 
Monthly bulletin, November, 1916. Vol. 3, pp. 9-11. 

Meyhéfer, D. Zer aetiologie des grauenstars jugendliche katarakten bei glas- 















machern.” 

Miners’ nystagmus in the United States. United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. Monthly review, August, 1916. Vol. 3, pp. 215-222. 

Mosso, A. Fatigue. New York, 1915. 334 pp. pp. 139-141, Relation of fatigue 
to eyestrain, not especially occupational. 

National committee for the prevention of blindness. Publications. 

No. 8, (first annual report, 1914-15). Wood alcohol, pp. 42-46; eyestrain 
among letter carriers, p. 42. (Reprint of the seventh annual report of 
the New York State committee of the national committee. ) 

No. 11 (second annual report, 1915-16). Wood alcohol, pp. 24-26. 

—-, New York State committee. Publications. 

No. 10 (fourth annual report, 1912). Wood alcohol, pp. 7-12. 

No. 11. Wood alcohol causes blindness. 1913. 4 pp. 

No. 12 (fifth annual report, 1913). Wood alcohol, pp. 48. 

No. 14 (sixth annual, 1914). Wood alcohol, pp. 15-17. 

No. 15 (seventh annual, 1915). Wood alcohol, pp. 17-21. 
letter carriers, p. 17. 

New Jersey. Bureau of statistics. Twenty-fourth annual report. 1902. Effect 
of occupation on eyes of glass blowers, pp. 360, 361 (2 paragraphs). 
Newbern, R. H. Protection for the eyes of shop employees. Pennsylvania 


















€ Railroad. Railway Review, October 14, 1916. Vol. 59, pp. 510, 511. 

7 New York (State) factory investigating commission. Second report, 1913. Vol. 
s 2, Report on wood alcohol, by Charles Baskerville, pp. 917-1042. Inspec- 
a tion of establishments producing, refining, or using wood alcohol. pp. 
2 541-548. 

j —— Department of labor. Statistics of industrial accidents in 1912 and 1913. 
; (Bulletin, whole No. 68.) Includes statistics and cause of accidents to 
3 the eyes. 





Occupational eye diseases. Ohio State board of health. Public health journal, 
March, 1915. Vol. 5, No. 3, pp. 399, 400. 















1 Not in library of Department of Labor. 
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Ohio State board of health. Industrial health hazards and occupatio, a] 
diseases in Ohio, by E. R. Hayhurst. Columbus, 1915. 4388 pp. Rejorts 
of cases affecting the eyes: Jewelry workers, p. 69; welding, p. 15). 
tinning, p. 157; sewing, p. 181; laundry, pp. 195, 196; incandescent lamp 
manufacture, pp. 204, 205; tobacco worker, p. 287; dining cars, p. 25» 
file cutting, p. 299. 

Oliver, Thomas, editor. Dangerous trades. 1902. Eye disease and eye ; 
dents in relation to industrial occupations, by Simeon Snell, pp. 761—7s7. 

—— Diseases of occupation. London, 1908. Loss of eyesight in lead poisoning, 
pp. 204-207. Loss of eyesight in electric work, pp. 353, 354. Loss of 
eyesight in glass blowing, pp. 379, 380. Loss of eyesight in coal, tar. 
pitch, ete., p. 383. 

—— Lead poisoning. London, 1914. 274 pp. Loss of vision in lead poisoning 
pp. 133, 148-146, 153, 154. 

Physiological effects of the mercury arc, its influence on the eye. Scientitic 
American Supplement, October 7, 1911. Vol. 72, pp. 235, 236. General 
article on artificial light only incidental to industries. 

Prendergast, W. D. The potter and lead poisoning. London, 1898. I, 
encephalophthy, pp. 32-36. 

Price, G. M. Modern factory. 1914. 574 pp. Chap. 5, Light and illuminatio: 
in factories, pp. 232-258. Eyestrain and defective light, pp. 233-237. 

Rambousek, J. Industrial poisoning from fumes, gases, and poisons of manu 
turing processes. London, 19138. 360 pp. See index under eye affections. 

Randolf, R. L. Clinical and experimental study of so-called oyster shuckers 
keratitis.» Johns Hopkins Bulletin. Baltimore, 1895. vol. 6, pp. 150-154. 
Description, with cases of eye disease produced by injuries from oysier 
shells. 

Robinson, W. Bottle finishers’ cataract.’ British Medical Journal. 1903, 1907 

Rohlinger, J. Katarakt bei glasbliisern.* Munich, 1888. 

Schereschewsky, J. W. Studies in vocational diseases. Part 11. Hygii 
conditions of illumination in workshops of the women’s garment indusiry. 
Washington, 1915. (U.S. Public Health Service. Public health bulletin 
71.) Recommendations for proper arrangement of materials to get bes! 
light, ete. 

Shahan, W. E., and Lamb, H. D. Histologic effects of heat on the eye. Scien- 
tific American Supplement, November 4, 1916. Vol. 82, p. 298. 

Shanklin, E. M. Brief consideration of the occupational traumatisms of tlie 
eye. 1914. 12 pp. Reprint from Journal Indiana State Medical Asso- 
ciation, April, 1914. 

Sight saving in the industries. A new exhibit prepared by the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness. Safety Engineering, January, 
1917. Vol. 33, pp. 2-10. 

Snell, Simeon. An inquiry into the alleged frequency of cataract in bottle 
makers.’ Edinburg Medical Journal, 1907. 

Sommerfeld and Fischer. List of industrial poisons. Translated by W. HI. 
Rand. Columbus, Ohio State board of health, 1914. 33 pp. Reprint of 
Bulletin 100 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Stevenson, Mark D. Importance of eyesight and its conservation in the move- 
ment for the prevention of accidents. Published by B. F. Goodrich Co. 
1915. 9 pp. 

The truth about methyl alcohol. 1913. 1p. (Reprint of editorial in Drugs, 
Oils, and Paints.) 





1 Not in library of Department of Labor. 
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Thompson, Leroy. Eyestrain among telephone operators.* Telephone Engineer- 
ing, November, 1916. Vol. 16, pp. 251-253. 

Thompson, W. G. Occupational diseases. N. Y., 1914. 724 | 
cations. pp. 512-519. The eyes, eyestrain, etc. pp. 56 
index under “ Eye.” 

Travelers’ Insurance Co. Illumination and accident prevention in paper mills. 
1914. 32 pp. Includes some reference to the eye hazard in paper mills. 

Tyson, H. H., and Schoenberg, M. J. Experimental researches in methyl alcohol 

' inhalation. 1914. 24 pp. Reprinted from Journal of the American 
Medical Association. September 12, 1914. 

United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Bulletin 100. List of industrial poisons and other substances injurious to 
health found in industrial processes. 1912. pp. 733-759. Alphabetical 
list of poisons, with branches of industry in which poisoning occurs, 
mode of entrance into the body and symptoms of poisoning, including 
eye affections. 

Bulletin 120. Hygiene of the painters’ trade, by Alice Hamilton. 1913. 
Eye affections. pp. 13, 15, 54, 55. 

Report on condition of women and child wage earners in the United States, 
1910-1913. Vol.3. The glass industry. Effect on the eyes. p. 255. (Brief.) 

Bulletin 221. Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. 
1917. Ventilation and lighting, pp. 98-109. Effect of industrial condi- 
tions upon eyesight, pp. 110-117. Reprint of Memorandum 15 of Great 
sritain. Ministry of Munitions. Health of munition workers committee. 
Reviewed in the Monthly Review of the U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics for April, 1917, pp. 538-540. 

United States Congress. House Committee on Ways and Means. Hearings on 
free alcohol. 1906. 439 pp. Statements of various workers in regard 
to injurious effects of fumes of wood alcohol are included. 

Utica Mutual Compensation Insurance Corporation. Bureau of Safety. Eye 
injuries. Cause and prevention. [1916.] 15 pp. (Bulletin No. 26.) 
Warthin, A. S. Preliminary report on some occupational diseases.’ Michigan. 
State department of health. Public health. January-March, 1912. Vol. 

7, pp. 67-77. Includes miners’ nystagmus. 

Weyl, Theodor. Handbuch der arbeiter krankheiten. 1908. Gewerbliche augen- 
erkrankungen von Dr. Walther. pp. 657-740. Comprehensive bibliography, 
pp. 735-740; mainly foreign material. 

Wisconsin industrial commission. 

Eye injuries and their prevention. 19138. pp. 169-178. (Its Bulletin, Vol. 
2, No. 7. Shop Bulletin No. 2.) Includes statistics, prevention, examples 
of preventable accidents. 

Shop lighting. 1914. 52 pp. Orders of commission on shop lighting. 

Withrow, J. R. Effect of lime-sulphur spray manufacture on the eyesight. 
Columbus University, 1912. pp. 3-7. Ohio State University Bulletin 
Vol. 17, No. 5. 

Wood, C. A. Death and blindness from methyl or wood alcohol poisoning, with 
means of prevention. Chicago, American Medical Association. 1912. 
15 pp. Issued by the council on health and public instruction of the 
American Medical Association. 

Wright, E. W. Readers’ cramp, an analogy... New York Medical Journal. 
1897. Vol. 66, pp. 347-349. Nerve affection in persons whose occupations 
necessitate overstrain of the eyes. 


yp. Light modifi- 
2-570. See also 





1 Not in library of Department of Labor. 
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elite oe : 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 
UNITED STATES. ; | 


ILLINOIS.—Pension Laws Commission. Report, 1916. Springfield, 1917. 310 yy. 
This report is noted on pages 145 to 148 of this issue of the Monvr 
REVIEW. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—Bureau of Statistics. Thirtieth annual report on the Sify 

tistics of Manufactures for the year 1915. Boston, 1917. 130 pp. 

This report covers returns from 9,707 establishments, the total product 
manufactured by them being valued at $1,692,445,566, or an increase of 
$51,072,319 (3.1 per cent) over 1914. Wages paid to an average of 596.348 
wage earners amounted to $846,243,472, or an increase of 1.4 per cent in ¢)) | 
amount paid and a decrease of 1.7 in the number of wage earners as com) 
with 1914. Tables are presented showing the average number of wage e:riers | 
from month to month and classified weekly wages. Taking all industries .. : 
a whole, it is noted that for adult males 6.4 per cent were paid rates 
than $8 per week, 54.7 per cent were paid rates from $8 to $15, and 38.9 
cent were paid $15 and over; of adult females, 34.5 per cent were paid rates 
less than $8, 61 per cent were paid rates ranging from $8 to $15, and 4.5 
cent were enrolled in the classes ranging from $15 up. In 1914 the per « 
of females working at the above rates were, respectively, 36.9, 58.8, and 
indicating a movement from the low into the medium wage groups. 

—— State Board of Conciliation and Arbitration. Annual report for the 
ending December 31, 1916. Public document No. 40. Boston, 1917. 259 

In 1916 the board made 118 arbitration awards in response to 134 join 
applications of employers and workers, some of the cases being grouped in 
single investigations. Forty other joint applications for arbitration resulted 
in mutual settlements pursuant to the board’s advice. Thirty normality cer- 
tificates, determining that the business enterprises represented by 32 petitions 
were all conducted in a normal and usual manner and to the normal and usu! 
extent, were issued, and at the close of the year 33 submissions were wnier 
consideration, making a total of 239 formal demands for the board’s services 
during the year. The report states that the board mediated of its own motivo: 
in 97 controversies, 7 of which were investigated with publicity. Practically 
the entire report is devoted to a statement of the individual cases passed upon 
by the board. 

New JeErseEY.—Department of Labor. Bureau of Hygiene and Sanitation. 
Instructions for the inspection of plants where aniline is produced or 
handled. 6 pp. Safety standards for lead corroders, and lead owidizc:s, 
paint grinders, dry color manufacture. 28 pp. Safety standards for thc 
manufacture of nitro and amido compounds. 18 pp. Trenton, 1917. Suani- 
tary and engineering industrial standards. 36 pp. Union Hill, 1917. 

New YorK.—Department of Labor. Industrial commission. Dangers in maiu- 3 
facture of paris green and Scheele’s green. Special. bulletin No. 83, Juli, eu 
1917. Albany, 1917. 17 pp. Ilustrated. . 

This is an official print, with slight modifications and editorial changes, 0! ; 
the report reproduced on pages 78 to 83 of this issue of the MonruHtiy Review. : 4 
On10.—Industrial Commission. Depdrtment of Investigation and Statistics. 

Report No. 26. Inspection of workshops, factories, and public buildings i 
Ohio, 1915. Springfield, 1916. 163 pp. 

Notes that during the year ending December 31, 1915, 16,999 separate estal- 
lishments were visited, 19,458 inspections were made, and 8,108 orders were 
issued covering 21,953 distinct requirements. On April 30, 1916, 9,732 
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quirements were reported complied with and 10,281 were not reported on. 
it was found that 85 establishments were employing boys under 15 and girls 
under 16 years of age, in violation of law, and that 253 establishments were 
employing boys between 15 and 16 and girls between 16 and 18 without school 
-ertificates. The orders issued affecting children, minors, and women numbered 
2 O38. 
On1o.—Industrial Commission. Department of Investigation and Statistics. 
Report No. 30. Union scale of wages and hours of labor in Ohio on May 
15, 1916. Columbus, 1917. 72 pp. 

The data in this report covers cities having a population of 25,000 or more. 
The organized trades, with an approximate membership of 92,000, are grouped 
under seven heads, and the scales from which the figures were compiled were 
all those under which men were working on a time basis. The tables show 
the regular rate per hour, the overtime rate, the Sunday and holiday rate, 
the hours per full day, the hours per short day, and the hours per week. It 
is noted that wage increases were general since the preceding report, and 
that they were accomplished, in many cases, by reductions in hours worked. 
Approximately 53,000 of the 92,000 trade-union members, or more than half 
of those reported upon, were benefited by these changes. 

Texas (DALLAS).—Department of Public Welfare. Second annual report, 
1916-17. [Dallas, 1917] 48 pp. 

In the year ending April 30, 1917, the department secured employment for 
of the Department of Public Health, namely, the free municipal employment 
bureau, the free legal aid bureau, supervision of commercialized amusements, 
court sergeant and parole officer, and the municipal lodging house. To show 
that the department is accomplishing a constructive social service, the fact 
is cited that in 1916 only 280 delinquent boys and girls were brought before 
the juvenile court, as compared with 401 in 1915 and 443 in 1914, and this not- 
withstanding an increase of 10 per cent in the population. 

In the year ending April 30, 1917, the Department secured employment for 
4.452 men and women, as compared with 2,678 in 1916 (an increase of 66.2 per 
cent), this service being rendered at no expense to employers or applicants. 
Approximately 64 per cent of those placed were laborers, the next largest 
number (7.1 per cent) being carpenters. It is noted that the cost per job 
secured in 1916 was 62 cents and in 1917, 34 cents. 

The wages and period of employment is fairly accurately known and with 
this knowledge a conservative estimate of wages earned from employment 
secured through the free bureau is made. Commercial employment agencies 
charge fees of $1, $2, or 10 per cent of first month’s wages. Averaging an 
agency fee of $2, the saving in fees to the 4,452 jobs would be $8,904. 

It is estimated that the jobs secured represent a total of $90,281.90 in wages. 
Which, added to the $8,904 saved in agency fees, makes a total of $99,185.90 as 
the money saving rendered by the bureau. 

The free legal aid bureau, in the year ending April 30, 1917, collected $3,889.63 
in wages due, an increase of 310 per cent over 1916. The number of cases 
handled was 476 (258 in 1916) and the cost of collection per case was $1.64. 

The report contains a brief of the findings of the Dallas wage commission 
“as noted in the MontHty Review for July, 1917 (pp. 136 and 137). 

Reference is made to the widows’ pension bill passed by the legislature, 
comment being made upon its alleged incompleteness and ambiguities. What 
ire considered its deficiencies are specifically noted. 
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WASHINGTON (SEATTLE).—Public employment office. Twenty-third anjyyg) 
report, 1916. Seattle, 1916. 16 pp. 

According to this report for the year ending December 1, 1916, the pubjj, 
employment office of Seattle, the first of its kind established (1894) in jj), 
United States, supplied jobs to 47,995 men and 6,905 women at an expense o; 
$5,857.07 or 10.7 cents for each person placed. As compared with the pre. 
ceding year these figures are an increase of 173.1 per cent in the number 4; 
males placed, 19.8 per cent in the number of females placed, 31.7 per cent in 1), 
total cost, and a decrease of 43.5 per cent in the cost of each position. In 14)j;; 
over 60,000 persons were called for while, as noted above, 54,900 positions wey, 
filled. Aside from the large number of laborers placed, 14,045, or 29.3 per cent of 
the total males, positions were obtained for 7,297 warehouse men (15.2 per cei; ), 
3,173 lumber mill men (6.6 per cent), and 2,559 housemen (5.3 per cent), 2.042 
coal and wood handlers (4.3 per cent), 1,915 kitchen helpers (4 per cent), 1.539 
concrete men (3.2 per cent), and 1,451 farm hands (3 per cent). The women’s 
department received 10,645 orders for help, sent 10,585 applicants to employcrs 
for interviews, and succeeded in placing 6,905 in positions. The largest jwuun- 
ber of women, 2,772 or 40.1 per cent, were placed in jobs as day workers, while 
1,959, or 28.4 per cent, were given positions as house workers. The report 
comments upon the difficulty in filling positions as house workers because of 
“unreasonable specifications of particular wants from both parties involve 

The most difficult problem confronting our department in the past year was 
the lack of general house workers in suilicient numbers to enable us to sitis- 
factorily fill all orders received, notwithstanding the fact that in this t 
wages have increased on an average of from 20 per cent to 25 per cent oy 
that of the preceding year. In the several years past we have been able to fil! 
approximately 65 per cent of general housework orders, whereas during the 
past year this percentage was reduced to 45.3 per cent in this one class alone. 
* %* ¥* (Long hours and lack of freedom incidental to this class of work cvon- 
stitute in the main the principal objections by the workers. 


UNITED States.—Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Mortality 

Statistics, 1915. Sixteenth annual report. Washington, 1917. 707 pp. 
Gives a record of 909,155 deaths in the registration area of the United States, 
the registration area embracing 67.1 per cent of the total estimated population 
of the country. The death rate was 13.5 per 1,000, which is stated to be the 
lowest for any year since the establishment of the registration area in 18S). 

In 1914 the death rate was 13.6, the lowest up to that time. No separate «e- 

tailed statistics are presented for occupational diseases, but 155 cases of 

chronic lead poisoning are listed, an increase of 4 per cent over 1914, and 1) 

cases of other occupational poisoning are noted, the same as recorded for 

1914. Anthrax is given as the cause of 35 deaths in the registration area in 

1915, as against 19 deaths in 1914, These cases were distributed as follows: 

Thirteen in New York; 4 each in Massachusetts and Pennsylvania; 3 in 

Connecticut ; 2 each in California, Minnesota, and New Jersey; and 1 each i 

Colorado, Indiana, Montana, Utah, and Louisiana. 

—— — Bureau of Standards. Technological paper, No. 98. Glasses for pio- 
tecting the eyes from injurious radiations, by W. W. Coblentz and W. B. 
Hmerson. Washington, May 5, 1917. 14 pp. 

This pamphlet is noted on pages 86 and 87 of this issue of the Month!) 

REVIEW. 
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Ps UnireD STATES.—Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mimes. Carbon mo- 
noxide poisoning in the steel industry, by J. A. Watkins. Technological 
paper, No. 156. Washington, 1917. 19 pp. 

This report is noted on pages 76 to 78 of this issue of the MonrH Ly Review. 
Organizing and conducting safety work in mines, by Herbert M. 
Wilson and James R. Fleming. Technical Paper 1038. Washington, 1917. 

oT pp. 
This pamphlet is noted on pages 88 to 90 of this issue of the MonTHtiy 

REVIEW. 





— 


_. ——- —— The mining industry in the Territory of Alaska during the calen- 
dar year 1915, by Sumner S. Smith. Washington, 1917. 65 pp. 
This report of the United States mine inspector for Alaska reviews the gen- 

eral mining conditions in the Territory and notes the fact that labor in 1915 

was considerably in excess of the demand, owing to the large influx of men 

seeking employment on the Government railroad and the prospect of coal areas 
being opened for leasing. 

The eight-hour law, which went into effect at the middle of the season, 
threatened to cause considerable trouble, as many operators continued paying 
the same hourly schedule, thus reducing wages $1 a day, as the men up to that 
time had been receiving $5 a day and board for a 10-hour shift. Small strikes 
at several of the interior camps resulted in compromises. At Nome most of 
, the operators continued paying $5 a day and board, though they cut the hours 
' from 10 to 8. Some of the operators continued at one rate and some at an- 
; other, and others suspended mining altogether. At Fairbanks the men struck, 
; and a compromise was effected, the men going back to work on the 10-hour 
basis. The operators granted an increase of 50 cents a day, so that the men 
get $5.50 a day and board. This arrangement was in open violation of the 
Territorial law, but no official has been appointed to inforce the law and there 
have been no prosecutions for its violation. 

: It is stated, however, that the scale of wages was practically the same as in 
1914, miners on the coast receiving $3 to $4 a day and boarding themselves and 
those in the interior and on the Seward Peninsula receiving $4 to $6 per day 
and board. On the dredges the scale is from 50 to 75 cents an hour and board. 

Considerable increase of interest in first aid and mine rescue training is 
noted, and in one mine a safety engineer has been appointed, the company issu- 
ing a quarterly magazine giving articles on safety and lists of accidents. A 
book of safety rules has also been published for the use of the miners. 

According to the report, between 7,000 and 8,000 persons are employed in 

» and about mines, quarries, and dredges in the Territory, about 50 per cent of 
whom are in the lode mines. The following accident statistics are compiled 

> from the report: 


| ' NUMBER OF FATAL AND NONFATAL ACCIDENTS IN MINING OPERATIONSIN ALASKA 
‘ ; IN 1915, SHOWING FOR EACH GROUP THE ACCIDENT RATE PER 1,000 EMPLOYETS. 




















; | Accidents. 
, : | Number ae ———— saad 
: Type of mine. | - —_ | Rate per Rate per Rate per 
= | Fatal. | 1,000 em-| Serious. |1,000em-; Slight. | 1,000 em- 
, | ployees. | ployees. ployees. 
= Sn dale eo, heel iste 
: r | j | | 
: Lode ee ae errr 3,617 | 18 4.98 97 6.74 415 114.74 
Mills and metallurgical plants. . 4 eee eer 22 42.31 | 51 | —- 98.08 
Placer mines and on dredges... | 3,500 | 4 | 12.29 |....... ae i St Pe 
' 
1 | Assuming that each man in a year averages 6 months’ employment. “This rate compares favorably 
a y- h oo 4.98 for the lode mines, especially if the intermittent character of the work is taken into con- 
1 sideration, ’’ 





The report closes with the text of mining-inspection laws of Alaska. 
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United Sratres.—Library of Congress. List of references on the training or yp. 
habilitation of disabled or injured men. Washington, 1916. 5 typewri':,, 
pages. ‘ 


— Public Health Service. Miners’ Consumption, a study of 433 cases of 1), 
disease among the vine miners in southwestern Missouri, by A. J. Loi: 
with a chapter on Roentgen ray findings in miners’ consumption, by |), 
Samuel B. Clark. Public Health Bulletin No. 85, Washington, 1917. 40, 
IWustrated. 


See pages 74 to 76 for a brief summary of this report. 





War Department, Adjutant General’s office. Guide te civil employment 
ex-soldiers. Washington, 1916. 124 pp. 


The purposes of this pamphlet are stated to be: 

“1. To improve the Army by attracting to it the very best class of Americ:) 
youth, those who have a determination to fit themselves for their highest duty) 
to their country and at the same time acquire vocational training and the 
portunity to exercise it with advantage to themselves after they have left t!e 
military service. 

*2. To disabuse the mind of the public of the impression that is too prevalest 
even among those otherwise well informed, that the Army is a refuge for those 
who have failed in or are unfitted for other lines of employment, and to acqu: 
those who have that impression that the requirements for enlistment are sy 
stringent that only those of good moral character who are practically physi- 
cally perfect specimens of manhood can secure admission to the Army. In 
short, that a certificate of honorable service in the Army is an assurance | 
the possessor is competent and worthy for employment in any civilian capacity 
to which he may aspire and for which his education, acquired during his Arm, 
service, may qualify him. 

“3. To explain to the soldier, or former soldier, how he may take advant:ve 
of the vocational training acquired in the Army, and to describe some of the 
civil employments that are available for former soldiers and how those em- 
ployments may be secured.” 

Statutes relating to preference in employment for honorably discharge: 
soldiers are reproduced. Addresses of recruiting officers, with whom correspoud- 
ence relating to employment may be sent, are given. A list of employments in 
State, county, and municipal governments is also given, showing the qualifica- 
tions required for such employment, with salaries and wages. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


AUSTRALIA.—Bureau of Census and Statistics. Monthly Summary of Australian 
Statistics, Bulletin No. 62, February, 1917. Melbourne [1917] 63. p). 
Price, 9d. 

_ Estimates the population of the Commonwealth on December 31, 1916, at 

4,875,325, or a decrease of 56,663 (11.5 per cent) from 1915. Gives a table 

showing 91,824 old-age and 24,769 invalid pensioners on December 31, 1916, thie 

average fortnightly pension payments as of June 30, 1916, being 19s. 4d. ($4.70) 
and 19s. 7d. ($4.76), respectively, and the aggregate annual rate of payment 
being approximately £2,945,076 ($14,332,212.35). From October 10, 1912, to 

December 31, 1916, 554,763 claims for maternity allowance were passed. Tlic 

percentage of unemployment was 5.3 for the third quarter of 1916, as compari! 

with 8.8 for the corresponding quarter of 1915, and 11 per cent for the fourth 
quarter of 1914. Changes in. wage rates reported for the Commonwealth inii- 
cate an increase per head per week of 5s. 3d. ($1.28). There were 358 labor 
disputes in 1915, involving a loss of 583,225 days and a wage loss of £299.635 
($1,458,163.99 ) . 
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AustrariaA.—Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. A report of cases decided 
and awards made in the Commomvealth court of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion, including conferences convened by the president, during the year 1915, 
Melbourne [1917] vaiv., 583 pp. 

Contains a report of 55 cases decided by the court during 1915 under the 
Arbitration and Conciliation Act, 1904-1911, and copies of 32 industrial agree- 
ments. 

-_(New SoutH WaALES).—Department of Labor and Industry. Industrial 
Gazette, Vol. XI, No. 6. April, 1917. 925 to 1049 pp. 

Includes chapters on the industrial situation; a roster of industrial unions; 
factories and shops act, 1912: Proclamation—Employment of women as lift 
ottendants; judicial proceedings; summary of departmental records; records 
of industrial boards; industrial agreements; and record of awards terminated, 
issued, and in force, April, 1917. 

(QUEENSLAND) .—Department of Labor. The Queensland Industrial Gazette. 
Vol. 2, No. 5, May, 1917. Brisbane. pp. 233-318. 

This issue contains agents’ and district reports, departmental opinions, strike 
data, labor market reports, operation of war council, legal decisions relative to 
industrial matters, industrial awards, statistics of accidents in factories, amend- 
ments to, and agreements and regulations under, the factories and shops acts. 

The amended factories and shops acts require the registration of all shops 
and specify an annual registration fee varying from £1 1s. ($5.11) to £3 3s. 
($15.33). Factories situated within the limits of what is termed a whole act 
district, although they may have already been registered under the factories 
and shops acts, 1900-1914, must again register under the amended acts. Fac- 
tories liable to registration are those employing one or more persons besides the 
occupier, but a factory in which a person of the Chinese or other Asiatic race is 
employed must register whether such person is the occupier or a member of the 
firm, and where no other labor is employed. Bakehouses, for the purpose of 
this act, including the kitchen of any restaurant or cookshop, where food is 
prepared for the consumption of the public, even when there are no employees 
engaged therein, are classed as factories. All places, therefore, which are pur- 
veyors of cooked eatables for the consumption of the public must register their 
kitchens as factories in addition to the registration of the shops. While hotel 
kitchens are classed as factories, the bars are classed as shops. All warehouses 
in which goods are sold, exposed, or offered for sale must register as shops. 
All furniture manufacturers must apply for a registered maker’s mark and 
must stamp every piece of furniture manufactured, so that it may be traced to 
its origin. The attention of furniture dealers is called to the provisions of the 
law relating particularly to (1) imported furniture and (2) furniture manu- 
factured by European labor (3) by Chinese labor and (4) by European and 
other labor not Chinese. 

Holiday work must be paid for at one and one-half rate, with a minimum 
payment of about 12 cents per hour. 

Four industrial awards and one agreement have recently become effective. 
The decreasing number of awards would seem to indicate that activity in this 
direction in 1916 was caused by high prices of foodstuffs in that year. Prices 
have somewhat receded and are becoming steady. 

—— (WESTERN AUsSTRALIA).—<Statistical register for the year 1915 and previous 
years. Part 1: Population and vital statistics. Perth, 1917. 60 pp. 

Entirely statistical, giving tables of population, immigration, emigration, 
naturalization, meteorology, and births, deaths, and marriages. The estimated 
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population on December 31, 1915, was 318,668, a decrease of 1.64 per cent fro 

the preceding year. 

DENMARK.—Den Faste Voldgiftsrets Kendelser, 1915, 1916. Udgivne vei 
Rettens Foranstaltning. 2 volumes. Copenhagen, 1916, 1917. 

These volumes are the case reports for 1915 and 1916 of the permanent in- 
dustrial arbitration court of Denmark, created by law in 1910 to settle certain 
classes of dispute arising between members of the general employers’ federation 
and the general trade-union federation. (See Montruiy Review for August. 
1915, pp. 14, 15.) The volumes contain no statistical summary of the cases 
tried. It appears, however, that 27 cases were disposed of in 1915 and 23 jy 
1916. 

GREAT BrITAIn.—Board of Trade. Handbooks on trades in Lancashire «i 
Cheshire, Textile trades, 46 pp.; Handbooks on London trades, food, drini. 
and tobacco trades, 22 pp.; Laundry work, dyeing, and cleaning, 16 p).; 
Printing, bookbinding, and stationery trades, Part I, Boys, 34 pp., Part /!, 
Girls, 20 pp. Price, 2d. each. Handbook to Bristol trades for boys ail 
girls, 44 pp. Price 4d. London, 1915. 

The handbooks on trades in Lancashire and Cheshire, and those on London 
trades were prepared on behalf of the Board of Trade for the use of advisor) 
committees for juvenile employment, and the handbook to Bristol trades for 
boys and girls is a report by the skilled trades and apprenticeship subcommittve 
of the Bristol advisory committee for juvenile employment appointed by the 
Board of Trade in connection with the Bristol labor exchange. It is the 
purpose of these handbooks to furnish information that will assist boys and 
girls in the choice of suitable employment. However, to meet local and in- 
dividual needs this information, it is suggested, should be supplemented hy 
consultation with labor and juvenile employment bureaus. The processes, 
occupations, wages, hours, other labor conditions, opportunity for promotion, 
regularity of work, and educational and technical courses provided, are pre- 
sented. 

— Manuals of emergency legislation. Defense of the Realm Manual (3) 
enlarged edition), revised to February 28, 1917. Edited by Alexrandcr 
Pulling. London, March, 1917. 537 pp. 

Contains the Defense of the Realm Acts and Regulations, orders of a gener:\! 
character made under the regulations, and an analytical index to acts, regu- 
lations, orders, and notes. 

— —— Food supply manual (1st edition), revised to May 15, 1917. Edited 
by Alexander Pulling. London, May, 1917. 112 pp. Price, 1s. 

This manual comprises all the legislation affecting the food controller ani 
the orders, other than those of a purely administrative character, issued |by 
him. It is divided into two parts: Constitution and powers of the Ministry of 
Food and Orders of the food controller as to maintenance of food supply. 
There is an analytical index giving, under the name of each article of foo! 
which is the subject of restrictions or conditions, direct reference to orders, etv., 
affecting that article. 

—— Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Committee. Memo- 
randum No. 16. Medical certificates for munition workers. London, 1917. 
4 pp. Price 1d. 

This publication presents a form of medical certificate for munition workers, 
prepared to obtain from employees absent on account of sickness certain in- 
formation not heretofore collected, especially with reference to cause of. il!- 
ness or its probable duration. Furthermore, it appears that workers have not 
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been required to state whether immediate absence from work is essential or 

whether it can be postponed for a brief period until the particular job has been 

completed. The new form is intended to meet these difficulties. This memo- 
randum is reprinted in full in Bulletin No. 230 of this bureau. 

Great Brirain.—Ministry of Munitions. Health of Munition Workers Coim- 
mittee. Memorandum No. 17. Health and welfare of munition «acrorkers 
outside the factory. London, 1917. 9 pp. 

This memorandum is reviewed on pages 91 and 92 of this issue of the 
MonTHLY REVIEW. 

[raLy.—Direzione Generale della Statistica e del Lavoro, Annuario Statistico 
italiano, anno 1915. Series Il, Vol. 5. Rome, 1916. XII, 435 pp. 

The official statistical yearbook of Italy for the year 1915. Somewhat de- 
lnved in publication on account of the war, this yearbook contains in 22 
chapters the Same data as in previous issues brought up to 1915. Of interest 
to labor the volume contains statistical data as to the number of workers 
employed in the principal industry groups, wholesale and retail prices, employ- 
ers’ and workmen’s organizations, periodical migrations of workmen within 
Italy, wages and hours of labor in selected industries, convict labor, strikes, 
woman and child labor, industrial courts and workmen’s insurance. 

——. Ufficio del Lavoro Relazione su Vapplicazione della legge sul lavoro 
delle donne e dei fanciulli dal 25 Luglio 1907 al 31 Dicembre 1914. Rome, 
1916. 419 pp. 38 charts. 

This is the seventh periodical report of the Italian labor office to Parliament 
on the application of the law on woman and child labor. The report consists of 
four parts. Part 1 gives the full text of all legislation on woman and child 
labor in force on December 31, 1914. Part 2 gives all administrative measures 
for the application of such legislation. Part 3 is given over to compilation of 
court decisions, and Part 4 to statistical data on woman and child labor. 

The contents of the present volume will be discussed in a future issue of the 
MonTHLY REVIEW. 

New ZEALAND.—[Registrar General's Office] Official yearbook, 1916. (25th 
year of issue.) Wellington, March 1, 1917. 710 pp. 

Several items in this yearbook are of interest to labor. The number of old- 
age pensioners on March 31, 1916, was 19,804, an increase of 452 or 2.3 per 
cent over 1915, and the amount paid out in pensions during the year ending 
on that date, was £479,339 ($2,332,703.24) an increase of 4 per cent over 1915, 
the cost per head of population being 8s. 9d. ($2.13) as against 8s. 5d. ($2.05) in 
1915. The number of widows’ pensions in force on March 31, 1916, was 1,890, 
an increase of 5.7 per cent over the preceding year, and the amount paid to 
them was £36,357 ($176,931.34), an increase of 15 per cent over 1915. 

There was but one strike of any importance, involving 233 workers who asked 
for an increase of 10 per cent in wages. This had not been settled on March 
“1, 1916. Of 177 disputes dealt with by the commissioners and councils of 
conciliation, 134 (75.7 per cent) were settled or substantially settled by them. 

The total number of men for whom employment was found during the year 
ending March 31, 1916, was 5,978, 4,394 (73.5 per cent) of whom were laborers 
and 612 (10.2 per cent) of whom were carpenters, the next largest number 
assisted. During the same period work was found for 2,192 women, mostly 
for domestic service. 

The retail price changes, taking the average aggregate annual expenditure 
for four chief centers, 1909-1913, as the base or 1,000, are indicated by the fol- 
lowing index numbers for the calendar years 1908, 1914, and 1915: 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES, 1908, 1914, AND 1915, BASED ON THE AVERAGE 
AGGREGATE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE IN FOUR CHIEF CENTERS, 1909-1913, REPRP. 
SENTED BY 1,000. 








Group. 1908 1914 1915 
PO neh acccccceccabepedesessschs 999 | 1,076 | 1,207 
RE OGIO 6 aoc once i pesnecnas coces 1,020 | 1,054 | 1,154 
amie + Mish Men dese oeebatidsvald<a 971 | 1,158 | 1,220 
Rb this denneastebateiwcccsad 989 | 1,048 | 1,020 
| eae 974 | 1,082 | 1,099 




















SWEDEN.—Sociala jieddelanden utgivna av K. Socialstyrelsen. Stockholin, 
1917. No. 4. 

Review of labor conditions in Sweden and certain foreign countries, cost 0! 

living and the war, retail and wholesale prices, and miscellaneous labor notes 


UNOFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO LABOR. 


AcwortH, W. M. Historical sketch of Government ownership of railroads in 
foreign countries. Presented to the Joint Committee of Congress on Intec: 
state Commerce. Washington, D.C. May, 1917. 63 pp. 


A brief for private ownership and, incidentally, for increased rates for Unite! 
States railroads, by one of the best informed authorities on the subject of rail- 
ways. A considerable majority of the nations have decided in favor of entire 
or partial State ownership, the United States and the United Kingdom bei: 
the only nations of the first rank that have not taken this step. Notwithstand 
ing this fact, “it is probably safe to make the broad statement that two-thirds 
of the railway mileage of the world has been built; two-thirds of the railw:) 
capital of the world has been provided; and two-thirds of the current railwa: 
work of the world is done by private enterprise; and only the remaining thir! 
by national undertakings.” 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SociaAL SCIENCE, Annals, vol. 72. Anv 
ica’s relation to the world conflict and to the coming peace. July, 19/7. 
250 pp. 

Papers on America’s relation to the world conflict and her obligation as the 
cefender of international right, on the rights of small nations, and on the ele 
ments and problems of a just and durable peace, and America’s participation in 
2 league for its maintenance. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION. Labor law administration in 
New York. The American Labor Legislation Review, 131 East Twenty-thii 
Street, New York City, June, 1917. Pp. 237 to 522. Price, $1. 

A digest of this publication will appear in the September issue of the 
MoNTHLY REVIEW. 

AMERICAN RartwaAy AssocraTION. Special Committee on National Defense. 
Bull. No. 5. Washington, D. C., May 24, 1917. 4 pp. 

ANDERSON, B. M., Jr. The value of money. New York, Macmillan, 1917. 61! 


pp. 
A thesis founded on the dynamic, as opposed to the quantity, theory of 


money. 
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ASHE, SYDNEY WHITMORE. Organization in accident prevention. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. (Ine.), 1917. 130 pp. Illustrated. 

Successful educational experiences in organizing safety work, under the 
following heads: I. Fellowship, system, education, discipline; Il. Specific acci- 
dents which may be reduced by educational means; III. Medical and physical 
examination of employees, with special reference to tuberculosis and hernia; 
1V. Emergency hospitals and first-aid work; V. Records, analysis, ratio curves; 
yi. Accident relationships. The author is in charge of the edueational and 
welfare department of the Pittsfield works of the General Electric Co. and is 
otherwise identified with the safety movement. 

ASSOCIATION OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNiTep Kincpom. Monthly 
proceedings and report of meeting of executive council, May 9, 1917. Lon- 
don, 1917. pp. 21-41. 

Includes resolutions and recommendations on the subject of British and 
enemy shipping. 

AUSTRALIAN LABOR FEDERATION, W. A. Division. Report of proceedings of gen- 
eral council (congress), Kalgoorlie, W. A., May—June, 1916. Peoples Print- 
ing and Publishing Co. of W. A., Ltd., 38-40 Stirling Street, Perth. 62 pp. 

BAUER, STEPHAN. Sozialpolitik im Kriege und nach Friedenschluss. Ziirich, 
1917. 28 pp. (Sehweizerische Vereinigung zur Forderung des inter- 
nationalen Arbeiterschutzes. Verdffentlichungen, Heft 42.) 

A paper on “Social policies during the war and after the conclusion of 
peace,” read before the Swiss section of the International Association for 
Labor Legislation by the director of the International Labor Office in Basel, in 
which the author suggests that the economic measures taken by belligerent and 
neutral countries since the outbreak of the war may make necessary radical 
changes in the social policies of all civilized countries. He analyzes and reviews 
the economic measures enacted, gives statistical data as to the results, and dis- 
cusses the policies which the changed conditions will make necessary, sug- 
gesting, among other things, State control of all necessities. He predicts great 
industrial activity after the war, followed by a crisis, and suggests means of 
making the crisis less acute. 

Boyp, JAMES HARRINGTON. Socialization of the law. In American Journal of 
Sociology, May, 1917. pp. 822-837. 

“To-day the dominant phases of the development of American jurisprudence 
are those exhibited by the socialization of the law, on the one hand, along the 
lines of social-insurance laws which are based upon the public purpose involved 
in providing for the laboring classes a normal physical existence for the whole 
life consistent with a wholesome moral and social welfare, and in the regula- 
tion of hours and conditions of employment of women, and prohibiting the 
employment of children under a certain age, the fixing of « minimum wage, 
public health and morals; on the other hand, in providing such remedies by 
legislative action as eliminate the friction and economic waste arising out of 
conflicts between groups of employees and their employers over wages and 
conditions of employment.” . 


British Lasor Party. Report of sixteenth annual conference, held in Man- 
chester, January 23 to 26, 1917. London, 1917. 170 pp. 

The report of the sixteenth annual conference of the labor party of Great 
Britain, specially called, in the first instance, to deal with after-the-war prob- 
lems, and the largest ever held. The membership of the party is about two 
and one-quarter millions. 
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The report of the conference covers 69 pages of small print and contains the 
resolutions passed on a number of important questions, including, besides 1)j\i- 
tary and industrial demobilization measures, the part of labor in the present 
government, the Clyde deportations, the nationalization of railways, and other 
matters, 

The report of the executive committee and the parliamentary report are given 
in full. In Appendix VIT is an account of the reception by the prime minister, 
on March 6, of the deputation presenting the resolutions adopted by the 
conference. 


Brownuitk, J. T. The engineers’ case for an eight-hour day. Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. Great Britain [no date]. 16 pp. 

A pamphlet in answer to the question, addressed to the trade-union repre- 
sentatives by the Engineering Employers’ Federation, What security can |e 
offered to employers that reduction of hours will not result in a reduction of 
output? 

Statistics in regard to the increased output that followed the introduction, 
by legislation, of the 10-hour day, are well known to students of industri:! 
history, but figures in reference to output under an 8-hour day are not published 
and are not available to the ordinary student. The author therefore cites sey- 
eral cases of the operation of the 8-hour system, with unvarying testimony as 
to its profitableness. 

The foreword, contributed by the general secretary of the Federation of 
Engineering and Shipbuilding Trades, credits Mr. Brownlie’s arguments wit) 
being “a clear and succinct statement of the case for an 8-hour day, and 
furnishing, perhaps, the first practical and scientific statement ever issued in 
furtherance of this movement for a substantial reduction of hours without loss 
of wages.” 

CHARTRES, JOHN. Judicial interpretations of the Munitions of War Acts, 1915 
and 1916. London, Stevens & Sons, 1917. 76 pp. 

A handbook designed “ to facilitate reference to any relevant passage in tlie 
judgments delivered in munitions tribunal appeal cases.” The greater number 
of the decisions cited have to do with the leaving-certificate provisions of 
the act. 


CooPpERATIVE UNIoN Limitrep (Unitrep Kitnepom). The 48th annual congress, 
1916. Proceedings. Published by Cooperative Union, Limited, Holyoal 
House, Hanover St., Manchester. 855 pp. 

The proceedings of the forty-eighth annual congress of the cooperative, dis- 
tributive, and productive societies of the United Kingdom held at Lancaster, 
England, June 12 to 14, 1916. About 1,350 delegates were in attendance. Tlie 
societies had at that time a membership of 3,310,724, the trade done during tlie 
year amounting to £165,634,195 ($806.058.,810). Approximately 30 per cent of 
the employees of the societies are members of the Amalgamated Union of 
Cooperative Employes, formed in 1891 as the Manchester District Cooperative 
Employes’ Association ‘and amalgamated with other associations a few years 
later. Disputes with this organization, together with the allied conciliation 
hoards, hours and wages boards, and a cooperative defense committee, were the 
subject of a considerable part of the debate of the congress. 

The report includes a paper on the “ Economic results of the war and their 
effect upon the cooperative movement,” by F. Hall, adviser of studies, Cooper:- 
tive Union, and one on the “ War, education, and cooperation,” by A. L. Smith, 
master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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Fieker, NicHoras THIEL. Shop erpense: Analysis and control. New York, 
Engineering Magazine Co., 1917. 236 pp. 20 charts. Industrial Manage- 
ment Library. 

According to recent figures “ only 10 per cent of the 250,000 or more manu- 
facturing plants in the United States have adequate cost-finding methods in 
operation; 40 per cent estimate their costs, and 50, per cent have no basis 
whatever of knowing what these costs are.” This being the case, “the science 
of industrial management can not be considered as in anything but a transitory 
state of development,” and this book has been written with the object of 
assisting in the standardization of cost-finding methods. 

The findings of the author, like those of Mr. H. L. Gantt. are that the 
orthodox methods of cost finding are wrong, since in their application the man- 
agement is able to shift responsibility from its shoulders to those of the shop 
proper. 


FurRNISS, H. SANDERSON, ed. The industrial outlook, by various authors, Lon- 
don, Chatto &€ Windus, 1917. 402 pp. 

This group of essays by various authorities associated with English universi- 
ties and schools of economics, edited hy the principal of Ruskin College, Oxford, 
should not be overlooked by the student of this very important subject. It is 
evident that each author not only is thoroughly conversant with his thesis but 
has given more than the average care to its exposition for the present volume. 
A suggestive bibliography follows each essay. 

To quote from various parts of the editor’s introduction: 

“Few impartial observers could be found who would look back with satisfac- 
tion upon the industrial situation as it was during the years immediately pre- 
ceding the outbreak of war. * * * And yet it is back to the old state of 
things that we shall inevitably drift if we attempt to deal with the immediate 
problem of reorganization without reference to the more distant future, and 
without keeping in mind more far-reaching reforms. The fact that reorganiza- 
tion will become necessary immediately on the conclusion of peace provides a 
great opportunity for the reconsideration of many problems—an opportunity 
which would hardly have occurred but for the war, and one which certainly 
must not be lost.” 

3 “To some, at any rate, among the working classes, the war has meant a dis- 
. tinct rise in their standard of life, which is not likely to be relinquished with- 
out a struggle. Labor, as a whole, has made great sacrifices during the war, and 
those who speak on its behalf will insist that these sacrifices shall not be for- 
gotten, and that the position of labor in industry in future shall be very differ- 
ent from what it was formerly. The great danger is that the working-class 
leaders will not make up their minds as to what that position ought to be until 
3 it is too late, and that they will place before the Government at the last moment 
4 ill-thought-out and impracticable proposals. Let the labor movement think out 
| : at once a definite policy which can be laid before the Government at the right 
4 time; and let its leaders be able to say not merely, ‘This is our policy,’ but 
‘This is how it can be carried out.’ ”’ 
| : “Each of the writers has attempted to explain as fully as space would allow 
the conditions prevailing before the war with regard to the subject under con- 
sideration, and also to point out the changes brought about by the war itself. 
* * * It was felt that this could not be avoided, and that otherwise the sug- 
gestions as to reconstruction which some of the chapters contain would lose 
much of their weight and be less easily understood.” 


ee 
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The essays are as follows: Employers and property, by George W. Danic 
University of Manchester; The war and the status of the wage-earner, by Heyy 
Clay, author of Economics for the General Reader; Labor organization, by J 
Taylor, University of Leeds; The control of industry by producers and ¢,;, 
sumers, by William Piercy, London School of Economics; Rural problems, |); 
Arthur W. Ashby, Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Univers: 
of Oxford; Credit and banking, by T. E. Gregory, London School of Economics: 
end Industry and taxation, and The state and the control of industry, by W. 


Pringle, London University. 


I 


INDIAN JOURNAL OF Economics. Issued quarterly by the University of Allalv- 
bad. December, 1916. 

Contains several articles on rural problems in India, including agricultur,| 
banks, various phases of the tenant system, and an economic survey of a Dec 
village. 

INDUSTRIAL Economist. A quarterly journal of economic information. M1 
June, 1917. Wushington, D. C. 

Contains articles on the suspension of the literacy test in the case of Mexican; 
seasonal labor, the industrial cataclysm in Russia, and the farmer and organize: 
labor. Gives the personnel of the Council of National Defense, the Advisor 
Board, and various committees for the conduct of the war. 


INTERNATIONAL MARKET OF MILK AND MILK Propucts. First quarter, 1917. 

A pamphlet compiled by the price inquiry office of the Swiss Agricultura! 
Association. 

In this issue the economic influence of general conditions on dairying is «| 
cussed. Production and prices of fodder in the more important producing 
countries, the milk supply, and fluctuation in and tendency of prices of dairy 
products are discussed. 

The following is quoted from the summary : 

‘In many instances the fixation of maximum prices rendered the productior 
of milk unprofitable. The number of cows was therefore limited, whereas tl 
breeding of cattle increased. In order to prevent a further drop, higher prices 
ought to be granted in correspondence to the advanced prime cost. Goveri- 
ments ought to take such argument into consideration when fixing maximu 
prices. In America, too, markets may reckon on an improvement in prices 
the prospects as to production, it is true, are better there than in Europe, |)! 
the increasing firmness of corn markets augurs favorably for a rise in prices 
_ for all sorts of milk products.” 

JARRoTT, THoMAS L. The problem of the disabled soldier. Reprinted fiv 
the University Magazine [Montreal], April, 1917. 

This article is noted on pages 111 to 113 of this issue of the MonTHLY REVIEW. 

MARTIN, GEOFFREY. /ndustrial and manufacturing chemistry. Part I: Organi. 
New York, Appleton, 1917. Third ed. 734 pp. Illustrated. 

A practical treatise on the applications of organic chemistry to the arts aii 
manufactures, by an English chemist but embracing both British and Americ: 
practice, and intended to serve either as a textbook or as a work of reference. 
The editor’s aim has been to cover the whole range of subjects with which tlic 
industrial chemist and manufacturer are usually concerned in order to meet 
the requirements of all business and practical men interested in chemic:! 
processes, of manufacturers, consulting chemists, chemical engineers, pate! 
workers, inventors, technical lawyers, students in technical institutions, lec- 
turers on technology, fire insurance inspectors, and others. Statistics, so ii- 
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portant from a commercial standpoint, are made a feature of the work. The 
profitable utilization of by-products, a matter of great importance to many 
manufacturers, has received special consideration. Matters calling for indus- 
trial research have been especially emphasized by the editor. Full literary 
references are prefixed to each article so that the reader may have before him 
at once the authorities of all countries. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE IN NEW York. War finanee primer, May, 1917. 

136 pp. Illustrated. 

Published by the National Bank of Commerce in New York as part of its 
effort to cooperate with the Government in war financing. 

NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE. Proceedings of 13th annual conference, 
Baltimore, March 23 to 25, 1917. The Child Labor Bulletin, May, 1917. 
105 Bast Twenty-second Street, New York City. 82 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

Contains a number of papers of interest, notably one on the vocational 
bureau of the Chicago public schools by Anne 8. Davis, chief vocational adviser. 
The “definite and immediate purposes” of the bureau are said to be the fol- 
lowing: To study industrial opportunities open to boys and girls; to advise 
children about to leave school and retain them in school when possible; to 
place in positions those children who need assistance in securing employment 
when every effort to retain them in school has failed; and to follow up every 
child who has been placed, advising him to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity for further training and helping him to develop greater efficiency while 
at work. ‘ 

The bureau has retained in schoo] between 25 and 30 per cent of the children 
who have applied for work permits simply by telling them and their parents of 
the poor positions open to boys and girls under 16 years of age and the greater 
and more varied opportunities open to those who have had training beyond the 
elementary schools. It has established a scholarship fund to enable needy chil- 
dren who have done well in school to remain there after the legal age for going 
to work is reached, over $800 a month being thus dispensed at present. The 
children at work who have been assisted by the bureau are supervised by a 
follow-up system, and fairly complete industrial histories of several thousand 
children are being recorded. The bureau learns the kind of work done, the 
wages received, the changes of position, their failures and successes, and is 
thus able to build up a constructive program for dealing with the 14 to 16 
year old child. 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BoArD. Workmen's compensation acts in the 
United States: The legal phase. No.1. Boston, April, 1917. $1. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, composed of representatives of the 
large manufacturers’ and other industrial associations of the United States, pre- 
sents this report on the legal phase of workmen’s compensation acts as the first 
of a series, it being the intention to discuss later their operation from the medi- 
cal, economic, and administrative standpoints. 

The first report is intended “ to epitomize the legal status of the employer in 
the light of the present operation and administrative and judicial interpretation 
of compensation legislation in its more important aspects.” The inquiry was 
coufined to essentials, and the description, while legally accurate, is primarily 
for laymen. 

Judicial decisions relating to compensation legislation are ‘“ numerous, un- 
compiled, in separate form, and divided by two contradictory conceptions of 
the nature of the legal relation established.” The decisions of the boards, com- 
missions, or arbitrators who administer the provisions of most of the existing 
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acts are incompletely reported or are unpublished, though the operation of 1), 
bodies “is of the most practical importance in contracting or expanding {yo 
application of a statute, increasing or decreasing the cost of its administry- 
tion, the expense to the litigants, and the efficiency of relief.” Without theo 
adoption of rational scientific standards for compiling, systematizing, analyzing. 
and comparing the operation of the various acts, it can not be hoped to appraise 
practically their comparative value. 

As a result of its close examination of the legal structure and administration 
of the acts, the conference board makes the following suggestions: The imme- 
diate establishment, by the States, of “a permanent, scientific, uniform system 
of compensation statistics,” including provision for the separate publication of 
judicial decisions relating to the compensation principle, and substanti:| 
memoranda of all contested cases determined by administrative bodies; {}\. 
establishment of definite insurable standards of liability; compilation of sys. 
tematic and uniform accident data; clear discrimination, in legal definition, 
among “ occupational disease,” “ accident,’ and “injury”; the encouragemer| 
of direct settlement between employer and employee, such practice to be condi- 
tioned by adequate safeguards for the latter; and the establishment of a fixed 
tendency toward an exclusively compulsory system, thus eliminating questions 
as to whether or not employer or employee had made an election. 

The report, with its copious citations, is a valuable contribution to the 
literature on compensation legislation. The dates of the various State and 
foreign laws are given in appendixes. A second printing of the pamphlet would 
be improved by an index. 


NEw ZEALAND EMPLOYERS’ FEDERATION.—Industrial Bulletin. Wellington, Apri! 
5, 1917. Vol. 2, No. 3. 

This number reports miners’ strikes and cost of living, and discusses profit 
sharing and labor copartnership, quoting largely from an address delivered before 
the National Dry Goods Association in 1914, and contains notes on strikes in 
Australia, and partnership of capital and labor in America. 


Oca, FreperIc AUSTIN. Economic development of modern Europe. New Yor! 
Macmillan, 1917. 657 pp. 

“Tt is the purpose of this book to indicate the origins, and to explain wit! 
some fullness the nature and effects, of a number of the more important eco- 
nomic changes and achievements in Europe during the past three hundred 
years.” That the volume might be more than a sheer outline, attention is 
restricted substantially to the United Kingdom, France, and Germany, and to 
the 150 years preceding the outbreak of the present war. 

The author presumes that, in most of its fundamentals, the situation «| 
1914 will be revived and perpetuated after the war. At all events, an under- 
standing of the conditions that then existed and of the forces that produced 
them will be necessary to all who propose to watch intelligently the nations’ 
recovery, “a series of public developments which promises to be more tru!) 
interesting, even though less dramatic, than the war itself.” 

The author groups his material in four parts: I. Antecedents of nineteent! 
century growth; II. Agriculture, industry, and trade since 1815; III. Popu- 
lation and labor; and IV. Socialism and social insurance. 


PARKHURST, FrepERIC A. Applied methods of scientific management. 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1917. Second edition. 337 pp. Illustrated. 
The application of methods of scientific management treated in detail and 
illustrated by the history of such methods as applied over a period of years by 
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a company making presses and dies. The work is an amplification of an article 

with the same title appearing in 1911 in Industrial Engineering. 

RicHMOND, Mary E. Social diagnosis. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
1917. S11 pp. 

This volume is noted in pages 142 to 144 of this issue of the MontHLy Review. 
ScHEFTEL, YETTA. The taxation of land value: A study of certain discriminatory 
tares on land. Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin, 1916. 489 pp. 

The Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize essay for 1916, presented as follows: The 
tux on land value, land taxes in Australasia, the tax on value increment in Ger- 
many, the English land-value duties, municipal taxation in western Canada, the 
tax in its fiscal aspect, the tax as a social reform, and expediency of the tax 
en land value for the United States. The volume contains a comprehensive 
bibliography. 

Sears, AMELIA. The charity visitor: A handbook for beginners. Chicago, School 
of Civics and Philanthropy, 1917. 69 pp. 

“This pamphlet is based on the verbal and written instructions relative to 
the technique of investigation which for years have been current in the offices 
of the United Charities of Chicago.” It first appeared in 1913. The funda- 
mental change in the present revised edition is the inclusion of a chapter on 
“Estimating a family budget,” by Florence Nesbit, field supervisor of the aid 
to mothers department of the juvenile court of Cook County. 

SruKHovircH, Mary K. The city worker's world in America. New York, Mac- 
millan, 1917. 235 pp. American Social Progress Series. 

“A plain description of the facts of the city dweller’s life, together with some 
indications of the evolutionary process going on at the city’s heart,” by the 
director of Greenwich House, New York. This consideration of the indus- 
trial family includes wage workers of various sorts whose family income 
ranges from $1,500 down to the minimum below which the family becomes a 
public charge, and covers standards of living, education, work, leisure, health, 
end several other subjects. 

STEINER, JESSE FREDERICK. The Japanese invasion: A study in the psychology 
of interracial contacts. Chicago, McClurg, 1917. 231 pp. Bibliography. 

This book (to quote Prof. Robert E. Park, who writes the introduction) is an 
attempt to study this phenomenon of race prejudice and national egotism, so far 
as it reveals itself in the relations of the Japanese and the Americans in this 
country, and to estimate the role it is likely to play in the future relations of 
the two countries. 

Strutt, Epwarp G., AND oTHERS. British agriculture the nation’s opportunity. 
London, John Murray, 1917. 168 pp. 

In this volume the minority report of the British departmental committee 
on the employment of sailors and soldiers on the land,’ signed by Edward G. 
Strutt, Leslie Scott, and G. H. Roberts, is presented and discussed, together 
with addenda on housing and other subjects by the signatories, some considera- 
tions by “A Free Trader” in favor of their policy, and a preface and appendix 
on the reclamation of land by A. D. Hall. The report recommends a minimum 
wage—not national, but fixed by district wages boards—and its corollary, a 
minimum price for the farmer’s wheat, high enough to make arable farming 
worth while year after year without a check. 





‘For a summary of the report of the committee see the MONTHLY Review for Septem- 
ber, 1916, pp. 87—90. 
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“Everyone will be disposed to grant the case for the reconstruction of <j 
culture; in these pages the necessary elements of the process are set out. They 
are threefold—the establishment of such a level of prices as will render ™ 
tensive farming possible; the improvement of the position of the laborer .. 
regards wages, housing, and the amenities of life; and lastly the recogni: 
that the ownership of land carries with it a duty to the community.” 
TALBOT, MARION. The education of women. University of Chicago Press, 1: 

255 pp. 

A discussion by the dean of women in the University of Chicago of “ Wonien's 
activities, past and present,” “The educational machinery,” and “The cv 
legiate education of women.” 


—. 


TRADES-UNION CONGRESS PARLIAMENTARY COMMITTEE. Twenty-sixth quarterly 
report, March, 1917. General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W. C. London 
[1917]. 128 pp. Price 1s. 

Devoted largely to a brief of deputations to ministers of the Governme). 
and their replies, covering various matters affecting the interests of laboring 


people. : 

TRYON, ROLLA Mitton. Household manufactures in the United States, 1640- 
1860. A study in industrial history. Chicago, University of Chicuyo 
Press, 1917. 413 pp. Bibliography. 

A portrayal of the system of household manufacturing in the United Stiics 
as it existed up to 1860, in its relation to the social, political, and genera! 
industrial life of the people. The term “ household manufactures” as her 
used comprises “ all those articles now made almost wholly in shop or factory 
which were formerly made in the home and on the plantation by members 
of the family or plantation household from raw material produced largely on 
the farm where the manufacturing was done.” By 1860 this primitive syste 
had passed out of the life of the nation at large as a factor in its economic 
development and industrial prosperity. 

Table XVIII, covering 60 pages, gives by counties the total and per capita 
value of household manufactures in 1840, 1850, and 1860, demonstrating | 
gradual diminishing of the per capita output of the family factory. 


Van Buren, Georce H. General population and insurance mortality compar: /. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 1917. 7 pp. 

This is a discussion of the mortality experience in 1915 of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., insurance department, and of the general population. It 
notes a general reduction in the total death rate—the death rate for all causes 
as shown by the United States Census covering the registration area (appro .'- 
mately 67 per cent of the entire area of the United States), and data gather! 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. The experiences appear to agree in 
showing a decrease in the death rate from typhoid fever, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, measles, diphtheria and tuberculosis, and an increase in the death rate 
from pellagra, influenza, diabetes, cancer, and automobile accidents. 


VAN KLeEEcK, Mary. A seasonal industry: a study of the millinery trade in 
New York. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1917. 276 pp. Illus 
trated. 

“The possibility of more adequate control of such conditions as are revealed 
in the millinery trade through the extension of labor legislation, possibly in 
provisions for determining wage standards, is the large question which inspired 
this investigation.” The report covers two inquiries—an examination of p:\\ 
rolis in January and February, 1914, in cooperation with the factory investi- 
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gating commission of New York, and an intensive study of conditions in a 
number of typical shops, over a period of several years since 1908, under the 
auspices of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Appendix D is devoted to the operation of the minimum wage law as it affects 
the millinery trade in Victoria (Australia). 

VEBLEN, THORSTEIN. An inquiry into the nature of peace and the terms of its 
perpetuation. New York, Macmillan, 1917. 367 pp. 

“What are the terms on which peace at large may hopefully be installed and 
maintained? What, if anything, is there in the present situation that visibly 
makes for a realization of these necessary terms within the calculable future? 
And what are the consequences presumably due to follow in the nearer future 
from the installation of such a peace at large?” 

This inquiry, in Prof, Veblen’s usual brilliant fashion, necessarily covers much 
ground which concerns industry and labor. The “ competitive system,” which 
Adam Smith looked to as the economic working out of that “ simple and obvious 
system of natural liberty ” that always engaged his best affections, has in great 
measure ceased to operate as a routine of natural liberty, in fact; particularly 
in so far as touches the fortunes of the common man, the impecunious mass of 
the people. “ De jure, of course, the competitive system and its inviolable rights 
of ownership are a citadel of natural liberty; but de facto the common man is 
now, and has for some time been, feeling the pinch of it. It is law, and doubt- 
less it is good law, grounded in immemorial usage and authenticated with 
statute and precedent. But circumstances have so changed that this good old 
plan has in a degree become archaic, perhaps unprofitable, or even mischievous, 
on the whole, and especially as touches the conditions of life for the common 
man, At least, so the common man in these modern democratic and commercial 
countries is beginning to apprehend the matter.” 

The author presents, in the closing pages of his comprehensive inquiry, “ some 
slight and summary characterization of these changing circumstances that have 
affected the incidence of the rights of property * * * with a view to seeing 
how far and why these rights may be due to come under advisement and possible 
revision, in case a state of settled peace should leave men’s attention free to 
turn to these internal, as contrasted with national interests.” 

VERBAND SCHWEIZ. KONSUMVEREINE, BASEL.—Rapports et comptes concernant 
Vactivité des organes de Vunion en 1916. Basel, 1917. 140 pp. 

The annual report for the year 1916 of the Swiss federation of cooperative 
consumers’ societies. The report shows that during the year under review 12 
affiliated societies have severed their relations with the federation, while 26 
societies were admitted as new members. At the close of the year 421 societies 
were affiliated with the federation, as against 407 in 1915. The total sales for 
1916 of the societies aftiliated with the federation amounted to 74,658,943 frances 
($14,409,176), as against 50,193,162 francs ($9,687,280) for 1915. The increase 
of nearly 25,000,000 frances ($4,700,000) in the total amount of sales is, how- 
ever, not due to the sale of greater quantities of goods, but to the enormous 
increase in prices, which for 45 articles regularly sold by the societies amounts, 
on an average, to 70.5 per cent. 

WALLING, Witt1AmM E., ANp LarpLeR, Harry W., epirors. State socialism, pro 
and con. Official documents and other authoritative selections, showing the 
world-wide replacement of private by governmental! industry before and 
during the war. With a chapter on Municipal Socialism by Evans Clark. 
New York, Holt, 1917. 649 pp. 

This book is declared by its authors to be in no sense a brief for State social- 
ism, its object being simply “to portray the extent of this new governmental 
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phenomenon and to suggest its probable future development.” It is primaril 
a source book, presenting selections written by experts or selected by experts 
from official reports, and is not an expression of the personal views of {)o 
editors, whose purpose was to provide the reader with the most important d: 

and to leave him free to reach his own conclusions for or against collectiyis:, 


WALPOLE [Mass.] Town PLANNING COMMITTEE (CHARLES S. Birp, JR., CH Aip- 
MAN.) Town planning for small communities. New York and Lon 
Appleton, 1917. 492 pp. Ilustrated. National Municipal League Seri, 


A statement of the problems of the small community, with plans for their 
solution. The main body of the work is in two parts, one dealing with gener:| 
plans, the other with their application to the community of Walpole, Mass. 
In Appendix XII is given the model city charter and municipal home rule pre- 
pared by the committee on municipal programs of the national munici;):) 
league, March 15, 1916. The book contains much information, is profusely 
illustrated, and includes helpful bibliographies. 


WitiiaMs, W. 8S. The problem of the unemployed. Boston, Gorham Pi: 
1917. 106 pp. 

WINSLOW, C.-E. A., AND OTHERS. Health survey of New Haven (Conn.) NN: 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1917. 114 pp. Illustrated. 

A report prepared for the Civic Federation of New Haven by Charles-Edwa:! 
Amory Winslow, James Cowan Greenway, and David Greenberg, of Yule 
University. In four parts: Introductory, the sanitary condition of the city, 
health organization of the city, and vital statistics of New Haven. 

WomMEN’s INDUSTRIAL CouNcIL (INc.). The Women’s Industrial News, Apri! 
1917. London, 

Contains the Twenty-second annual report (1915-16) of the Women’s Indus 
trial Council, with an account of the Nursery Training School founded |) 
the council for the training of girls as little children’s nurses. The conte» 
include also the following: 

An article on welfare work, in which Miss Clementina Black, the preside! 
makes this statement with regard to the compulsory employment of welfare 
workers: “As things ‘Stand, welfare workers are likely to be instruments of 
good to workers whose conditions are already above the average; while, where 
conditions are below the average—that is to say, where employers care noi|i- 
ing for the comfort or prosperity of their employees—it will not be hum 
possible for any welfare worker to remain, in the long run, anything other 
than an additional instrument of oppression;” a brief discussion of a report 
by the Employers’ Parliamentary Council, which is said to “hint” that the 
yovernment pledge to the trade-unions should be repudiated, to “ explicitly 
demand ” the repeal of the Trade Disputes Act and to “ recommend in no uncer- 
tain terms” that the factory acts should be repealed; and a reprint from « 
contemporary of an illustration of discrimination against women in the pay- 
ment of time instead of piece rates. 

The council criticizes the memorandum outlining the aims of the welfare 
section appointed by the Minister of Munitions. “To the efforts of the welfare 
officer the workers owe, indeed, not a little of the improved conditions and 
comfort enjoyed in many national and other model munition factories;” bu! 
the interference of “an irresponsible third party” in matters of wages ani! 
hours will be tolerated neither by trade-unions nor by employers, while the 
discussion of such personal matters as standards of workshop behavior, recre: 
tion outside of working hours, and physical and moral conditions in hotels or 
lodgings, belong to the workers themselves or their elected representatives. 
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Wotrr, Henry W. Cooperative credit for the United States. New York, Sturgis 
and Walton, 1917. 349 pp. 

Cooperative credit has become an object of attention to the American people. 
Time and circumstances have given to its dominating principle a variety of 
shapes and have produced a number of schools. The object to be accomplished 
is, therefore, to put the successful principle in a shape to suit American sur- 
roundings, and this contribution is offered as “an impartial and ‘ objective’ 
presentation ” of the matter, to help in its further consideration and to do 
something toward preventing “false starts which under the present aspect 
of things are a danger to be reckoned with.” 

WomEn’s TRADE UNION LEAGUE. Quarterly report, No. 105, April, 1917. 34 
Mecklenburgh Square, London, W. C., 1917. 28 pp. 

Contains a brief review of the report of the standing joint committee of 
industrial women’s organizations on the position of women after the war, 
which considers the effect of the war on women in industry and the conditions 
as they are likely to be at the conclusion of peace, outlines the reconstruction 
policy of the organized women workers, and deals with the problems of care 
of maternity and infancy, educational reform, and the political enfranchise- 
ment of women. An article on welfare from the workers’ point of view points 
out that “a system of welfare workers in the service of the employers can 
never materially increase the well-being of the workers as a whole,” for “ the 
impression of ‘ benevolent despotism’ is hard to avoid * * *. No one would 
deny that the intention of many employers—the ministry of munitions among 
them—is good; but it is primarily good from the employers’ point of. view; 
+ * *” Tt is stated that welfare work is largely an expression of the a‘'m 
of the average employer to increase output and lower the cost of production. 
The welfare worker, according to this article, is an anomaly and is a person 
introduced to “get more out of us.” On the other hand, the lady factory 
inspector, who is not paid by the firm, is considered the friend of the workers, 
concerning herself with such things as the need of fencing dangerous machinery, 
with illegal overtime, and shortened meal hours. Several pages of the report 
are devoted to questions and answers in Parliament, affecting women munition 
workers, 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SCHWEIZERISCHE STATISTIK UND VOLKSWIRTSCHAFT. Herawus- 
gegeben vom Direcktions-Komitee der Schieiz, Stat. Gesellschaft. Vol. 53, 
No. 1. Bern, 1917. 144 pp. 

The present number of the bulletin of the Swiss Statistical Association con- 
tains the results of an investigation made by the federation of Swiss federal 
officials, employees, and workmen into the application of the federal law relating 
to the hours of labor in the operation of railroads and other transportation 
establishments. The same number gives also retail prices of the principal 
foodstuffs in the various cantons during January, 1917, as compiled by the 
Statistical office of Basel. 
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SERIES OF BULLETINS PUBLISHED BY THE BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


[The publication of the Annual and Special Reports and of the bimonthly Bulletin has 
been discontinued, and since July, 1912, a Bulletin has been published at irregular intervals. 
Fach number contains matter devoted to one of a series of general subjects. These Bulle- 
tins are numbered consecutively in each series and also carry a consecutive whole number, 
beginning with No. 101. A list of the series, together with the individual Bulletins falling 
under each, is given below. A list of the Reports and Bulletins of the Bureau issued prior 
to July 1, 1912, will be furnished on application.}| 
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Prices. 
. Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 114.) 


Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1913. (Bul. 149.) 

Index numbers of wholesale prices in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. (Bul. 173.) 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1914. (Bul. 181.) 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1915. (Bul. 200.) 

Wholesale prices, 1890 to 1916. (Bul. 226.) [In press.] 


Retail Prices and Cost of Living. 


No. 


No, 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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16. 
17. 
18. 


Wages and 


No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


a. 


2. 


6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 


Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part I. (Bul. 105: Part I.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to 1911: Part II—General tables. (Bul. 105: Part II.) 


. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part I. (Bul. 106: Part I.) 


Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1912: Part II]—General tables. (Bul. 106: 
Part IT.) 


. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1912. (Bul. 108.) 


Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1912. (Bul. 110.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1912. (Bul. 113.) 
Retail prices, 1890 to February, 1913. (Bul. 115.) 


. Sugar prices, from refiner to consumer. (Bul. 121.) 


Retail prices, 1890 to April, 1913. (Bul. 125.) 
Wheat and flour prices, from farmer to consumer. (Bul. 130.) 


. Retail prices, 1890 to June, 1913. (Bul. 132.) 
. Retail prices, 1890 to August, 1913. (Bul. 136.) 


Retail prices, 1890 to October, 1913. (Bul. 138.) 

Retail prices, 1890 to December, 1913. (Bul. 140.) 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1914. (Bul. 156.) 

Butter prices, from producer to consumer. (Bul. 164.) 

Retail prices, 1907 to June, 1915. (Bul. 184.) 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1915. (Bul. 197.) 

Retail prices, 1907 to December, 1916. (Bul. 228.) [In press.] 


Hours of Labor. 

Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1890 
to 1912. (Bul. 128.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industries, 
1890 to 1912. (Bul. 129.) 

Union scale of wages and hours of labor, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 131.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and knit goods 
industries, 1890 to 1912. (Bul, 134.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the cigar and clothing industries, 1911 and 
1912, (Bul. 135.) 

Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroad 
ears, 1890 to 1912. (Bul. 137.) 

Union scale of wageS and hours of labor, May 15, 1913. (Bul. 143.) 

Wages and regularity of employment in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. (Bul. 146.) 

Wages and regularity of employment in the cloak, suit, and skirt industry. 
(Bul. 147.) 


No. 10. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 


to 1913. (Bul, 150.) 


No. 11. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry in the United 





States, 1907 to 1912. (Bul. 151.) 
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Wages and Hours of Labor—Concluded. 

No. 12. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture industpjeg 
1907 to 1913. (Bul. 153.) 

No. 13. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe and hosiery and uni» 
wear industries, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 154.) 

No. 14. Wages and hours of labor in the clothing and cigar industries, 1911 t, 
1913. (Bul. 161.) 

No. 15. Wages and hours of labor in the building and repairing of steam railroaq 
cars, 1907 to 1913. (Bul. 163.) 

No. 16. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1913. 
(Bul, 168.) 

No. 17. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1914. (Bul. 171.) 

No. 18. Wages and hours of labor in the hosiery and underwear industry, 157 
to 1914. (Bul. 177.) 


No. 19. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1914, 
(Bul. 178.) 
No, 20. Wages and hours of labor in the men’s clothing industry, 1911 to 114. 
(Bul. 187.) 
: No. 21. Wages and hours of labor in the cotton, woolen, and silk industries, 1907 to 
1914, (Bul. 190.) 
No. 22. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 1, 1915. (Bul. 194.) 


No. 23. Street railway employment in the United States. (Bul. 204.) 
No. 24. Union scale of wages and hours of labor, May 15, 1916. (Bul. 214.) In 


press. ] 
! No. 25. Wages and hours of labor in the iron and steel industry, 1907 to 1915. 
(Bul. 218.) [In press.] 


No. 26. Wages and hours of labor in the lumber, millwork, and furniture indust 
1915. (Bul. 225.) [In press.] 
No. 27. Wages and hours of labor in the boot and shoe industry, 1907 to 1916.) (}hul 
232.) [In press.] 
Employment and Unemployment, 
No. 1. Proceedings of the American Associaion of Public Employment Offices. 
(Bul. 192.) 
No. 2. Unemployment in the United States. (Bul. 195.) 
No. 3. Proceedings of Employment Managers’ Conference. (Bul. 196.) 
No. 4. Proceedings of the Conference of Employment Managers’ Association 
4 Boston. (Bul. 202.) 
No. 5. The British system of labor exchanges. (Bul. 206.) 
No. 6. Proceedings of the American Association of Public Employment Asso 
tions—Fourth Annual meeting: Buffalo, N. Y., July 20 and 21, ; 
(Bul, 220.) 
No. 7. Proceedings of the National Employment Managers’ Conference, Philade!)! 
Pa., April 2 and 3, 1917. (Bul. 227.) [In press.] 
For material relating to these subjects, but not included in this series, see Mi 
laneous series, Nos. 1, 10, 12 (Buls. 109, 172, 183). 


Women in Industry. 


No. 1. Hours, earnings, and duration of employment of wage-earning wow! 
selected industries in the District of Columbia. (Bul. 116.) 








re 


: No. 2. Working hours of women in the pea canneries of Wisconsin. (Bul. 11° 
i} No. 3, Employment of women in power laundries in Milwaukee. (Bul. 122.) ; 
if No. 4. Hours, earnings, and conditions of labor of women in Indiana mercan' : 

. establishments and garment factories. (Bul. 160.) 

No. 5. Summary of the report on condition of woman and child wage earner ; 
the United States. (Bul. 175.) ; 
No. 6, Effect of minimum-wage determinations in Oregon. (Bul. 176.) ; 
t No. 7. The boot and shoe industry in Massachusetts as a vocation for won! ‘ 
(Bul. 180.) : 3 
iB No. 8. Unemployment among women in department and other retail stores of ; 
Boston, Mass. (Bul. 182.) 4 
z 


No. 9. Dressmaking as a trade for women. (Bul, 193.) 
No. 10. Industrial experience of trade-school girls in Massachusetts. (Bul. 215.) 
[In press. ] 
No. 11. Employment of women and juveniles in Great Britain during the wir. 
(Bul. 223.) 
For material relating to this subject but not included in this series, see Misce!- 
laneous series, Nos. 2, 3, 8 (Buls. 117, 118, 167). 
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Workmen’s Insurance and Compensation (including laws relating thereto). 


No. le 
No. 2 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6 
No. 7. 
No. 8. 
No. 9. 
No. 10. 
No. 11. 
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0. 
l. 
2. 


3. 


4, 


Conciliation 
No. 1, 


7. 





Care of tuberculous wage earners in Germany. (Bul. 101.) 


. British National Insurance Act, 1911. (Bul. 102.) 


Sickness and accident insurance law of Switzerland. (Bul. 103.) 

Law relating to insurance of salaried employees in Germany. (Bul, 107.) 

Workmen's compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. 
(Bul. 126.) 


. Compensation for accidents to employees of the United States. (Bul. 155.) 


Compensation legislation of 1914 and 1915. (Bul. 185.) 

Compensation laws of the United States and foreign countries. (But. 203.) 

Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, (Bul. 210.) 

Proceedings of the conference on social insurance called’ by the Interna- 
tional Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
(Bul, 212.) [In press.] 

Effect of workmen’s compensation laws in diminishing the necessity of 
industrial employment of women and children. (Bul. 217.) [In press. ] 


Industrial Accidents and Hygiene. 


Lead poisoning in potteries, tile works, and porcelain enameled sanitary 
ware factories. (Bul. 104.) 


. Hygiene of the painters’ trade. (Bul. 120.) 


Dangers to workers from dusts and fumes, and methods of protection. (Bul. 
127.) 

Lead poisoning in the smelting and refining of lead. (Bul. 141.) 

Industrial accident statistics. (Bul, 157.) 

Lead poisoning in the manufacturing of storage batteries. (Bul. 165.) 

Industrial poisons used in the rubber industry. (Bul. 179.) 

Report of British departmental committee on danger in the use of lead in 
the painting of buildings. (Bul. 188.) 

Report of committee on statistics and compensation insurance cost of the 
International Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions. 
(Bul. 201.) [Limited edition.] 

Anthrax as an occupational disease. (Bul. 205.) 

Causes of death by occupations. (Bul. 207.) 

Hygiene of the printing trades. (Bul. 209.) 

Accidents and accident prevention in machine building. (Bul. 216.) [In 
press. | 

Industrial poisons used or produced in the manufacture of explosives. 
(Bul, 219.) 

Hours, fatigue, and health in British munition factories. (Bul. 221.) 

Industriai efficiency and fatigue in British munition factories. (Bul. 230.) 

Mortality from respiratory diseases in dusty trades, (Bul. 231.) In press. | 





and Arbitration (including strikes and lockouts). 

Conciliation and arbitration in the building trades of Greater New York. 
(Bul, 124.) 

Repert of the industrial council of the British Board of Trade on its inquiry 
into industrial agreements. (Bul. 133.) 

Michigan copper district strike. (Bul. 139.) 

Industrial court of the cloak, suit, and skirt industry of New York C 
(Bul. 144.) 

Conciliation, arbitration, and sanitation in the dress and waist industry of 
New York City. (Bul, 145.) 

Collective bargaining in the anthracite coal industry. (Bul. 191.) 

Collective agreements in the men’s clothing industry. (Bul. 198.) 


4 Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor). 


Labor legislation of 1912. (Bul. 111.) 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1912. (Bul. 112.) 

Labor laws of the United States, with decisions of courts relating thereto. 
(Bul. 148.) 

Decisions of courts and opinions affecting labor, 1913. (Bul, 152.) 

Labor legislation of 1914, (Bul. 166.) 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1914. (Bul. 169.) 

Labor legiglation of 1915. (Bul, 186.) 

Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1915. (Bul. 189.) 
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Labor Laws of the United States (including decisions of courts relating to labor)—Con. 
No. 9. Labor laws and their administration in the Pacific States. (Bul. 211.) 
No. 10. Labor legislation of 1916. (Bul, 213.) 
No. 11. Decisions of courts affecting labor, 1916. (Bul. 224.) [In press.] 
No. 12. Wage-payment legislation in the United States. (Bul. 229.) [In press.) 
Foreign Labor Laws. 
No. 1. Administration of labor laws and factory inspection in certain European 
countries. (Bul. 142.) 
Vocational Education. 
No. 1. Vocational education survey of Minneapolis. (Bul. 199.) [In press.] 
For material relating to this subject but not included in this series, see Wages anc 
hours of labor series, No. 9 (Bul. 147) ; Conciliation and arbitration series, No. 5 ({}y) 
145) ; Miscellaneous series, Nos. 6, 7 (Buls. 159, 162). 


Miscellaneous Series. 


No. 1. Statistics of unemployment and the work of employment offices. (Bul. 109.) 

No. 2. Prohibition of nightwork of young persons. (Bul. 117.) 

No. 3. Ten-hour maximum working day for women and young persons. (Bul. 118.) 

No. 4. Employers’ welfare work. (Bul. 123.) 

No. 5. Government aid to home owning and housing of working people in forvign 
countries. (Bul. 158.) 

No. 6. Short-unit courses for wage earners, and a factory school experiment, 
(Bul, 159.) 

No. 7. Vocational education survey of Richmond, Va. (Bul. 162.) 

No. 8. Minimum-wage legislation in the United States and foreign countries, 


(Bul. 167.) 

No. 9. Foreign food prices as affected by the war. (Bul. 170.) 

No. 10. Unemployment in New York City, N. Y. (Bul. 172.) 

No. 11. Subject index of the publications of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics up to May 1, 1915. (Bul. 174.) 

No. 12. Regularity of employment in the women’s ready-to-wear garment industries, 
(Bul. 183.) 

No. 13. Profit sharing in the United States. (Bul. 208.) 

No. 14. Welfare work in British munition factories. (Bul, 222.) 
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